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In dealing with the Cuban question, the most I. signed at Barcelona, on November 20th, 1542, 
arduous part of the task is to expose the frauds the thirty-nine ordinances for the government of 
and eliminate the rubbish with which Spain has the Spanish colonies, the first contribution to 
for centuries attempted that celebrated code of 
to conceal the truth, ‘* Laws of the Indies ”’ 
and with it the ini- of which the Spaniards 
quity of her colonial make so much, and 
rule. Masters in the which never had any 
arts of deception, while other value than that 
giving free vent to their of a_ bibliographical 
despotical and tyran- 


curiosity. 
nical instincts, and In a pamphlet lately 
eagerly seeking — re- 


produced by the com- 
gardless of right and bined wisdom of the 
justice—for every members of the Span- 
avenue through which ish Legation at Wash- 
their insatiable cupid- ington, and issued for 
ity and rapacity could the instruction and 
edification of the peo- 
ple of the United 
States, the following 
paragraph appears : 


find some satisfaction, 
the Spanish officials 
have at all times been 
exceedingly careful in ; 
adopting such forms as 
would most effectively 


**Spain has ever proved 
cover their misdeeds 


her eagerness to favor the 
interests and well-being of 





and dazzle, deceive and ink a eels her transatlantic posses- 
mislead the outside sions. The discoverer of 
world. This work of hypocrisy and deception a world, in the pride of her achievement she toiled with 
was begun in the middle of the sixteenth century, # mother = tenderness to surround her ee with all 

> ‘ ‘ - : 5 manner of guarantees of prosperity and development. 
and has been continued without interruption un- Tae te . 


‘ The Spanish legislation for the Indies is a monument 
til the present day. It was begun when Charles to the rectitude and foresight with which the metro- 
* Mr. Pierra is one of the leading spirits of the Cuban Delegation in New York Cit Ile was born at Havana, and after being 


educated in the United States, engaged in business at Santiago, and became a writer for t 
left Cuba as a political exile and took a clerkship in a large South American house in N: 
On the dissolution of the house he established the firm of F.G. Pierra & Co., which for 1 
South America. Mr. Pierra has always been devoted to the interests of Cuba, his native 

aid, both with his pen and voice. 


wspapers and later an editor. In 1869 he 
York, where he soon rose to a partnership. 
ears Was extensively known throughout 
and has done splendid service in her 
gentlemen who represented the Cuban 

| himself unconditionally at their service, 
iss meetings called in various cities of this 
\merican press describing the physical 
iban people. Some of them have een 


Soon after the breaking out of the present revolutio 
tevolutionary Party in New York solicited his co-operation, and Mr. Pierra immediately | 
giving up his entire time to his country. He has delivered a number of addresses before 1 
country to express sympathy for the Cuban cause, and has contributed many articles t 
features of Cuba, and on the intellectual, political, economical and social history of th: 


reprinted in pamphlet form by the Cuban Delegation in this country for general distributior 
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polis sought the growth of her colonies through the 
moderation and justice of her policy towards the in- 
habitants of the conquered lands.”’ 


If the American reader wishes to know how the 
tenderness of the mother of the metropolis was 
exercised toward her children of the American 
continent, he can easily satisfy his curiosity by 
referring to the ‘‘ History of the Conquest of 
Peru,’? by William H. Prescott, Vol. IL., pp. 
246-248, Lippincott’s edition, where he will find 
the following : 


“The lands and the persons of the conquered races 
were parceled out and appropriated by the victors as 
the legitimate spoils of victory, and outrages were per- 
petrated every day at the contemplation of which hu- 
manity shudders. 

‘These outrages, though nowhere perpetrated on so 
terrific a scale as in the islands, where, in a few years, 
they had nearly annihilated the native population, 
were yet of sufficient magnitude in Peru to call down 
the vengeance of heaven on the heads of their authors ; 
and the Indian might feel that this vengeance was not 


long delayed when he beheld his oppressors 
wrangling over their miserable spoil and 
turning their swords against each other. 

as ‘Not unfrequently,’ says an 
unsuspicious witness, ‘I have seen the Span- 
iards, long after the conquest, amuse them- 
selves by hunting down the natives with 
bloodhounds for mere sport, or in order to 
train their dogs to the game! The most 
unbounded scope was given to licentious- 
ness. The young maiden was torn with- 
out remorse from the arms of her family 
to gratify the passion of her brutal con- 
queror. The sacred houses of the Virgins 
of the Sun were broken open and violated, 
and the cavalier swelled his harem with 
a troop of Indian girls, making it seem that 
the Crescent would have been a much more 
fitting symbol for his banner than the im- 
maculate Cross.”’ 


When the Spaniards are accused of 
oppression and tyranny during their 
long domination in the continent, they 
at once refer to their ‘‘monumental 
legislation for the Indies,’’? and in- 
quire whether, under such a wise body 
of laws, oppression and tyranny were 
possible. Yet they are fully aware, as 
is everyone who has even superficially 
studied the subject, that neither the 
thirty-nine ordinances of the first in- 
stalment nor the subsequent ones were 
ever enforced; that they were never 
intended to be executed, and had no 
other object than to save appearances ; 
that in every colony and in every in- 
stance when any ordinance issued at 
Madrid was disagreeable to the vice- 
roy, captain-general, their friends, or those who, 
in partnership with them, lived upon the sub- 
stance of the people, it was simply marked ‘‘ re- 
ceived, honored 
but not execut- 
ed’?—a_ form- 
ula by which 
the sovereign 
command was 
disregarded and 
laid aside with- 
out incurring 
any responsi- 
bility for dis- 
obeying it. 
That the home 
government 
was not ignor- 
ant of the im- 
morality and 
corruption 
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which prevailed in the American colonies, and 
of the crushing oppression and galling tyranny to 
which their inhabitants were subjected, is shown 
by the enormous mass of reports and memorials, 
complaints and protests which have found their 
way to the archives of the Indies. But that 
tender mother who ‘‘ toiled 
so severely for the well- 
being and happiness of her 
children ’’ was always ready 
to pardon, and even to 
honor, those who oppressed 
them if they made copious 
contributions to her ever 
empty and voracious ex- 
chequer. 

Spanish rule in Cuba has 
been a blight and a curse. 
During two centuries and 
a half the mother country 
neglected that valuable 
possession to such an ex- 
tent that at Madrid it was 
not known whether Cuba 
was an island, a city or a 
sand bank. As late as the 
latter part of last century, GENERA! 
official communications 
from the home government were addressed to the 
Governor of the Island of Havana, while, forty 
years ago, the pyblic men of Spain were so utterly 
ignorant of the animal species found in Cuba, that 
in the rural ordinances enacted for the island at 
Madrid, in 1856, a prize was offered to those who 
should kill ‘‘ wolves, foxes, ferrets and other wild 
beasts of prey,’’? quadrupeds which have never 
existed there. As a matter of fact, there are 
not, and never have been, any beasts of prey in 
the island, unless we consider as such the vo- 
racious officials which the tender mother country 
has for centuries sent out to feast and riot on the 
substance of the people of Cuba. 

During her rule of 400 years, Spain has not 
taken a single step tending to the development 
of the country or to the well-being of the people. 
Worse yet! Her centralized, complicated and 
inefficient administration, dominated by a blind 
spirit of routine, has always looked upon every 
reform as a dangerous experiment, and, unwill- 
ing and incompetent to act, has been a perpetual 
obstruction to all individual action even in pri- 
vate matters. But so soon as private effort and 
perseverance have succeeded in bringing into life 
a new industry, or in developing those which 
have been languishing and decaying, the omni- 
present hand of the government has demanded 





a new tax or an increase of the existing one. Of 
all the products of the Cuban soil, tobacco was 
the first one which acquired importance at the 
beginning of the last century. The government 
at once so taxed and monopolized its cultiva- 
tion, sale and manufacture, that the planters in 
despair rose in arms sev- 
eral times, and more than 
once destroyed their fields 
rather than submit to ex- 
actions which not only de- 
prived them of their profits, 
but even of part of their 
labor. 

In 1762 the City of Ha- 
vana was captured by the 
English, and held for about 
eleven months. While oc- 
cupied by them the port 
was opened to foreign trade, 
and for the first time the 
inhabitants of that part of 
the island had the oppor- 
tunity of experiencing and 
appreciating its advantages. 
When the city was surren- 
dered to Spain the same old 
system was continued, but 
the eyes of the Cubans had been opened and they 
became impatient of the isolation to which they 
were condemned by the stupidity of their rulers, 
and some of tl 


CASTILLO, 
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e most prominent among them 
began to make earnest efforts to remedy the evil, 
but without any success until the beginning of the 
present century At the same time, a desire for 
education began to be felt by the well-to-do 
classes of the Cuban people, and there being no 
institutions in the country which could satisfy 
it, a considerable nunther of youths were sent by 
their parents to the United States. But the gov- 
ernment, considering such a proceeding not only 
improper but exceedingly dangerous, by royal 
decree, issued at Madrid, in 1799, ordered that 
all Cuban parents should be dissuaded from con- 
tinuing a practice from which only evil conse- 
quences could be expected. In 1828 the royal 
decree was reissued in a severer form, ordering 
that parents disobeying it should be punished, 
that all youths then in the United States should 
at once be brought hack to Cuba, and that they, 
as well as those who had previously received 
their education in that country, should be 
placed under police surveillance and a careful 
record kept of their opinions and conduct. 

As already stated, during the first three cen- 
turies Cuba was condemned by her metropolis to 
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isolation and neglect. During the next one the 
conduct of the mother country toward the colony 
may be epitomized in these four words : violent 
subjection and plunder. It is a century of con- 
spiracies, uprisings and revolutions provoked by 
the galling yoke of the oppressor. There was 
one in 1828, another in 1826, another in 1828, 
another in 1830, another in 1848, another in 
1850, another in 1851, another in 1855, then the 
ten years war of 1868-78, an uprising in 1879, 
another in 1855 and the present war, which be- 
gan on the 24th of February, 1895. 

The full significance of that condition of per- 
petual unrest, and even open rebellion, may be 
fully appreciated when it is remembered that the 
Cubans, far from being a warlike people, are 
very peaceable and of an exceedingly mild and 
amiable disposition. The Spaniards themselves 
have so declared more than once. One of them, 
General Vargas, used to say that he knew of no 
people so easy to govern as the Cubans. ‘‘ Treat 
them courteously and kindly,’’ he said; ‘‘let 


them go unmolested about their 
business, do not interfere with 
their amusements, and you can 
do with them almost anything 
you like.”’ 

But under the Spanish Gov- 
ernment they have yet to learn 
what it is to live in peace and 
security. That condition and 
the blessings which flow from 
it have never been known to 
the people of Cuba. Slaves 
under military rule, they have 
dragged a miserable existence, 
in perpetual dread of that in- 
famous power which has _ re- 
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spected no right, and disposed, 
without limitation or restraint, 
of their property and lives to 
suit its convenience or to gratify 
its rancour. 

Let us review more in detail 
the history of the nineteenth 
century. During the reign of 
Phillip II., in the sixteenth 
century, the Government of 
Spain was transformed into a 
pure despotism, and so con- 
tinued until the beginning of 
the present one. In 1808 the 
Peninsula was invaded by the 
armies of Napoleon, and the 
king and the royal family hav- 
ing been conveyed to France 
and there retained as prisoners, a national Junta 
was organized for the defense of the country 
against the invaders during the absence of the 
king. In 1810 the Junta issued a decree con- 
vening the national Cortes and authorizing and 
directing the people of the Spanish possessions 
in America to elect deputies to represent them. 
Cuba sent two. In 1812 a constitution was 
adopted by the Cortes, the first article of which 
declared that the Spanish nation was composed 
of all the Spaniards of both hemispheres, and 
therefore the inhabitants of all those countries 
were entitled to representation in the Cortes. 
When the stupid and brutal Ferdinand VII. as- 
cended the throne in 1814, the constitution was 
abolished ; but, after a reign of terror of six 
years, he was compelled to accept it, and upon 
its re-establishment Cuba elected and sent to the 
Cortes four deputies. The triumph of the Span- 
ish liberals was, however, of short duration, for 
in 1823 the constitution was again overthrown 
and despotism prevailed until the death of the 
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king in 1833. <A new constitution was then 
adopted. It had a very ephemeral existence, 
and in 1836 the one of 1812 was for the third 
time revived. Cuba elected and sent to the 
Cortes four deputies. Three of them arrived at 
Madrid in the beginning of 1857, presented their 
certificates of election and were refused admis- 
sion. Why? It is a somewhat long story, but we 
will endeavor to summarize it. 

The Spanish deputy, Sefor Sancho, who had 
been one of the commissioners appointed by the 
Government to draw the decree summoning the 
Cortes, said in a speech before them on April 
3d, 1837: “It is said that the Government has 
changed its opinion. Some of the deputies may 
believe that such a change has taken place. I 
believe that it is not so, and no one is better in- 
formed than Lam. The Government never en- 
tertained the opinion 
that the American de- 
puties should be called. 
On the contrary, it has 
always looked upon it 
as an evil which should 
be remedied as soon as 
possible. When the 
question - of American 
representation was con- 
sidered by the Govern- 
ment, what did it de- 
cide? First, that the 
constitution should not 
be extended to those 
countries; second, that 
as few deputies as pos- 
sible should come from 
them. The Govern 
ment did all it could 
to diminish such a ca- 
lamity as that, and if 
it did not decide in a 
final way that the con- 
stitution should in no 
manner be extended to 
the American provinces, 
it was because it knew 
that the general opinion 
was not yet entirely 
formed upon that point, 
but it knew well that 
all practical men fa- SEXORA ADELA 


milar with the condi- 


tion of those countries were opposed to the ex- 


tension.”’ 


The Cuban deputies having entered a protest 
against their exclusion, a committee was appoint- 
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ed by the Cortes to examine into the matter and 
to make such recommendations as they might 
deem proper and convenient. The report pre- 
sented by the committee was very short, and 
merely stated that, having carefully considered 
the matter, they recommend that ‘‘in future the 
American and Asiatic provinces should be gov- 
erned by special laws, and that their deputies 
should not be admitted into the Cortes.’’ 

The report and recommendations were adopt- 
ed, and Cuba was deprived of her right of being 
represented in the Cortes. 

But before proceeding any further let us glance 
at the political and social changes that had taken 
place in Cuba during those years. In those 
changes we shall be able more clearly to discern 
the real motives which prompted the action of 
the Government and the Cortes. 

Until about 1820 the 
two elements of the 
white population of the 
island, the Spanish re- 
sidents and the Cubans, 
had lived in peace, har- 
mony and friendship ; 
but, through the influ- 
ence of the Government 
and of the Spanish 
monopolists, those 
pleasant relations un- 
derwent a radical 
change, and no one 
contributed more di- 
rectly to it than Gen- 
eral Tacon, one of the 
worst despots that have 
ruled the island, who 
came to Cuba in 1834. 
He exerted himself to 
the utmost in order to 
create the deepest pos- 
sible division between 
the insular and penin- 
sular elements of the 
population, and he suc- 
ceeded to such an ex- 
tent that, when he left 
the country, the hos- 
tility between them bor- 
dered almost upon open 
aggression. The Span- 
ish monopolists and 
their followers became the unconditional sup- 
porters of the Government. They directed and 
not infrequently entirely controlled its action, 
while the Cubans, having lost all influence, were 
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degraded to the position of a conquered race, 
without any rights and unworthy of all con- 
sideration. 

If Cuba was represented in the Cortes, the 
power wielded by the Spanish monopolists and 
their followers might find some opposition and 
suffer some curtailment. Under the regime then 
existing in the island, which we shall presently 
describe, complaints and protests made by the 
Cubans were easily smothered and silenced 4 but 
in the Cortes the Cuban deputies must be heard, 
and the Spaniards knew that they were able 
men, as able as the ablest they could bring for- 
ward, and of the highest character. Moreover, 
representation in the Cortes implied a liberal rule 
in Cuba, and such a change might prove detri- 
mental to the interests of the Spanish monopo- 
lists as well as to those of the home government. 
The former therefore exerted themselves to the 
utmost in order to prevent any change taking 
place, and they were cordially supported in their 
efforts by General Tacon, who was a strong ad- 
vocate of military rule, and unceasingly repre- 
sented to the Madrid government that under any 
other the island would soon be lost to Spain. No 
more convincing argument could be offered to 


AMBUSCADE. 
the rulers in the Peninsula. Cuba had been con- 
tributing, for several years past, very large sums 
of money to the empty national treasury ; they 
were very much needed, and the possibilities of 
extorting vet larger ones were well understood. 
The Minister of Finance, in a speech to the Cor- 
tes, on March 25th, 1837, protested against any 
‘‘endangering the considerable contribu- 
tions with which those countries are now reliev- 
ing the wants of the mother country.”’ The 
Government was both willing to be convinced of 
the impolicy of making any change and ready to 
trample upon right and justice if by so doing a 
large revenue was secured. The protests of the 
Cubans were disregarded and thrown aside with 
contempt ; the claims of the Spanish monopo- 
lists were readily received and cheerfully admit- 
ted ; and from that day to this, in partnership 
with the Government, they have continued to loot 
the country without restraint and without mercy. 

Let us now proceed briefly to describe how 
Cuba has been governed by Spain and her ac- 
complices in the nefarious work. 

On the 28th of March, 1825, the following 
royal decree was issued at Madrid : 


change 


‘His Majesty the King, our lord, desiring to obviate 
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the inconveniences which might result in 
extraordinary cases from a division of com 
mand, and from the interference of powers 
and prerogatives of the respective officers ; 
for the important end of preserving in that 
precious island his legitimate sovereign 
authority and public tranquility through 
proper means, has resolved, in accordance 
with the opinion of his Council of Ministers, 
to give to your Excellency the fullest au- 
thority, bestowing upon you all the powers 
which by the royal ordinances are granted 
to the governors of besieged cities. In 
consequence of this his Majesty gives to 
your Excellency the most complete and 
unbounded power, not only to send away 
from the island any person in office, what- 
ever be their occupation, rank, class or con- 
dition, whose conduct, public or private, 
may alarm you, replacing them with per- 
sons faithful to his Majesty, and deserving 
of all the confidence of your Excellency ; 
but also to suspend the execution of any 
order whatsoever, or any general provision 
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LI} I NT GENERAL ANTONIO MACEQO, 
OF THE CUBAN ARMY. 


rach cerning any branch of the ad- 
minis mas your Excellency may think 
most suitable to the royal service.’ 

That royal decree has not yet been 
revoked, and is in full foree. It is the 
fundamentallaw by which the Cuban 
people have been and are ruled at the 
present day. No Persian satrap or 
Roman proconsul was ever clothed 
with such unlimited and unbounded 


powers It would be Impossible to 
make them more absolute. The cap- 


tain-general is even authorized to dis- 
regard and set aside any law that may 
he ef ted by the sovereign. He is 
the « mander-in-chief of the army, 
the chief of the civil administration, 
the legislator and the supreme judge. 
He enacts, interprets, applies and exe- 
cutes the law. His edicts always begin, 


‘] order and command 


a 


and his 
orders and commands must be obeyed 
in silence and at once. The mildest 
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complaint is considered by him as a lack of re- 
spect to his authority, and not unfrequently 
resented as a personal insult. Using and abusing 
those extraordinary powers, the captain-generals 
have ruled the country with an iron hand. On 
the merest suspicion, or prompted by prejudice 
or dislike, they have, without any form ¢éf trial, 
imprisoned persons, banished them from the 
island, deported them to the penal. colonies of 
Africa, or ordered them shot, and, moreover, 
confiscated their estates and reduced their fami- 
lies to poverty and destitution. During the last 
not single Cuban 
family some one of whose members has not sut- 
ered persecution or death. 


seventy years there is one 


Deprived at home of the means of protesting 
against their oppressors, or even of complaining 
of their sufferings, the Cubans have expended 
large sums of money supporting publications in 
foreign countries, in the United States, 
and even in Madrid when cir- 
cumstances permitted it, in order to lay their 
grievances before the world, and specially before 


France 
and elsewhere, 
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the mother country and the home gov- 
ernment. And when on some extra- 
ordinary occasion they have been al- 
lowed to make direct representation of 
their sad condition, they have, with 
great self - control, 
availed themselves of the opportunity, 
and 
facts 


moderation and 
with incontestable 
irrefutable arguments, to 
show that it was as much in the in- 
terest of the mother country as of the 
colony that reforms should be intro- 
duced into the political and econo- 
mical regime of the island, and, clearly 
setting forth reforms, have 
pointed out how they would tend di- 
rectly to the development of the vast 
natural resources of the country, and 


endeavored 
and 


those 


how, in the ensuing prosperity, the 
revenue derived by the home govern- 
ment would increase and yet be less 
burdensome to the Cuban people. Such 
representations, however, have never 
borne any fruit, for both the mother 
country and her government have ut- 
terly disregarded them. 

In 1865 the premonitions of an ap- 
proaching revolution were so distinctly 
felt all through the island, that the 
home government and 
directed the election and the appoint- 
ment of 


consented to 
commissioners who should 

proceed to Spain to report about the 
general condition of the country and to recom- 
mend such reforms as in their judgment would 
satisfy the aspirations of the enlightened classes 
of the people. Sixteen of the most eminent 
Cubans were elected, and, together with the 
commissioners appointed by the Government, 
they met at Madrid the following year. A series 
of questions were submitted to them, and they 
were most carefully considered and answered. As 
soon as the report and recommendations were 
handed in the dismissed. 
Did the Government take any action upon them ? 
Not at all. They were simply consigned to the 
archives and to oblivion. 


commissioners were 


The whole proceeding 
was a prearranged farce by the Government of 
Spain and its representatives and allies in Cuba. 
But the Cubans had dared to ask for reforms and 
must be punished for it. The following year 
the taxes were increased, and to such an extent, 
that in some parts of the island the land owners, 
unable to pay them, presented themselves in a 
body to the authorities for the purpose of sur- 
rendering their property. 
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This new outrage hastened the revolution of 
1868. The Cubans were not prepared for it ; 
they had no arms, no ammunition, no equip- 
ment; in fact, no war material of any kind. 
They had no other weapons than fowling-pieces 
and machetes. But the country people were 
restless, they could not be restrained, and the 
uprising took place. The war lasted ten vears ; 
it cost the country some 45,000 lives and over 
$1,000,000,000. Some districts were left en- 
tirely depopulated and in ruins. Spain lost over 
190,000 men. In money the war cost her noth- 
ing ; all the expenses were paid by Cuba. Some 
of the Spanish military commanders and civil 
officials made by it fortunes running up into the 
millions. During the ten years about 13,000 
estates belonging to Cubans were 
confiscated, among them some 
1,000 belonging to ladies whose 
only offense was to sympathize 
with those who were defending 
their rights and their lives. The 
work of assassination was car- 
ried on by the Spanish Goy- 
ernment in an appalling man- 
ner. Between De- 
cember Sth, LAGS, 
and November 
10th, 1873, no less 
than 2,927 political 
prisoners were £xe- 
cuted; and between 
March Ist, 1869, 
and November 7th, 
1875, 4,672 persons 
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were reported captured 

by the Spaniards, and 

nothing has ever been 

heard of their fate. These 

figures have been com- 

piled from Spanish offi- 

cial documents, and may 

be verified by referring to 

the peculiar book of our 

Cuban bibliography, en- 

titled the ‘* Book of 

Blood,’ the contents of 

wére furnished by Spanish 
tchery. 

When Spain became convinced that 

she could not subdue the revolution 

by force of arms, she resorted to treachery, 
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and selected General Martinez Campos as her 
instrument. He came to Cuba and succeeded 
in placing himself in communication with 
some of the leaders of the revolution. He 
them that the struggle was a 
hopeless one both for the Cubans and for Spain, 
and that he had come to put an end to it through 
being fully authorized by his gov- 


represented 


a compromise . 
ernment to that effect. An agreement was finally 
he Cubans were to be granted at 


self-government, the powers of 


made wherely 
once a limite 
which were to be gradually increased. Martinez 
Campos was probably acting in good faith, but 
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The Cubans were au- 
thorized to send deputies to Madrid, but under 


his government was not. 


such a peculiar electoral law that they have at no 
time been able to elect more than six, and some- 
times only three, of their countrymen to repre- 
sent them in the Cortes, where, for sixteen long 
years, they wasted their time asking for the 
promised self-government without the least atten- 
tion having been paid to their demands. One 
fine day, as if dropped from the skies, Minister 
Maura appeared with 
for Cuba. 


a scheme of government 
The Cortes at once declared it to be 
too liberal, and rejected it. Then Minister Abar- 
zuza presented to the Cortes another plan. This 
was approved, But what is it? A council of 
administration composed of thirty members, of 
which fifteen to be elected by the people and fif- 
teen appointed by the government ; the captain- 
general to be the president of the council with 
the casting vote, the veto power, and the power, 
most extraordinary indeed, of suspending any 
number of the members, not exceeding the ma- 
jority of them, for any length of time, and with- 
out thereby invalidating the proceedings of the 
Under the electoral law in force in 
Cuba the composition of that body would have 
been as follows : 


council. 


The Cubans, numbering over 
1,400,000, would have had two representatives ; 
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the Spaniards residing in the island, numbering 
only 160,000, would have had twenty-eight rep- 
resentatives. of the council 
should be valid until approved by the Cortes. 


Mi reover, no act 


Such was the famous Abarzuza law. The Span- 
iards have had a great deal to say about it ; they 
have called it self-government and many other 
things except what it really is—a most contempt- 
ible fraud. But the Spanish Government had a 
purpose besides that of political deception. There 
are scattered over Europe some two hundred mil- 
lions of bonds issued by Spain. They are, of 
course, part of her national debt ; but as the in- 
terest on them is paid from the revenue derived 
from Cuba, they are distinguished by the appel- 
lation of ‘‘Cuban bonds.’’ It was the intention 
of the Spanish Government, and negotiations had 
already been opened with European bankers, to 
float a loan of $300,000,000 for the purpose of 
redeeming the so-called Cuban bonds now out- 
standing, and of getting some cash for the empty 
Spanish treasury. The transaction was to be 
submitted to the proposed Cuban council of ad- 
ministration for approval, and this would have 
been easily obtained, as the government could 
command a majority at any time. But what 
would have been the result for Cuba? Certainly 
avery serious one, for, in case of her becoming 
independent, she would have been 
responsible for that debt by having 
approved it. As matters 
Spain alone is responsible. 


stand now 
Cuba has 
no debt of any kind. The Cubans 
were not long in detecting the whole 
extent of the fraud, and, wearied of 
for the promised reforms, 
crushed by taxation and threatened 
by universal bankruptey, decided to 
fight for their rights and for their 
liberties, and again raised the stand- 
ard of revolt against their oppressors 
on February 24th of last year, this 
time with 


Waiting 


the firm resolution either 
to succeed in driving them out of the 
island or to reduce it to ashes and 
perish among the ruins. But let us 
add here that for the peaceable and 
honest Spaniards, whether they are 
property holders or humble laborers, 
there will always be room and security 
under the flag of free Cuba, for the 
Cubans are fighting only against the 
Spanish Government. 

We will now briefly summarize the 
conditions existing in Cuba before the 


outbreak of the present war. There 
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MORRO CASTLE, AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE HARBO ” HAVANA, 


Built on a bed of black rocks, under the direction of the Jirst Captain- Ge neral ( 


was a political constitution, but it was nothing 
but the counterpart of the celebrated ‘‘ Laws 
of the Indies ’’—a mere form and a dead letter. 
The captain-general never bothered himself about 
it, being authorized to modify or suspend at his 
pleasure any of its articles or all. 

It was said that Cuba was represented in the 
Spanish Parliament, but the electoral law was so 
artfully framed that the Spaniards residing in 
the island entirely monopolized the electoral 
franchise, as is shown by the fact that 
although in every 100 of the inhab- 
itants there are only 10 Spaniards as 
against 90 Cubans, for every repre- 
sentative elected by the Cubans the 
Spaniards elected at least 7 and some- 
times 10. 

There was no freedom of locomo- 
tion. No Cuban, whether man, wom- 
an or child, could venture out of his 
house unless provided with a Gov- 
ernment license which cost vearly from 
twenty-five cents to fifty dollars. If 
he did he was arrested. Not even 
beggars were exempted, 


, Don Juan de Tefeda, about 1590. 


and without any process of law the Cubans were 
arrested, cast to prison or deported. In De- 
cember, 1880, General Polavieja had 265 persons 


seized in Santiago, Palma, San Luis, Songo, 
Guantanamo | Sagua de Tanamo, and with- 
out trial had them transported to the penal 
colony on the African Island of Fernando Po. 

There was no freedom of thought and expres- 


sion. The newspaper writers Cepeda and Lopez 
Brinas were banisheg@ from the country because 





There was no personal security. | FAC-SIMILE OF HOUSE IN WHICH THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
lel as no personal security, in CUBAN REPUBLIC WAS SIGNED. 
the midst of the most profound peace From Photo taken at the Cuban Fair by Wilson & Nice. 
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CUBA'S 


they attempted to criticise the Government, 
while Sefior Manuel A. Balmaseda was tried by 
1801. 


published an editorial paragraph in EV Criterio 


court-martial in November, for having 
Popular of Remedios, respecting the shooting of 
the medical students by the Spanish Havana 
1871. 

If a Cuban wished to hold a reception at his 
house he 
for it, 
him. 


volunteers in 


must first obtain a license and pay 
there would be trouble for 
The Cubans had no right to elect those 
who governed them. 


otherwise 


From the captain-general 
downward, all the officials were appointed at 
Madrid, and they were, of course, Spaniards. 
Only a few clerkships were held by Cubans. 

The Cubans had neither vote nor voice in the 
imposition of the taxes or in the expenditure of 
the revenue. All that was done for them in 
Spain. They were taxed every year to the ex- 
tent of $26,000,000 or $30,000,000, of which 
only some $700,000 were appropriated for in- 
ternal improvements in the island, that is, for 
the construction and repairs of roads, telegraph 
lines, public buildings, harbor improvements, 
As a 
rule, scarcely one half of that amount was dis- 


sanitary works, light-house expenses, ete. 


bursed—namely, so much only as was necessary 
to pay the salaries of the officials composing the 
various The 
of the revenue was disposed of as follows : 
$12,000,000 to pay interest on the debt of 
Spain ; $7,000,000 to pay for the Army and Navy 
of Spain, and $8,000,000 for salaries to Spanish 
employés in and out of the island. Out of the 
$30,000,000 not one cent was devoted to public 
education. 


hn yards or commissions. balance 


The municipalities were supposed to 
take care of it, but as the general government 
exhausted all the sources of revenue the former 
lacked the 
current expenses of their offices, and publie ed- 
ucation was entirely neglected. 


even the means wherewith to meet 


There was no 
school accommodation, even for twenty-five per 
cent of the children of school age. 

The figures already given do not represent the 
whole amount of revenue yearly contributed by 
Cuba. They represent only the sum officially 
reported as collected. In some cases only forty 
or fifty per cent of the amount actually paid 
goes into the treasury ; the balance is divided 
among the officials. 
principal item of 


Duties on imports is the 
the years 
barely forty per cent of the merchandise im- 
ported into the island has been declared at the 
custom houses. In 


revenue. Some 


ISS7 the frauds were com- 
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mitted in such open and scandalous manner that 
the captain-general, either to save appearances, 
or because he was not treated to his satisfaction 
in the division of the spoils, one day invaded the 
house with his 
arrested and removed all the employés ; 


and 
but not 
one of them was punished, a thing not to be 
wondered at. In 


Havana custom soldiers 


1891 there were over 350 em- 
ployés, high and low, convicted of fraud, and 
every one escaped without punishment. If con- 
demned they might make revelations compromis- 
ing high personages in Madrid, including the 
ministers of the crown, who participate in those 


frauds. Adding the two items mentioned—that 
is, revenue paid into the treasury and rev- 
enue stolen—we arrive at a total of some 


$50,000,000. This is not all. The Cubans 
are compelled to buy of Spain some $28,000,000 
annually of merchandise which they could get 
elsewhere, principally in the United States, 20 
or 25 per cent cheaper if the customs’ tariff did 
not favor Spanish manufactures to the extent of 
250 to 600 per cent. Adding together those 
various items, and other smaller ones that we 
omit, we find that the total contribution of the 


Island of Cuba to the mother country was 
no less than $55,000, 000 or $60, 000, OOO per an- 
num. 


But the amount stolen in Cuba by the Spanish 
officials was greater than what we have indicated. 
We have yet to state what they stole from what 
was paid into the treasury. The Spanish Gene- 
ral Pando, in a speech delivered in the Cortes on 
March 22d, 1890, after stating in detail the nu- 
merous frauds of which there was documentary 
evidence, recapitulated them as follows: ‘‘ The 
liquidation of confiscated estates shows a deficit of 
$14,000,000 ; the defalcations in the board of the 
debt amount to over $12,000,000, without includ- 
ing the last one to which Oteiza has given his 
name. 
stated, we arrive at a 
$40,000,000,”? 

Such was the work of a few years of Spanish 
administrative corruption in Cuba. 
the frauds 
amount to several millions. 


Now, adding these items to those already 


grand total of over 


It was yet 


ereater, for Oteiza were found to 
The above is no more than a mere outline of 
tale. The full narrative of it 
would fill a volume; but enough has been said 
to convey a general idea of Spanish misrule. Are 


not the Cubans fully justified in resorting to the 


Cuba’s sorrowful 


most desperate measures in order to free them- 


selves from such galling outrages ? 
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THE GREAT CONFEDERATE’S PART 


ROBERT E. LEI 


IN THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 


By COLONEL JOHN J. GARNET’! 


Of the Confederate States Artillery, and Acting Chief 


of Artillery on the St 


f General Joseph E. Johnston, 


at the Surrender at Greensboro, North Caroli 


IN TWO 

I Puer First 

THIRTY-THREE years ago the quiet, old-fash- 
ioned Pennsylvania town of Gettysburg became 
the scene of one of the mightiest struggles known 
to warfare. In and around its sleepy suburbs 
the citizen soldiery of a then disunited country 
for three days shed 
immortal glory on 
American valor in a 
series of battles, the 
most fiercely contested 
of any known to the 
history of the country. 
Shortly after the hat- 
tle of Chancellorsville, 
which resulted in the 
necessary withdrawal 
of the Federal forces to 
their former position 
on the left bank of the 
Rappahannock Liver, 
General Lee deter- 
mined that his oppor- 
tunity had come to 
invade Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. He 
seems to have been in- 
duced to enter upon 
this perilous  under- 
taking by several mili- 
tary considerations of 
an important char- 
acter. First, he felt 
the increasing defi- 
ciency of cavalry and artillery horses, and of the 
means of subsistence for his army in an almost 
desolate territory from which he had hitherto 
Secondly, he had been led 


bv unmistakable signs to believe that the moral 


drawn his supplies. 


of General Hooker's army had been destroyed 
by that battle, and, like the skillful military 
commander he was, to incline to the idea that 
that of his army had been correspondingly in- 


creased. Thirdly, there was the evident fact of 


*Seventh paper of the illustrated “Lee of Virginia” 


Frank Lester's 
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the depletion of 
to their homes of 


the Union Army by the return 
a number of regiments whose 

ul expired ; and, finally, there 
division of sentiment in the 

in regard to the conduct and 
continuance of the war, 


term of service 


Was an apparel { 
Northern States 


engendered by an in- 
tense partisan feeling 
and desire for office. 
Of this division of sen- 
timent, about which 
there was no doubt in 
his mind, General Lee 
now determined to take 
advantage. 

For some time it un- 
questionably did ap- 
pear as if his cherished 
hopes of a successful 
invasion would be real- 
ized, for, when he was 
about to cross the Poto- 
mac, evidently endeav- 
oring to feel his way, 
such was the apparent 
apathy that prevailed 
among the people who 
were most in danger, 
that it seemed impos- 
sible to arouse them to 
theirtruesituation, and 
to organize them in the 
defense of their homes. 
Having determined upon this campaign, our 


great captain to arrange and perfect his 


plans, and to remodel and strengthen his army ; 
and when his parations were completed he 
found himself at the head of one of the best 
disciplined and most reliable armies the world 
ever saw. Imaginative historians have recorded 
the opinion that the Confederate troops under 


diy demoralized state at the 


Lee, were in a 
opening of this campaign; but such fallacies 
series, Which was begun in the February number of 
Porutar Montuny. 
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From Photo by Cook. 


need no better refutation than that furnished by 
Lee's army in action at Gettysburg. 

To follow the movements of the corps and 
divisions of the Army of Northern Virginia while 
on the march to Gettysburg would be tedious ; 
but before marshaling them in battle array, it 
may be interesting to note here the lofty sense 
of justice which always characterized General 
Lee’s every action as a_ private citizen and a 
soldier. Previous to the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania he issued a strict order forbidding any 
of the troops under his command to indulge in 
any species of foraging or raiding on the private 
property of the people through whose possessions 
they should pass; and he earnestly enjoined 
upon his officers that they should sce to it that 
this order was vigorously and religiously ob- 
served. We, who had commands, exerted our- 
selves diligently in trying to restrain our men 
from violating this order, but found it at times a 
difficult matter to control troops who had been 
subjected to many hardships through the depre- 
dations of their opponents in their own territory, 
and who now had an excellent chance to illustrate 
the gospel of retalliation. I recall an amusing 
incident which occurred to me on the day he- 


fore the great fight began. I was riding some 
distance in advance of my command, when, hap- 
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pening to glance back, I noticed that one of my 
batteries of artillery had become disorganized. 
Looking into a large field which surrounded an 
old stone mansion, I saw a number of my men 
making a lively detour about the houses, in 
pursuit of several fine porkers, turkeys and fowl 
that had but a short time before been enjoyin 
themselves in undisturbed peacefulness. Callin 
my adjutant, I ordered him to have the men 
brought into the battery at once, and to compel 
them to quit their plundering. Hungry men do 
not take kindly to discipline, and my adjutant 
succeeded poorly in the errand on which I de- 
spatched him. 


iia 
t=] 
or 


‘* Here's a fine fat turkey for supper,’’ cried a 
lusty young Virginian, as he rushed across the 
field swinging the captive bird by its leg. 

‘‘And here’s a nice young pig for breakfast, 
colonel,’’? sang out a comrade close behind him. 

Human nature, I confess, was sorely tempted 
on that occasion. While these depredations 
were going on the venerable old Dunkard who 
owned the mansion and its surroundings calmly 
sat on the porch and watched his despoilment in 
the most philosophical manner. Anxious to 
make amends so far as my own conscience was 
concerned, I leaped the fence with my horse and 
rode up to where the old man was sitting. 





GENERAL DABNEY H, MAURY 
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I asked. 


answered. 


*‘At what do you value your loss ?”’ 
“Tt is of no 
‘*The Town Council has given you permission 


consequence, a 


to take all you find, and if they don’t pay me 
Abe Lincoln will. 


Don’t trouble yourself, sir.’’ 
This philosophical view of the matter seemed 


to be shared by all the residents, and it proved 
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about 27,000 Confederate infantry and artillery, 


ready to meet each other in the morning in 
deadly conflict to settle the fate of the republic 
of the United States. 

There was but little sleep in the quaint old 
town that night. The inhabitants sat on their 
porches and in their rooms discussing, with bated 
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very agreeable to the tired and hungry throng 
that had arrived among them. 

It was now evident that General Lee’s inten- 
tion was to concentrate his army on the turnpike 
road leading through Gettysburg to Baltimore. 
At the same time the Federal army was gradu- 
ally extending itself toward the village. This, 
then, was the focus toward which all these hos- 
tile rays tended, and at which they at length all 

But the time had not yet come 
A few more moves had to be made 


concentrated. 
for action. 
in the great game of preparation which both 
commanders were playing. 


Encamped, on that momentous night of June 
30th, within a short distance of Gettysburg, were 


23,000 Union infantry and 6,000 cavalry, and 
Vol. XLII, No. 2—10. 


breath, the co 
soldiers of the « 
patriotic songs, 


struggle, while the reckless 
ntending armies sang ribald and 
layed cards and, cracked jokes, 


enjoying themselves in any and every way their 


fancies led, unmindful of the fearful fate impend- 
ing over them. 

The sun never shone more brightly than when 
it cast its first beams across the hilltops surrownd- 
m the 1st of July thirty-three 

Confederate camp the night 
ut any incident of special note. 
The pickets had been warned to be alert and 


ing Gettysburg 
years ago. In 
had passed wit! 


vigilant to every move of the enemy, and those 
of the troops vho sought their tents for rest 
lay down with the consciousness that this 


day was to be one of importance. The rank 
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PORTRAIT OF GENERAL LEE FROM AN ENGRAVING. 


and file knew that a great battle was now in- 
evitable. 

I recall an incident which illustrates the spirit 
which animated our boys in gray that night. 
While sitting near my camp-fire about 8 p.., I 
received a call from a former West Point friend 
named W. W. McCreary, who was then acting as 
ordnance officer of a division of A. P. Hill's corps. 
Poor fellow, he seemed to chafe at the slowness 
with which the hours dragged along. His pro- 
motion in the ordnance had been slow, and he 
was anxious to demonstrate by deed of valor that 
he was deserving of higher rank. We talked to- 
gether on various matters well along into the 
small hours, the burden of his conversation being 


his desire to obtain the colo- 
neley of an infantry regiment ; 
and when he took his leave he 
shook mv hand with the re- 
mark : ‘‘ To-morrow I'll win a 
colonel’s commission or be 
buried on the soil of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Prejudiced writers who have 
questioned the discipline and 
morale of the Army of Northern 
Virginia previous to the opening 
of the battle on this field would 
have been disabused of such 
ideas had they been present on 
that bright July morning and 
seen the eagerness which the 
Confederates manifested to be 
up and fighting. 

Little time was lost in pre- 
paration for an attack. General 
Lee had determined at the out- 
set to assume the offensive. 
General Hill’s corps occupied 
positions along the turnpike 
between Cashtown and Gettys- 
burg—the greater portion being 
in the neighborhood of Cash- 
town, which is about nine miles 
to the northwest of Gettysburg. 
The other corps, Longstreet’ s 
and Ewell’s, were situated, the 
former west of the South Mount- 
ains, and the latter mostly to 
the north of Gettysburg and 
covering the country from Car- 
lisle to York. On finding the 
village of Gettysburg occupied 
by a strong body of Federal 
troops, General Hill notified 
General Lee of his purpose to 
make an attack in force; and, receiving the 
latter’s approval, accordingly moved Heth’s di- 
vision forward on the Chambersburg road, with 
Pender’s division in easy supporting distance. 
As Heth advanced he threw Davis’s brigade to 
the jeft and Archer’s to the right of the road, 
and held Pettigrew’s and Brockenborough’s in 
support. These movements brought the two 
armies very near to each other. Some little 
time had been lost in getting our troops into 
line of battle, and it was not until 9:30 a.m. 
that the order was given to open the attack. 

To understand the situation it is necessary to 
know that Gettysburg lies partly between Semi- 
nary Ridge on the west and Cemetery Ridge on 
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the southeast, a distance of 1,400 yards divid- 
ing the crests of the two ridges. In front 
of Seminary Ridge was a force of Federal cav- 
alry under the command of General Buford, 
and the opening attack was centered on them 
by General Heth’s division. 

Mv command was some distance back on 
the Chambersburg pike, and, not expecting 
the battle to open so soon, I had ordered my 
horses to be taken into a large field of clover, 
taking the opportunity to allow them a chance 
to graze, giving orders, however, that they be 
kept in harness and under the charge of the 
drivers, who must be ready to hitch up and 
move forward at a moment’s notice. <A short 
time had elapsed when I heard the roar of 
musketry at the front. It came to me with the 
peculiar sound not unlike the rumble of a 
train of cars approaching at a distance, and I 
realized that the battle of Gettysburg was on. 
Louder and fiercer grew the sound of musketry, 
and my men began to grow impatient to take 
part in the strife. Looking up the turnpike 
some considerable time after the engagement 
had begun, I saw a courier dashing madly 
along past the bodies of troops that were mov- 
ing forward. Coming up to where I sat on 
a rail fence, he handed me an order from Gen- 
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eral Hill fo move my command at once, and 
to relieve Major Pegram’s battalion of artillery, 
which had been engaged since the action com- 
menced. In less time than it can be imagined 
the command was galloping down the road to 
the front. 

It had become evident that the Federals, 
under Buford id received reinforcements, 
for their firing d become more vigorous, and 
their movements exhibited a confidence which 
they had not herto’ shown. It was after- 
ward learned that a large body of troops— 
the First Corps, under Major General John F. 
Reynolds—had come to their aid, and then it 


was that we r ed that we were in for a long 


and stubborn struggle 


In the furious fighting that ensued after 
the arrival of General Reynolds, that gallant 
officer was killed while directing the move- 
ments of his ps in relieving the cavalry of 


General Buford, which had been dismounted. 


General O. O. Howard, who had come upon 


the field with s Eleventh Corps, sueceeded 
to the comm: but, according to General 
Doubleday, d issue orders to the First 
Corps until the afternoon. Soon after his 
assumption of the command, it became known 


among the Confederates. The severe thrashing 
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they had administered to this corps at Chancel- 
lorsville, inspired them with the belief that they 
would be able to repeat it on this day. In the 
meantime, severe fighting continued, the Federal 
troops being steadily driven back toward Semin- 
ary Ridge. 

I think, with many officers with whom I have 
conversed on the subject of 
this juncture of the battle, that 
it would have been a compara- 
tively easy matter for the Con- 
federates to have brought more 
troops into action and to have 
forced the fighting and cap- 
tured the key-point of the posi- 
tion, which was Cemetery Hill, 
before sunset of that day. It 
may be asked why was Ceme- 
tery Hill considered the key of 
the position from the Confed- 
erate view, in the first day’s 
fight? I answer: because it 
commanded all the approaches 
from the west, and afforded 
perfect cover for the move- 
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behind it. Had this position 
been taken on July Ist there would have been 
no more fighting at Gettysburg, and the ter- 
rible slaughter of the 2d and 3d would never 
have occurred, or, if at all, at some place nearer 
the Susquehanna River, which would necessarily 
have become the defensive line of the Union 
Army. But the great trouble with the Confed- 
erates was the absence of the cavalry, and Gen- 
eral Lee and General Hill were not informed 
as to the movements of General Meade, who 
had now assumed command of the Federal 
Army, and they feared to bring on a general 
action until the whole of the army was con- 
centrated, lest they should find their adver- 
sary in that condition in their front. This 
fear, no doubt, had much to do with the ex- 
treme caution which our commanders displayed 
throughout the day. 

After a short cessation of the battle, which 
lasted, perhaps an hour, the whole of the Federal 
First Corps came up, and this was soon after- 
ward followed by the Eleventh, under General 
Schurz. Very nearly at the same time the di- 
visions of Rodes and Early of Ewell’s Corps ar- 


rived on the field. General Rodes’s division 
took position on the left of General A. P. Hill’s 
troops, and, later in the afternoon, Early’s di- 
vision attacked still further to the left, and a 
little to the north of the troops which had al- 





ready been engaged. When these arrangements 
had been completed, repeated attacks were made 
by the Confederates before they succeeded in 
driving back the opposing forces. 

As I was moving to the front with my com- 
mand, in obedience to the order before alluded 
to, I saw General Lee with his staff at a point to 
the right of the Chambersburg 
turnpike, and on a range of 
hills just to the rear of Semin- 
ary Ridge. He sent an officer 
with an order to me to report 
to him at once in person. Rid- 
ing up to where he stood, I 
dismounted, and, having sa- 
luted him, asked his pleasure. 
Pointing away beyond Semin- 
ary Ridge and calling my at- 
tention to what seemed to be 
a large body of troops, with 
wagons and ambulances, he 
handed me his field-glass, and 
asked if my guns would reach 
them from the Seminary. I 
replied that they would, and 
said : ‘*They seem to be 

moving toward the Emmetts- 
burg Road, do they not?’ and added: ‘ Place 
your batteries on Seminary Ridge and either dis- 
perse them or develop the purpose of their move- 
ment.”’ 

Having complied with the order and drawn 
the fire of several batteries on Cemetery Hill 
upon me, I discovered that the troops which 
General Lee had alluded to were in full retreat, 
and the general coming up about that time had 
the satisfaction of seeing the plain intervening 
between the two ridges filled with the flying 
Federals. These retreating troops were, how- 
ever, concentrating on that ‘‘ rock-ribbed hill 
that served as a burial ground for the vil- 
lage.”’ 

It was at this juncture that General Lee sent 
the discretionary order to General Ewell, on the 
extreme left, ‘‘to follow up the success if he 
found it practicable, and to occupy the hill on 
which the enemy was concentrating.’’ It was 
this order, in the opinion of every officer who 
was present on that field, that prevented the com- 
plete success of our army on that day ; for, as 
it was not positive, but left discretionary with 
General Ewell, the latter, who had by this 
time reached the base of Cemetery as well as 
Culp’s Hill, thought it best to give his tired 
columns a short rest, and to await further and 
more definite instructions. 
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I heard, during and immediately after this 
great campaign and battle, many expressions of 
wonder at this action, or, rather, inaction, of 
General Ewell, and as many times have I heard 
the remark, ‘‘ If old Stonewall had been there he 
would have preferred to have been without 
orders and pushed up the hill and captured it 
while the Union troops were in disorder.” 

It was at this time when General Lee was wit- 
nessing the concentration of his enemy, that 
General Longstreet, whose corps had not yet 
come into the action, states that he approached 
General Lee and said to him : ‘‘ If we could have 
chosen a point to meet our plans of operation I 
do not think we could have found a better one 
than that upon which they are 
now concentrating. All we 
have to do is to throw our 
army around by their left and 
we shall interpose between the 
Federal Army and Washing- 
ton. We can get a strong 
position and wait, and if they 
fail to attack us we shall have 
everything in condition to 
move back to-morrow night in 
the direction of Washington, 
selecting beforehand a good 
position into which we can 
place our troops to receive 
battle the next day. Finding 
our object is Washington or 
that army, the Federals will 
be sure to attack us. When 
they attack us we shall beat 
them, as we proposed to do 
before we left Fredericksburg, 
and the probabilities are that 
the fruits of our success will 
be great.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said General Lee, 
** the enemy is there, and I 
am going to attack him 
there.”’ 

‘“*T suggested,’’ continued 
General Longstreet, ‘‘ that 
such a move as I propose 
would give us control of the 
roads leading to Washington 
and Baltimore, and reminded General Lee of our 
original plans. If we had fallen behind Meade 
and insisted on staying between him and Wash- 
ington, we would have been compelled to 
attack, and would have been badly beaten. 
General Lee answered, ‘No; they are there 
in position, and I am going to whip them or 
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they are going to whip me!’ I saw he was in no 
frame of mind to listen to further argument at 
that time, so I did not push the matter, but de- 


termined to renew 


the subject the next morning. 
It was then five o’clock in the afternoon.’’ 

These statements of General Longstreet are 
very important in view of the events that fol- 
lowed on the next two days. 

It has been fi 
pers, as well as 


lently stated in the newspa- 
magazine articles, that the 


whole of Hill’s « s and all of the divisions of 
Ewell’s corps were engaged in this action. Such 
was not the case The divisions of Heth and 
Pender were the only ones of Hill's corps that 
took part in the battle of the first day, and 


Rodes’s and Early’s divisions 
of Ewell’s corps came into 
the action late in the day. 
\nderson’s division of Hill’s 
orps and Johnston’ s of 
Ewell’s were not engaged. 
The arrival of Early’s divis- 
ion about 4 p.m. on the flank 
and rear of the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Corps seemed to be the 
lecisive event of the day, and 
the placing of a battalion of 
artillery within easy range en- 
filaded the entire Federal line. 
It was when the brigades of 
Gordon, Hays and Avery, 
which connected with Rodes’s 
left, advanced upon the Fed- 
eral line commanded by Gen- 
eral Barlow that the most 
jloody and obstinate fighting 
of the day ensued. The Con- 
fecerates went into the attack 
with fury, indifferent to the 
terrible whirlwind of death 
that impeded their progress. 
On they rushed over the 


hodies of their. fallen com- 
rades, heedless of whatever 
fate awaited them. Their only 
thought was victory, and it 
inspired them with a valor 
that was almost superhuman ; 
and as they saw the enemy 
slowly waver before their terrific onslaught, the 


famed rebel yell went up in a mighty pean of 
triumph above the thunder of artillery and mus- 
ketry, which see d to make the very air 
tremble with its burden of sound. This aw- 


ful struggle resulted in driving back the whole of 
the Eleventh Corps to the line it had originally 
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occupied, and it was here that General Schurz, 
with the aid of some batteries and a brigade 
from Cemetery Hill, tried to rally it and save 
the town. It was a useless effort. Gettysburg 
had been doomed to fall into the Confederates’ 
hands from their opening attack in the morning, 
and the prize could not be denied them. After 
this well-sustained contest all the Federal forces 
retreated, for the retreat of the Eleventh Corps 
had uncovered the right of the First and ren- 
At 
the troops of Early’s division entered the town 
which it had cost them so dearly to gain. Gal- 
lant MeCreary, who had had his ambition grati- 


dered the position untenable. 4:30 or 5 P.M. 


fied by being placed in command of an infantry 
regiment, with many others of the pride and 
flower of the South’s manhood, had_ perished 
fighting bravely in the mighty struggle by which 
this result had been attained. 

While Early’s troops had been pressing the 
Eleventh Corps, the divisions of Heth and Pen- 
der of Hill’s corps, and Rodes’s division of Ew- 
ell’s corps, had been doing like service against 
the First Corps and Buford’s cavalry. Heth’s 
division had suffered severely, and had been re- 
At 4 p.m. the whole Con- 
federate line pressed forward in a combined at- 


placed bv Pender’ Ss. 


tack, and General Doubleday, finding resistance 
useless, ordered his troops back to Cemetery 
Hill. 
plished without great loss of men and material ; 
for of those troops of the Eleventh Corps who 


This movement, however, was not accom- 


tried to pass through the town many were made 
prisoners, and several pieces of artillery were 
captured on the Cashtown pike. 

At the close of the fight Ewell’s corps occupied 
Gettysburg, and formed a line thence to Rock 
Creek ; Rodes’s division lay on the right, occu- 
pying Middle Street 


Ridge ; 


as far west as Seminary 
Early lay on the west of the town; and 
Johnston, who did not arrive until after dark, 
occupied the extreme left of our line to the north- 
west and north of the town. Hill’s corps took 
position in the following order : Pender’s divis- 
ion on the right of Rodes’s, with Anderson’s di- 
vision, which had halted too long at Cashtown 
to participate in this day’s battle, on the right, 
and Heth’s division resting in rear of Seminary 
Ridge. The First Corps (Longstreet’s) was on 
the march between Cashtown and Greenwood. 
General McLaws’ division of Longstreet’s corps 
camped that night at Marsh Creek, about four 
miles from Gettysburg ; and Hood’s division was 
marching nearly all night, arriving near the field 
early on the morning of July 2d. 

lt cannot be said that these results had been 
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obtained without great loss to our brave army ; 
for of Rodes’s division nearly 3,000 had been 
either killed, wounded or captured ; Early, al- 
though he came late to the action, had lost over 
5OO and Hill’s two divisions had been 
rather roughly handled and had lost heavily. It 
has been frequently said, and I believe it is true, 


men ; 


that the losses were greater on this day, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, than in any 
battle of the war. I may say that the whole of 
the Confederate army felt much elated over the 
success of the first day’s battle, but there were 
those who looked upon the failure to capture 
Cemetery Hill that (lay as fatal. I remember a 
conversation with the gallant General Ramsuer 
(afterward killed in the Valley of Virginia), 
which took place near the Seminary, and while 
the Federal batteries were shelling us, in which 
he said, while pointing to the hill: ‘‘ Garnett, 
we must get that hill to-night or never.’’ He 
was right. I believed so at that moment, and 
the desperate attempts to take it by assault dur- 
ing the next two days proved his words to be 
prophetic. 

When the retreating Federals reached Ceme- 
tery Hill they were met by General Hancock, 
who arrived just as they were coming up from 
the town, with orders from General Meade to as- 
sume the command. His presence was familiar 
to the troops, and inspired great confidence ; and 
besides, it was the evidence of the approach of 
reinforcements. 

With that quick perception which he possessed 
in a remarkable degree, Hancock recognized the 
character of the position on Cemetery Hill as one 
for a defensive battle, and at once determined to 
retain possession of it. He judged, as he after- 
ward told me in a conversation at Newport, R.L., 
that this would be a difficult task for the disor- 
ganized and demoralized troops as they came up 
the hill, and the delay in the arrival of fresh 
troops gave him but little hope of success should 
the Confederates make another determined as- 
sault. He resorted to strategy in this emergency, 
and, having placed the First and Eleventh Corps 
in the centre, a force was despatched to occupy 
Culp’s Hill, which was some distance to his right, 
and what remained of Buford’s cavalry was sent 


to the extreme left. Thus there was the appear- 


ance of a great force on Cemetery Hill, which 
may have produced the impression that the 
Union army had been greatly reinforced. 

Near sunset the Twelfth and Third Corps arrived 
and were placed in position, and soon afterward 
the Second Corps came up and thus completed the 
disposition of the Federal army for the night. 








GENERAL 
I have said that this battle was the result of 
accident, to the absence of the Confed- 
erate which should have at hand 
to inform General Lee of the movements and po- 
sition of the Federal army. Where 
When General Lee determined upon the cam- 
paign General J. E. B. Stuart was directed to 
place all the cavalry on the right flank of the 
Blue Ridge, to 
across the Potomac. 
reached Chambersburg with 


and due 
cavalry, been 


was it? 


army, and, by moving east of the 
watch and follow the enemy 
When 
Longstreet’s and Hill’s corps, Ewell’s being in 
advance at and York, he had 


General Lee 


Carlisle received 


i K P i" 


iENERAL 


Stuart and he 
Stuart, 


no direct communication from 
was ignorant of his whereabouts. 
ever, after leaving two brigades of his cavalry to 
hold the gaps of the Blue Ridge, with no enemy 
in front of them, had crossed the Potomac at 
Creek, above Washington, and 
of his wild raids’’ around the rear of the 
Federal army. At Rockville he captured a wagon 
train, which he ‘attempted to carry along with 
him. Reaching Hanover, he found himself op- 
posed by a strong force of Federal cavalry, 


how- 


Seneca was on 


a 


one 


and, 
as his horses and men were nearly worn out, he 
undertook to join the main army or some part of 
it. He accordingly made a night march to York, 
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but Early had 
lisle, he found 
After throwing son 
fire to tl 
that the army 


and, pushing along to Car- 
occupied by a Federal force. 
ie shells into the town and set- 
sarracks loeated there, fearing 
ngaged in a battle at Gettys- 
best he could with his jaded 
to the army 
There 


t from this raid—a wagon train 


ting 


he hurried as 
troopers to let 


burg, 
irdy assistance 
from which he had been so long absent. 
was no good res 
and a paltry si of paroled prisoners not com- 
pensating for the embarrassment which General 
I never heard, however, 


ever reproved General Stuart 


Lee had expert ced, 
that General | 


Td 


LEE’S HEADQUARTERS 


AT GETTYSBURG, 


for this futile raid 
history as th 
campaign. 
What the f 
night I 
federates 
nearly accomp! 
dently rested o1 


although it will go down in 
iuse of the failure of this great 
ling was in the Union army that 
to say ; but that of the Con- 
exultation, for they had 
ished the end in view, and confi- 

their arms in the hope of a suc- 


am unable 


was ne of 


cessful issue on the following day. The question 
in the minds of both armies as they rested weary 
day’s struggle was : ‘‘ What 
will the morrow bring forth?’ And so the vex- 
ed question perplexed their brains until sleep 
lulled them into rest. 


and torn from the 
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ANARCHISM. 


ITS ORIGIN, “GROUPS” AND CLUBS. 


ANARCHISM is one of those curious products of 
modern society which will well repay considera- 
tion. It is a sympton of disease, a malignant 
fungoid growth, so to speak, on the body politic, 
with deeply rooted causes which it is the busi- 
ness of the social pathologist to probe and inves- 
tigate. It cannot be hastily dismissed as the pro- 
duct of the diseased fancy of a half-crazed brain, 
or simply as a phase of fiendish crime. Such a 
cursory treatment would be unphilosophic, and 
a wilful blindness to facts which are patent to all 
who do not refuse to see them. Anarchism is 
not a mere ebullition of passion, or the whim of a 
lunatic. It is much more than that. 
or doctrine which 


It is a creed 
some sort of scientific 
basis, and which has been deliberately thought 


has 


out and formulated in terms that are fairly well 
defined. Some of its best-known propounders 
have been men of exceptional ability, and even 
Vaillant, Ravachol and Henry display an amount 
of cunning, determination, and of ill - digested 
knowledge which is almost incredible. 
Anarchism may be said to be a creed of Franco- 
Russian origin. It is strange how extremes will 
sometimes meet ; and just as republican France 
and despotic Russia have embraced one another 
in political alliance, so Anarchism has been 
hatched in Siberian prisons and on the boule- 
vards of Paris. It is the child both of despotism 
and democracy. The propagandists of Anarch- 
ism go a long way back for a basis for their creed, 
and they have found no difficulty in finding in 
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the writings of authors of established fame vari- 
ous statements, which, apart from their context, 
seem to lend support to the dogmas of Anarch- 
ism. From such writers all sorts of phrases 
have been borrowed, and loudly proclaimed with 
a flourish of trumpets. Such are the ‘‘ Fais ce 
que veux ”? of Rabelais, and the ‘‘ A chacun selon 
ses besoins et selon la possibilité’’ of the Ana- 
baptist Miinzer, a contemporary of Rabelais. So, 
too, La Boétie, the friend of Montaigne, is 
brought under contribution, and his treatise, 
‘De la Servitude Volontaire,’’ is quoted with 
approval. Right, he says, has not created man 
for service ; where there is not liberty, men live 
under a régime of tyranny. Even La Fontaine 
does not escape, and he, too, is placed amongst 
the fathers of Anarchism. His aphorism ‘‘ Notre 
ennemi, c’est notre maitre’’ often figures at the 
head of revolutionary placards. Stranger still, 
Bossuet is claimed as an implicit supporter of 
Anarchist He certainly denounced 
the rich for their insolent oppression of the poor, 
and in his righteous indignation he committed 
himself to the statement that God had given all 
things as a common gift to men, as He had the 
air and the light, and that there was nothing 
over which anyone had any individual right. It 
is with much less surprise that we find Diderot 


doctrine. 
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and Rousseau placed in the forefront among the 
prophets. There was much in their philosophy 
which would naturally seem to countenance An- 
archical doctrines, and no one can wonder at find- 
ing their works heavily laid under contribution. 
Great philosophical writers almost always have 
disciples who torture and pervert their teachings 
quite beyond recognition, and borrow their au- 
thority in support of dogmas to which they in no 
way assented. Nature,’’? said Diderot, ‘‘ has 
neither made servants nor masters: I do not 
wish either to give or receive laws.’’ That is a 
dictum which h: een received with a chorus of 
applause. Again, when Rousseau proclaimed 
social product and the result 
of education, he was sowing the seeds of more 


that inequality i 


portentous growths than he ever dreamed of in 
his wildest flights of fancy. And _ so, too, with 
his philosophy the origin of society : ‘* The 
first person who, having a plot of land, thought 
of asserting ‘This is mine,’ and found people 
simple enough believe him, was the true 
founder of civil society.’’ 

There is littl nder that writings which con- 
tain passages of this kind should form the gospel 
of the Anarchist creed. 
put in practice | 
fact, though not i 


That creed was largely 
ing the French Revolution in 
name. It was not then defined 
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SEARCHING FOR INCRIMINATING PAPERS, 


or formulated; the floating ideas had not yet 
been crystallized down into a system. Some 
years had yet to elapse before this was done. 
Proudhon was the first to make any approach to 
give form and substance to the doctrine. This 
extraordinary man was born in 1809, at Besan- 
con. He was early known, not merely for his 
great ability, but also for his exemplary charac- 
ter. His lectures and his writings were distin- 
guished alike for their quality and their piety. 
But in the year 1840 he startled the world by 
the production of that extraordinary — book, 
** Qu’ est-ce que la Propriété ?”’ He answered the 
question by saying : ‘‘ La propriété, c’ est le vol.”’ 
He took part in the revolution of 1848, and was 
subsequently imprisoned for the part he played 
therein. He was again imprisoned in 1858, and 
died seven. years laters in comparative obscurity. 
Proudhon reduced Anarchism to a system, so far 
as it can be called a system at all. According to 
his theory, the State is no longer to exist ; there 
is only to be a sort of administration charged 
with the duty of securing liberty and justice for 
all. There are no longer to be any masters, nor 
any higher and lower classes ; sovereignty is to 
reside in each citizen ; everything is to be decen- 
tralized for the benefit of the greatest number ; 





from government there is to emerge no-govern- 
ment—in a word, Anarchism. There are to be 
no longer any national frontiers ; there will be 
no such thing as La Patrie, because all the peo- 
ples of the world will fraternize together in 
brotherly love. Such, in brief, is the doctrine of 
Proudhon, and it is practically almost identical 
with the Anarchism of the present day. 

With Proudhon Anarchism was little more 
than a philosophical abstraction ; it was left to 
two Russians to give it that impulse forward into 
the domain of practical revolutionary politics 
which was destined to result in such disastrous 
consequences. The two men were Michel Baku- 
nin and Prince Krapotkin. Bakunin was born 
in 1814, of an aristocratic family, and entered 
He left it at the age of 
twenty-one, and took up his residence at Mos- 
cow, where he devoured the writings of Hegel 
and Schopenhauer, and formed one of a circle of 


the Russian army. 


young men, among whom were Katkoff, who be- 
came famous as the editor of the Moscow Gazette, 
and Herzen, who was afterward a prominent 
Nihilist. Bakunin was a restless individual, 
who was never at peace himself, nor would let 
others enjoy it. He was a stormy petrel of 
politics, who delighted in nothing so much as in 
plots and revolutions. In 1846 he visited Paris, 
where he imbibed something of the teachings of 
Proudhon and George Sand. He was first dis- 
tinguished as an active Panslavist, and of course 
took a part in the revolutions of 1848. For the 
share he took in that at Dresden he was given 
up to the Russian authorities, who sent him to 
Siberia, whence he succeeded in making his 
escape. It was not until 1865 that he turned 
his attention to social questions. In that year 
was founded the International Association of 
Working Men, of which Karl Marx was the 
dominating spirit. It was in connection with 
this association that the two men came into 
conflict. They agreed that society needed to be 
entirely reconstituted ; but while the Socialism 
of Marx involved more restrictions on liberty 
than ever, the Anarchism of Bakunin meant lib- 
erty running into license. Bakunin thereupon 
founded the International Alliance of Democratic 
Socialism, which became subsequently known as 
the Federation of the Jura. His rivalry with 
Marx was excessively bitter, and the triumph of 
his ideas at the Congress of the International in 
1873 proved the destruction of that institution. 
He died in 1876, leaving behind him several 
works, the best known of which is ‘‘ Dieu et 
E’ tat.”’ 

Prince Krapotkin was born in 1842, entered 
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the army, and subsequently traveled in Siberia ; 
and examined the glacial deposits of Finland 
and Sweden; and he received distinctions for 
his meritorious services. It was not until 1872 
that he visited Belgium and Switzerland, where 
he joined the advanced or Anarchist section of 
the International. He then returned to Russia, 
and for his complicity in a revolutionary plot 
was imprisoned, He made his escape, and, go- 
ing to Switzerland, joined the Jura Federation. 
An active propagandist of his peculiar doctrines, 
he took part in the direction of the first Anarch- 
ist journ ll. L’ Avant-Garde, and in 1879 brought 
out Le Révolté at Geneva. He removed the 
paper to Paris, and subsequently changed its 
name to La Révolte, under which title it was run 
until its recent suppression. He was tried and 
condemned at Lyons in 1885 for his revolution- 
ary doctrines, but was liberated in 1886, It only 
remains to be said that he has published several 


articles in some of the leading English journals 
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Paris Commune of 1871, was sentenced to death, 
transported, and was amnestied in 1879. He 
has subsequently taken a leading part in the 
direction of La Révolte. 

Both Kray 
mean ability and achievements, and it is obvi- 
ous that doct s which they have deliberately 
adopted cal t be 
What, then, 


theoretical 


and Reelus are men of no 


dismissed with a_ sneer. 
these doctrines, what is their 
dation, and what are their prac- 
veneral character of Anarchism 
ready been outlined in what has 
udhon, but the subject will re- 


tical aims? ‘1 
as a creed has 
been said of 

pay a some leeper consideration at a time 
when so ma 
creed to its | 
ists justice, t 


lesperadoes have carried out the 

extremes. To do the Anarch- 
leave us in no doubt as to their 
meaning. 7 it least, give us full warning. 
What they 1 ind what they intend is plainly 
set out in tl published works, such as Krapot- 
kin’s ‘‘ Paroles d’un Révolté’’ and his ‘* La Con- 
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and reviews, and that his Anarchist papers have 
been collected and published by his friend, 
Elisée Reclus, under the title of ‘‘ Paroles d’un 


Révolté.’’ Reclus himself is a distinguished 
geographer, some of his works having attained a 
world-wide reputation. He took part in the 


AN ANARCHIST MEETING. 


quéte du Pain,’ and Jean Grave’s ‘Société 
Mourante’’ and his ‘‘ 
la Révolution 
which are 


Société au Lendemain de 
’ not to speak of their journals, 
numerous enough and are in many 
languages. There is no concealment of their ulti- 
mate ends, nor are these ends, it must in justice 
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be said, in themselves of that abhorrent descrip- 
tion which people are accustomed to 
ciate with the term ‘‘ Anarchism.’’ It is the 
adoption of the means in the name of which 
such crimes have been perpetrated which will for 
ever blast Anarchism with infamy and disgrace. 
And those who have preached the doctrines in 
words cannot shake off their share of responsi- 
bility for the terrible acts of those whose minds 
they have perverted. 


asso- 


Anarchism, then, may be said to have two 
sides 





a positive and a negative. It begins from 
the negative point of view by advocating the 
total abolition of our present social institutions. 
There is to be no more property, capital, privi- 
leges, fatherland, frontiers, wars, State, or au- 
thority of any kind, whether monarchical or 
republican, absolute or parliamentary. Grave, 
in his ‘‘ Société Mourante,’’ puts it in this way : 
** Anarchy desires to assert the negation of au- 
thority. Now, authority pretends to justify its 
existence by the necessity of defending social 
institutions, such as the Family, Religion, Prop- 
erty, ete., and it has created a great machinery 
to assure its exercise and its sanction, such as 
the Law, the Army, the Legislative Power, the 
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Executive, etc. Anarchists, then, must attack all 
institutions of which Power has been created the 
defender, and the utility of which it seeks to 
demonstrate, in order to justify its own exist- 
ence.’’ Its positive side is implicitly contained 
in the two leading formule, ‘‘ Fais ce que veux ”’ 
and ‘‘ Tout est 4 tous.’’ A sort of communism 
is to be established, in which harmony and good- 
The 
positive side is a necessary corollary of the nega- 
tive, and almost necessarily follows from it, 
though whether the anticipated results are likely 
to follow is certainly what most people would 
strenuously deny. However that may be, and 
whatever one may think of it, it is the simple 
fact that there are some people who seriously 
believe that with unrestricted individual liberty, 
and the abolition of all authority whatever, the 
millenium for which have so ardently 
yearned would speedily arrive. That is the 
Anarchist ideal, and it is in essence nothing but 


ness will, as a matter of course, prevail. 


men 


individualism or /aissez-faire carried out to its log- 
ical extreme. 

Such is the history and origin of the Anarchist 
creed, and it is one which anyone may be per- 
mitted to hold if he pleases, and also to preach 
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confines himself 
to peaceful methods. Unfor- 
tunately, its practical realiza- 
‘tion involves the destruction of 
society as we now have it. It 
predicates 


long as } 
SO iong as he 


a complete sweep- 
ing away, the making of a 
tabula rasa of our social insti- 
tutions, and for their peaceful 
evolution impatient Anarchism 
is apparently not inclined to 
wait. The transformation of so- 
ciety is demanded here and 
now, and this consummation 
can only be achieved by phys- 
ical force, or by an active pro- 
pagandism of the doctrine, in 
the hope of making as many 
disciples as possible. Anarch- 
ism is before everything a liv- 
ing and a proselytising creed. 
Like the followers of Moham- 
med, the Anarchist may be 
almost said to offer the alter- 
native of the sword or the 
It will be, then, of 
some interest to inquire into 
the methods he has adopted 
for the 
tenets. 

The basis of the Anarchist 
organization is what is called 
the ‘‘ and it is only 
consistent the ideals of 
Anarchy to make this *‘ group”’ 


Koran. 


dissemination of his 


group,” 


with 


of as simple a nature as pos- 
sible. To do otherwise would be to leave the door 
open to the intrusion of that béte noire author- 
ity. The 
upon or 


‘‘group’’ has no solid ground to rest 
any element of duration. It is a sort 
of spontaneous meeting of persons who hold 
Anarchist ideas, and may be dissolved with the 
same ease with which it is created. 
bers of a 


The mem- 
‘group’’ despise the name of ‘‘ cit- 
and have adopted that of ‘‘comrade’”’ 

The ‘‘ groups’’ are generally found in 
the great towns, and usually consist of those 
who the quarter, the 
= meeting once or twice a week in 


They 


izen,”’ 

instead. 
live in same street or 
comrades ”’ 
each other’s houses or in a wine-shop. 
discuss Anarchism and its prospects, but that 
is all. No decision is arrived at which is in 
anyway binding on the members of the ‘‘ group.”’ 
Anyone who pleases may attend, and no ques- 
tion is asked. He may become a convert if he 
chooses, and he may adopt any method of propa- 
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gandism that he likes, without being under any 
necessity to ulge it to his ‘‘ comrades.’’ The 
whole idea of this feculiar system, which is no 
system, is to dispense as far as possible with any 
tangible authority. In some countries it appears 
that a federation of the ‘‘ groups’’ has been at- 
tempted, but in France even-this slender ap- 
proach to centralization has been discarded, and 
it is this absence of embodiment in the concrete 
which enables them so successfully to elude the 
investigations The whole system 
stantial fabric,’’ which fades away 
like the futa ina When approached. A French 
Anarchist estimates that Paris contains about a 
hundred ‘‘ groups,’’ and the rest of France about 
four or five ndred, each ‘‘ group’”’ consisting 
of about fiftee: ’ so that this would 
bring up the number of militant Anarchists in 
France to something like ten thousand. In ad- 
dition to that it is claimed that they have many 


f the police. 
is an ‘‘unsu 


‘* comrades ? 
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adherents who, from motives of fear or prudence, 
have not dared to openly pronounce themselves, 
but who send pecuniary aid ; while there are 
many more who at least sympathize with An- 
archist ideas. The number of these more or less 
latent Anarchists—who form, as it were, an ill- 
defined fringe round the Anarchist proper—has 
been put as high as fifty thousand, and they are 
said to be drawn from all ranks of society, but 
chiefly from the workers who lead a sedentary 
life, such as tailors and shoemakers, and who do 
their work in their own homes. It is supposed 
that their occupations are not of a kind to offer 
distractions to the mind, which therefore turns 
in upon itself, and is like the sword of Hudibras, 
which 
** Ate into itself for lack ' 
Of somebody to hew and hack.’’ 


It should be added that several attempts have 
been made to hold both national and interna- 
tional congresses of Anarchists, and one of these 
was held It is 
said that as many as seven languages were spoken 


in Chicago with some success. 


at its meetings, which, if true, is striking evi- 
dence of the extent of Anarchist ramifications ; 
and it is not surprising to read that the meet- 
ings were conducted in true Anarchical fashion, 
without any president or rules, while any pro- 
posals to organize the party were rejected as 
tending to introduce something resembling a 
form of government. And that is a thing which 
no Anarchist could stand. 
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Each ‘‘ group,’’ which assumes some fantastic 
name, makes itself a propagandist centre ; and 
this it does in various ways. If possible, which 
generally means if it has sufficient funds, it starts 
a journal of its own. If it cannot do this, it 
does what is next best, and prints and scatters 
broadcast placards and manifestoes. These are 


frequently of a most incendiary description. 
They are described as being printed by some 
fantastic name, and are, there- 
fore, difficult to trace to their sources. 


produced in great abundance at times of general 


agency with a 
They are 


elections, with the object of inducing electors to 
abstain from voting, and of bespattering candi- 
Their 
inferred from such 
which have appeared 
A 


Russes a 


dates of all parties with abuse. violent 


character may be headings 


as the following, upon 


some of these Parisian placards : bas la 
Chambre !’’ ‘‘ Les 


Fréres de France !’’ 


leurs 
‘La vengeance est un ce- 
Pn 
Here is a 
specimen of two manifestoes that appeared in 
France at the time of a general election, and it 
will serve to illustrate the sort of things they are : 


Terroristes 
voir’’; ‘* Mort aux juges, mort aux jurés 
ne tuera jamais assez,’’ and the like. 


‘*Comrades, times of elections can be to us only 
a favorable occasion to show the people how they 
are exploited, the social injustice of which they 
are the victims, and to 
Every human being 


propagate the revolt. 
has a right to life and to 
only regard as robbers the 
rich, and those who exploit and take from the 
poor.”’ ‘*PDown with the Chamber, 


well-being ; and we 


Or, again : 
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people ! Retake your liberty, your initiative, and 
guard them. The Government is the valet of 
capital; down with the Government! Down 
with King Carnot! Into the gutter with the 
Senate ! Into the river with the Chamber! Into 
the dunghill with the whole of this old social rot- 
Down with the Chamber ! 
the Senate, the Presidency, Capital ! 


the social revolution ! 


tenness ! Down with 
Long live 

Long live Anarchy !”’ 
Some of these manifestoes are specially framed 

to try and win over the army. The ‘‘ group”’ 


known as the ‘‘ League of Antipatriots’’ is par- 


ticularly active in this direction, especially at 


times when conscripts are leaving their homes 
for the barracks. The ‘‘Chant des Antipatri- 
otes’’ is one of their productions. Here is a 
portion of one of their manifestoes : ‘‘ Conscripts, 
we are enemies of laws; all laws are barbarous, 
unjust, idiotic, made by capitalists and their 
valets to the entire profit of themselves, and to 
the injury of the producers, the poor, the un- 
happy. A struggle has been entered upon with 
the poor, who resist the exploitation of which 
they are the victims, and the bourgeois arm 
themselves in self-defense. They call you, sol- 
diers, to their aid, wishing to make you their 
hired assassins ; but at what hire ? 
before going to the barracks reflect upon what 
the Anarchists tell you ; reflect !’’ 

It is with allurements of this kind and with 
antipatriotic songs that the conscripts are accom- 
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istic theories. 1] 
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knowledge of .\ 
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great freedom 
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to the town halls where the lots 


those already enlisted are cor- 
ents which are tossed into the 


ive various other methods of 
ilarize their doctrines. There 
ial meetings at cafés, which 
family 
‘soup confer- 
very poor are entertained. 

societies known as Anarchist 
every week to discuss social- 


uunch conferences ”’ 
venings, and 


ublic meetings of these clubs 

the purpose of spreading a 
ism and are usually harmless 
ising ; with the police always 
wn upon them in case of too 
peech they could not well be 
etings are often held on Sun- 
take the form of entertain- 

¢ and singing in addition to 

In the London clubs children 


ise a greater portion of the au- 


y concerts. On other nights 
‘t so harmless a character are 

speeches are made and the 
up to a high pitch of excite- 
the clubs are raided by the 
t is thought that any member 
ib are plotting mischief the 

and quietly seized, the in- 
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mates taken into custody and the building 
thoroughly searched for incriminating papers. 
The members thus captured usually submit 
quietly, knowing the uselessness of resistance, 
but one or two will often struggle desperately 
against capture and have to be handcuffed before 
they can be subdued. 

The Anarchistic press has been incidentally re- 
ferred to, but its importance challenges our fur- 
ther attention. It has, in fact, been extraordinarily 
active, and nowhere more so than in France. 
Most of these journals have been from time to 
time suppressed, and have therefore been for the 
most part extremely short-lived. But they reap- 
pear again under different names with the rapid- 
ity of the decapitated heads of the hydra. If the 
names of all which have existed were to be given 
they would extend to quite a long list. As it is, 
taking the world over, those recently actually liv- 
ing are tolerably numerous. It has been caleu- 
lated that there are eight in the French language, 
three being published in France, three in Belgi- 
um, one at Geneva, and one in the United States ; 
that there are six in English, four being pub- 
lished in London and two in the United States ; 
that there are ten in German, six being pub- 
lished in the United States, two in Austria, and 
one each in Berlin and London ; that there are 
eleven in Italian, three of these being published 
out of Italy in New York, Buenos Ayres and 
Brazil ; that there are nine in Spanish, three of 
them published in Chili, New York and 
Buenos Ayres; while there are two in Portuguese, 
two in Czech, two in both Spanish and Italian, and 
one in Dutch. If this calculation approximates 
to correctness, there can be no doubt that the 
press is at the present moment a very important 
propagandist organ. These journals are sup- 
ported by writers who give their services gratu- 


being 


itously ; and as they rely on their sales to’ cover 
their expenses, it may be imagined that they are 
only kept going with considerable difficulty. 
Anarchism is an element in society which will 
nave to be met in a very serious spirit. Its pro- 
fessed adherents are numerous, widespread and 
determined, and are drawn from all ranks of so- 
ciety. An Anarchist has recently been arrested 
in Paris who had inherited a fortune, and among 
whose papers was found a will leaving a sum of 
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300,000 francs to Jean Grave for the benefit of 
the ‘‘comrades.’’ A creed which wins votaries 
both among the intelligent and the wealthy, who 
sacrifice much to the cause, must have in it some 
rational elements at least. Anarchism, indeed, 
is, when closely looked at, nothing but a logical 
deduction from the doctrine of laissez-faire. It is 
the quintessence of individualism and the anti- 
thesis of bureaucracy. A colony of St. Simon- 
ians are said to have worn a coat so made that it 
could not be taken off without the help of some 
one else, as a perpetual reminder of mutual de- 
pendence. Anarchism is the exact opposite of 
that. It is the gospel of individual independence. 
Bismarck is said to have remarked that freedom 
is a luxury which few could allow themselves, 
but Anarchists consider it a necessity of life. 
And in so far as it is a protest against the excessive 
interference of the State, it has a firm basis on 
the ultimate facts of human nature. There is 
some sense in the remark of Tom Paine, that 
government is a necessary evil, is due to our 
wickedness, and, like dress, is a badge of lost 
innocence. When Reclus said that there could 
only be morality where there was liberty, he was 
only echoing what Aristotle laid down long ago 
in his ‘‘ Ethics.”’ There can be very little doubt 
that Anarchism is the direct product of that over- 
grown bureaucracy which, together with excessive 
taxation and compulsory service in the army, 
has reduced the liberty of the subject on the 
Continent to the Anarchism 
is but a phase of the opposition which strong- 
handed governments always produce, and that 
is a fact of very dire import; for so long 
as men are found to preach with voice and pen 
the necessity for the subversion of society, so 
long will wicked miscreants be ready to adopt 
what is euphemistically called ‘‘la propagande 
par le fait.’ There are always a certain number 
of men who are ‘‘so incensed’”’ by ‘‘the vile 
blows and buffets of the world”’’ that they are 
reckless what they do ‘‘to spite the world.’ 
Bring these men beneath the influence of An- 
archical literature, and have the 
thrower ready made. intellectual 


merest shadow. 


you bomb- 
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gandists of the theory are said to repudiate any 
complicity with crime, but their responsibility is 
a heavy one, and cannot be shaken off. 
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P © do and to say the right 
thing at the proper mo- 
ment became Hebe’s 
problem. She knew by 
experience the futility of 
appealing to Dorothy 
concerning her relations 
with Mr. Sherwood. The 

young woman was so independent in every sense 
of the word, that even an allusion to her per- 
sonal affairs might result in hastening the catas- 
trophe that could, perhaps, be averted by pru- 
dent measures. While debating this point with 
herself, on the morning after the birthday party, 
Hebe heard Malcolm whistling in his work-room. 

She naturally shrank from inciting a family 
quarrel, and began to wonder if Tibbits in his 
excitement and jealousy could have exaggerated 
matters without intention. Dorothy, at the 


can collect our traps now and 
Does it seem like six months ?”’ 
so much has happened ; 

‘¢ Yes, lots of things that no one could foresee. 
Often it is an effort for you to act like your merry 
self ; the cares of the entire Russell family have 
a habit of taking refuge on your shoulders. You 
must simply shake them off. I am interested in 
keeping your pretty shoulders free of burdens.”’ 

‘“‘T know. Indeed, I could not be happier.’’ 

Malcolm met her glance with the steady, 
searching expression that seemed to read her 
soul. 

‘Then I can 
any choice ?”’ 

6?'NO : they 
dreadful to me 

‘* But we'll only consider the wonderful side 
There is no use in packing until I se- 


hunt upasteamer. Have you 


all equally wonderful and 


4A 


of one, 


breakfast table, did not look as if she was medi- 
tating anything to threaten the honor of the fam- 
ily. She had been joking with Ernest over the 
number of letters in his mail, and grumbling be- 
sause the strawberries were not as sweet as she 
liked them to be. 

Hebe was disposed to overlook their acidity 
in consideration of eating the berries in April. 
Malcolm called to her at that moment and then 
appeared in the doorway. Hebe was laughing. 

‘¢ You’ ve forgotten something 

‘‘Oh, what!’’ She gazed at him, startled. 

‘““You must be absorbed. Why, not so very 
long ago——”’ 

‘‘ Yes—indeed ! Oh, but I did remember it 
yesterday, and I was on the point of rushing in 
there to remind you; and then, I thought you 
would enjoy speaking of it first.”’ 
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cure tickets, and I’ ll get youatrunk. We needn’t 
bother about putting things away ; Dorothy will 
take charge of these rooms while we are absent. 
Pll finish up my work and start after lunch.”’ 

He retired to his den, and Hebe stood for 
some seconds recalling his speech about Dorothy. 

The hours passed while Hebe reflected, and at 
intervals made short lists of what she and Mal- 
colm had to take with them; and as 
Dorothy was out when lunch was announced, 
gayly they ate it and discussed their coming trip. 

‘Had Dorothy an engagement to-day ?’’ asked 
Malcolm. 

*€ Not that I heard of,’’ said Hebe. 

They had gone upstairs, and Hebe was idly 
watching his preparations to go out, when he 
spoke again : 

‘‘That is the third time within a week that 
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we have eaten lunch without her. Does she get 
it here later on ?”’ 

‘*T couldn’ t tell.’’ 

‘*Well, don’t look so heart-broken.’”’ Mal- 
colm was selecting a stick. ‘‘She always did 
consult her own convenience. Of course, being 
mistress now, it would be more dignified to ap- 
pear at the meals.’’ 

‘* Malcolm ’’—Hebe flushed and paled, and 
spoke impulsively—*‘‘ would you like to have 
her go with us ?”’ 

He turned to watch her, slightly frowning. 

“Out with it !’’ 

‘*T can’t explain it. I only feel that Dorothy 
is in need of help, and perhaps, if she could 
get away from everything and everybody * 

‘*T want to know explicitly what you have 
heard 








‘Tt is so vague. She meets Sherwood, and 
he shows her letters at the clubs. Mr. Tibbits 
told me these very things yesterday.” 

‘‘There is nothing very vague about those 
facts.”’ 

** Not when formulated.”’ 

‘* Hebe, you are too lenient. Dorothy is ten 
years older than you are. She knows better than 
she is doing.”’ 

‘* The worst of it all is that Mr. Tibbits has 
ceased his visits.’’ 

‘*T can’t blame him.’’ 

Malcolm sat down, thoroughly perplexed. 

‘* A decided break might be the very thing,”’ 
he mused. ‘‘ Hebe, take the first opportunity 
and invite her to go with us. You can enlarge 
upon the pleasure we anticipate and show her 
what an advantage it will be for you to have her 
with you. If she refuses, why, then, we can 
assume that this business is a serious matter, 
and we'll take Ernest into our councils. What 
do you think ?”’ ‘ 

‘‘Oh, for several weeks I have been worried 
about Dorothy. She is undecided about some 
important step. Mr. Tibbitts lays great stress 
upon Mr. Sherwood’s influence over her.’’ 

‘“You are exerting the counteracting force, 
Hebe.”’ 

‘‘ But she is so positive. I went all over the 
ground with her as soon as she discovered that 
the man had a wife.’’ 

‘Tt is a wild affair, and they both know it. 
The circumstances lend a certain charm to the 
infatuation. If they could legally marry I don’t 
believe that Dorothy would accept him. The 
thing will die a natural death if left to itself. I 
tell you, Dorothy is nobody’s fool.”’ 

‘¢ She has let Tibbits go.’’ 


‘* Because she can always command admirers. 
She is a born flirt.’’ 

‘‘But suppose that this time she really 
cares ?”” 

‘‘Ask her to come with us. I'll wager that 
she consents. I’m not inclined to borrow 
anxiety. Don’t put it off, because I may lose 
my chance for choice berths.’’ 

‘*T’]l run up and see if she is in her room.”’ 

Hebe’s knock was answered. Dorothy was 
sitting in a low chair. She was still in her 
walking dress and perceptibly fatigued. 

‘*Did you have lunch ?’’ asked Hebe. 

“*Oh, yes.”’ 

‘*T want to tell you something very nice.”’ 

‘20 you i 

‘Malcolm wants you to go abroad with us. 
Oh, don’t even think of an answer until I have 
finished. We are not going to tire ourselves 
sight seeing, but just wander here and there and 
enjoy every moment of the time. If you will 
join us, we two can amuse ourselves and give 
Malcolm an opportunity to ramble alone in out 
of the way places.”’ 

Dorothy listened, a deep flush spreading from 
cheeks to temples as Hebe proceeded. Then 
she shook her head and spoke abruptly. 

‘Two are company.”’ 

‘*Oh, we know just precisely how independent 
you are, and I’m sure we three can have a jolly 
time together. Come, Dorothy, say ‘ yes,’ for 
Malcolm wants to go and buy our tickets. We 
can start at the earliest possible moment. Think 
what a frolic it will be! Perhaps Ernest will 
come with us, or join us later on. Really, there 
is no reason why you should stay here.”’ 

‘‘Hebe, you are so transparent. It is very 
good of both you and Malcolm to make this 
offer ; but if I cared to go away from home, I 
could easily make the arrangement to leave. 
Just at present I could not agree to any plan. I 
hope you and Malcolm will get off without any 
delay. You have counted so much upon this 
trip.”’ 

Hebe put her hand on Dorothy’s and met her 
glance. 

‘*T want you to come with us, Dorothy. To 
leave you here, conscious that you are in troub- 
led spirits, is quite out of the question. Go with 
us and get rid of this terrible complication.”’ 

‘* What do you know about it?” 

‘‘Just enough to worry me ; not sufficient to 
be able to influence you.”’ 


‘* Your silence is the strongest power you pos- 
sess. Words are useless. Oh, I have struggled 
with myself—not that I care for myself. You 
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don’t, you can’t understand me! I really see 
but one way out of the thing.”’ 

‘*Why not come with us? You would be 
able to take larger views of yourself and the situ- 
ation. Here, you have no opportunity to think. 
You are becoming morbid.”’ 

‘‘ What, put three thousand miles between 
us !”’ 

‘* Love doesn’t count distance by miles, Dor- 
othy. If this man is all that you believe him 
to be, he will stand the test of absence and dis- 
tance.”’ 

‘** Tmpossible |’ 

‘*But we are not going for long.’’ 

‘* But I count the hours that we are separated.”’ 
Dorothy’s voice rose shrill and decided. ‘‘ There 
is no use in coming to me with such a proposi- 
tion. You mean well, but I don’t thank you 
when you try to interfere with my happiness.’’ 

‘*Oh, Dorothy, is this what you call happi- 
ness ?”’ 

**TIt is the only comfort that we can legally 
enjoy ; the mere right to see each other for a few 
hours in the day. You would deprive me even 
of that poor, miserable hold on life.’’ 

‘* In truth, Dorothy, I felt that the oppor- 
tunity to leave your problems for a while would 
be gladly accepted. We are men and women ; 
we have reached years of discretion 

‘Tndiscretion, rather,’? sneered Dorothy. 
‘Ten years ago I would have been afraid of 
facing the position I occupy now. Just one 
thing keeps me here. If I could break all the 
bonds, why, I would do it now ; but we are un- 
fortunate. Mr. Sherwood has no money.”’ 

‘*Tf he had——”’ 

‘‘We would defy the world and forsake it, as 





others do.”’ 

**But, Dorothy, you couldn’t leave your con- 
science behind you; and that comes before the 
world,”’ 

‘‘[?’'m afraid I have no conscience when it 
comes to the point.’’ 

‘¢You would leave us all, for him ?’’ 

‘* Yes, every bi dy a 

**Oh, Dorothy !”’ 

Hebe suddenly threw her arms about Dorothy 
and held her close, kissing her fondly. 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t do that. You only 
upset me, Hebe. If I should do this thing that 
he wishes, would—would you ever have anything 
to do with me again? Would you turn from me 
on the street? My sisters would, I know.”’ 

‘* What are you talking about ?”’ 

‘Hebe, I am hesitating, and you know the 
saying— 
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‘ But there is no reason why you should doa 
foolish thing, Dorothy.’’ 

‘Foolish ! How you riddle things !”’ 

‘* You see, I can imagine a man so great that 
a woman might be pardoned for sacrificing her- 
self for him. I don’t think that you would be 
justified in doing this for Mr. Sherwood. You 
will outlive this infatuation and view the situa- 
tionasI do. Ds 
now to the sensi! 


if you would open your eyes 
side of the affair; put the 
ocean between ind then wisely come to a 
decision.”’ 

“Go away, Hi 

‘*But Malcolm is waiting for your answer to 
his invitation.’’ 

‘ Nothing will 
is final. I am my 
‘* Tf you were, 
‘Nos your nD 


luce me to accept it. This 
n mistress, I hope.”’ 
’ 


would go with us.’ 
ves are clear. What I may 


do, I will be « ely responsible for. Your 
world is a narrow one, and your mind is limited 
by your education. I don’t want you and the 
others to suppose that [am acting against my 


better judgment that I am controlled by a 
stronger will than my own. Iam not governed 
carefully studied the entire 


the eve of a great social revolu- 


by impulse. | 
subject. Weare o1 


tion. Women will soon live ona plane as broad as 
that now taken by men. We shall enjoy equal 
individual rights and be justas exempt from crit- 
icism. We have no real freedom now ; the prog- 


ll one-sided. You and I wear 
the same chains that bound our grandmothers. 
We inherited them with their conservative, ante- 
diluvian ideas about marriage. I have my own 
opinion on the subject. We can wait to discuss 
it. Run to Maleolm. He need not put off his 
arrangements on my account.”’ 

Dorothy grew white and suddenly retreated to 
her dressing-room, shutting the door behind her. 
Hebe went down stairs. Malcolm received her 
with an emphatic ‘‘Great Scott! You look as 
if you had seen a ghost !’’ P 

‘I am quite bewildered.’”’? She sat down and 
spoke with an effort, evidently choosing words. 
‘Dorothy will not go with us.”’ 

“Then she can stay behind.’’ He rose and 
took his hat. ‘‘ You have done your utmost. 
Let me see—we didn’t make a bet. Still, you 
mentally won it.”’ 

He had reached the hall door when he heard 
Hebe calling him, and he ran upstairs to find her 
still quite pale and nervous. She looked at him, 
speaking very gravely and with much hesitation : 

‘‘T want to tell you something, Malcolm. It 
will never do for us to leave here now.”’ 
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‘‘ Now, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘*Oh, so much more than I can express. You 

», Dorothy is completely out of her reason.”’ 

‘Why, Hebe ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—so far as Mr. Sherwood is concerned. 
Heaven only knows what he may induce her to 
do. She told me more than she intended, more 
than she wanted to.”’ 

‘*Of course! She has succeeded in unnerving 
you. I think the sooner I take you out of here, 
the better.”’ 

‘* But lam not unnerved. I want you to listen 
and help me to think. Don’t buy any tickets 
to-day.”’ 

‘¢ But, my dear girl !”’ 

‘‘Now, have patience with the ‘dear girl.’ A 
few days or weeks will make but little difference 
so far as Europe will be concerned.”’ 

** But you are alarming yourself without cause. 
Dorothy is an emotional woman, always inclined 
to exaggerate her feelings, and indifferent to the 
effect of all this excitement upon others.”’ 

‘* Still, we don’t want any harm to come to her 
through our negligence. I wish you could have 
seen and heard her. One moment completely 
wretched, asking me if I would turn from her in 
the streets ; and the next, lecturing on the rights 
of women to as much personal freedom as men 
possess. ”’ 

‘‘ Why, they'll have the suffrage if the new 
opposition party will keep the ball rolling.’’ 

‘* Oh, don’t joke, Malcolm ; indeed, something 
serious is at the bottom of Dorothy’s excite- 
ment.”’ 

Malcolm put away his hat and drew Hebe to a 
sofa. 


‘* You are serious,sweetheart, and so we'll say 
no more about the tickets for the present. I 
wonder what we can possibly do ? 
live in a strange civilization ! If this man ‘should 
put his hand in my pocket, I could use my re- 


By Jove! we 


volver and be justified by the law. If he robs 
my sister of her honor, I have no legal redress.”’ 
‘“T cannot understand what she means about 
personal rights.’’ 
‘“NorI. There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the world when 
fectly her own mistress 


a woman was so per- 
as she is to-day. She 
has always enjoyed the privilege of self-sacri- 
fice. The questions that are worrying Dorothy 
are beyond the law. She knows that perfectly 
well. These experiments have all been tried, 
and they don’t satisfy human nature. Our 
ethical sense is part of our heredity. If we 
violate it, suffering results. Let us see if your 
proposition to go abroad with us impresses her 
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after she has taken time to consider its full ad- 
vantages. I should think the opportunity would 
prove her salvation.”’ 

*‘She looks very tired and nervous. 
tainly, Mr. Sherwood’s influence is not 
ing.”’ 


Cer- 


sooth- 


‘She lives in a condition of feverish excite- 
ment. Her passions are aroused and her reason- 
ing faculties can’t act. I wish that women had 
sufficient self-respect to taboo men like Sher- 
wood. Dorothy never should have met the 
wretch !’’ 

Maleolm again found his hat. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Hepse’s gravity was more eloquent than words. 
He seemed undecided about leaving the house. 

‘*T suppose the person who introduced him to 
Dorothy reasoned that she was old enough and 
sufficiently experienced to avoid an intimacy. 
Hebe, you had better remain in this afternoon. 
I think Pll consult Ernest about this matter. 
You see, dear, it is a very delicate subject to 
meddle with.”’ 

**T can realize that.”’ 

‘Yet you feel intuitively that 
moment is brewing ?”’ 

“Yes, I do.”’ 

‘Then I'll follow your advice 
we can accomplish.”’ 

He went out, and Hebe found a difficult score 
and forced herself to read it carefully. The quiet 
of the great house was soothing and conducive to 
conscientious practice. Once, in the course of 
the long afternoon, Hebe ran up to the door of 
Dorothy’s room, and heard her moving back and 
forth. This sound was encouraging, and Hebe 
returned to her agreeable occupation. 

At dusk the bell rang and the maid brought 
Hebe a letter, which she opened quickly and car- 
ried to the window to read : 


something of 


and try what 


“My Own Sweer Girt—Be ready by ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning. I will bring a carriage and take 
your trunk. We sail before noon. Can call at bank 
on our way to the vessel. Devotedly te 

In the fading light Hebe hastily gathered the 
meaning of the sentences and felt her heart 
throbbing with an indescribable sensation of de- 
light and surprise mingled with regret. Then, 
as her excitement and confusion subsided, she 
ran to her room, struck a light and closely ex- 
amined the envelope. It was addressed to Miss 
Russell, and she now began to wonder at herself 
for having made the mistake of attributing the 
note to Malcolm. She sat down holding it in 
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front of her, and feeling utterly incapable of 
thinking sensibly in connection with it. She 
was growing faint with the dread of coming mis- 
ery and disgrace, when Malcolm entered, speak- 
ing gayly: 

‘*T didn’t have any success ; Ernest had left 
the office. However, we'll see him after dinner. 
I hope it will be ready on time, I’m so hungry.”’ 

He passed into his own room, and Hebe put 
the note in her desk and then dressed for din- 
ner. Her first impulse had been to place the 
note in Malcolm’s hand, but as the minutes went 
by the intention of showing it to him became less 
fixed in her mind. The mental debate pro- 
ceeded. Ernest came to dinner, but Dorothy 
pleaded a headache and did not appear. 

The brothers had the conversation to them- 
selves, but as Hebe stood up Ernest gave her 
one of his steady looks. 

‘* What has come over you, Mistress Russell ?”’ 

** Malcolm will tell you.”’ 

Hebe tried to speak naturally, but the color 
deepened in her cheeks and her eyes flashed as 
she added : 

‘Tf you have any scheme to prevent that man 
from meeting Dorothy again, carry it out at 
once.”’ 

‘* Where are you going?’ asked Malcolm. 

‘To see Dorothy.”’ 

‘Don’t allude to my plan,’’ said Ernest. 

‘Oh, no. His gambling propensities don’t 
concern Dorothy,’’ said Hebe. 

‘‘They are precisely what I can turn to my 
own purpose,’’ said Ernest. 

‘*T’ll go out with you,’’ said Malcolm. ‘‘ Hebe, 
I think, can mount guard over Dorothy this 
evening.”’ 

‘Yes, I will,’’ said Hebe. 

She went to her own room, took the note from 
her desk and again debated with herself. Finally, 
she knelt and prayed for guidance; her own 
judgment was not to be trusted in such a crisis. 

Presently, feeling calm and strong, she went 
to Dorothy’s room and knocked. 

** Who is it ?”’ 

Dorothy’s voice sounded harsh. 

‘It is I, Hebe. Dorothy, I must see you. 
have something for you.”’ 

There was a delay, filled with sounds of locks 
snapping. Dorothy opened the door and Hebe 
saw that her room was dark. The light from 
the hall fell on her white, anxious features. She 
looked annoyed. 

‘* What do you want?’ she asked, sharply. 

‘* Dorothy, let me come in and close the door. 
I have something to explain about this note.’’ 
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Dorothy snatched the note and hurriedly lit 
the gas. Hebe shut the door behind her, locked 
it and watched Dorothy as she read the message. 
She became even paler then. 
turned furiously on Hebe. 

‘“*You dared to open my letter !’’ 

‘By mistake. Look at the address ; the maid 
brought it in to the parlor; I opened it without 
looking at the envelope. Dorothy, I thought it 
was from Malcolm. We had been discussing 
our trip, as you know. When I took it to my 
own room and examined the address and the 
handwriting, I knew it was yours. 
has seen it.’’ 

‘And you have not told Malcolm ?”’ 

‘NO. 

‘¢ Please don’t. 
cret. 


She flushed and 


No one else 


You have discovered my se- 
Keep it to yourself until to-morrow night. 
Then, the world may know it for aught I care.”’ 

Hebe’s eyes were fixed on a trunk of Doro- 
thy’s that stood near the door, and she noticed 
that all the young woman’s trinkets and silver 
were removed from her dressing-case. Dorothy 
read her thoughts. 

‘You are very good to save a quarrel to- 
night. I have made up my mind and nothing 
will change my decision now. You must for- 
get me, Hebe. We'll live abroad and avoid peo- 
ple who know us. I'll come to breakfast as 
usual in the morning. Ernest and Malcolm will 
go out, and I can slip away quietly without at- 
tracting any notice.”’ 

‘*Such an end to an honest life !’’ said Hebe. 
** Dorothy, you will think it all over.’ 

** You call it the end of an honest life !’’ 

‘What else?’ 

Hebe sat down in an easy-chair and gazed at 
Dorothy with a quiet steadiness that surprised 
while it embarrassed her. 

‘Is my present life an honest one ?”’ 

‘*Yes. You make yourself miserable by fa- 
cing temptation. You might turn your back 
upon it.” 

‘“You are an odd creature! Why didn’t you 
give that note to Malcolm ?”’ 

Hebe flushed. 

‘‘Oh, Dorothy! Just think of what it means! 
It makes me so deadly ashamed. I cannot im- 
agine you going away with a man upon whom 
you have no claim. There was a poor girl in 


our little town ; she went away with a married 


man who lived in the neighborhood. About a 
year afterward she came back to her own peo- 
ple. She was so sadly changed that many did 
not recognize her. She leads such an unhappy 
existence.”’ 
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‘‘That has nothing to do with me.’’ 

‘*You will be putting yourself in the same 
position, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no; I shouldn’t come back.’’ 

‘* Dorothy, you shall not go!’’ 

‘* Hebe, you don’t know the world. Women 
with social position and fortune are not treated 
like your poor little country-girl.”’ 

‘But they are more deserving of blame than 
she is.”’ 

Dorothy sat down and faced Hebe. 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that. It is the 
same temptation, I suppose. What we are and 
what we have, our obligations, our principles, 
all seem to drift away from us, and nothing is of 
any importance but the one desire—to be with 
the beloved one. Here, it is hopeless! Abroad, 
it is possible. I am a victim of passion. I know 
it. But, Hebe, Iam not wronging anyone. I 
am not breaking a wife’s vows, nor bringing 
disgrace on innocent children.’’ 

‘But your brothers and sisters ?”’ 

Dorothy rose and paced the floor. 

“‘T have thought of them all, individually. 
What is John to me now? Nothing. He mar- 
ried to please himself and followed his own bent, 
preferring hypocrisy to confidence in us. Anne 
is happy ; so is Addie. Neither has any need of 
me in her life now. Malcolm has devoted his 
future to you, and Hebe, you somehow seem to 
meet every want that a reasonable man can have. 
As for Ernest, if I have a preference it is for 
him. Hebe, Ernest is very little to me. He 
spends his leisure hours at clubs. I wouldn’t 
dream of asking him to break an engagement 
for my sake. The truth is, that now that we are 
all so independent of each other, our old affec- 
tion seems to be a thing of the past.”’ 

‘But, still, if affection has gone, pride re- 
mains. Malcolm once told me that he never 
heard of a bad woman on either side of the 
house. The remark impressed me because one 
time I heard my father discussing marriage with 
my eldest brother. At that period, I wondered 
what he meant. Father used the same expres- 
sion. He told my brother that before asking a 
girl to marry him, he should learn something 
about the women that she was descended from. 
I remember the advice distinctly, I suppose, be- 
cause I could not comprehend it. He said that 
if his grand-daughters inherited virtue, he would 
be satisfied.”’ 

‘*Now, you understand it all.’’ 

‘* Tf not all, certainly the importance of the idea 
that father was conveying. Chevalier Bayard was 
proud to have the same comforting reflection.”’ 
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““Some of our clergymen should preach a 
new crusade in favor of the cardinal virtues,”’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘In our high-pressure existence 
they are apt to be lost sight of.”’ 

‘*T hope not, Dorothy.”’ 

‘‘T suppose you will betray me to Mal- 
colm ?”’ 

‘‘T never was so sorely tempted in my life. 
If he had come over to kiss me as usual when he 
came in, I should have put the note in his hand. 
I was excited and I was holding it. He turned 
to enter his own room, and I had time to realize 
that I had accidentally learned your secret and 
had no right to mention it.’’ 

‘* You poor child! Oh, don’t touch me! I’m 
going to make you suffer, at least in your pride 
about your husband’s family.’’ Dorothy laughed 
out, mockingly, defiantly. ‘‘ When John mar- 
ried an Irish servant he was very much inter- 
ested in the traditions of his ancestors.”’ 

‘She is good, Dorothy.”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t doubt it.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe you can undervalue an hon- 
est woman.”’ 

Dorothy flushed and pursued her walk. 

‘‘The truth is here, Hebe. I have outgrown 
old superstitions and prejudices. I have pro- 
gressed with a rapidity that amazes even myself. 
I have no wish now for the legal form of a di- 
vorce between Mr. Sherwood and that woman 
whom he married. What possible good could 
such a piece of paper do me? How could a 
judge decree any greater separation between 
them than exists. If marriage without love is 
‘legal prostitution,’ then love without the form 
of a marriage ceremony will hold its own very 
perfectly. When we two cease to be all in all 
to each other, we can part.’’ 

‘‘Ts this a new theory of existence for people 
of your social position ?”’ 

‘*There is nothing very new about it. George 
Eliot is regarded as having been a woman pos- 
sessed of surpassing intellectual powers and of 
great feminine qualities. She lived for over 
twenty years with Lewes. He had a wife living 
and several children. She is not decried for her’ 
action. I don’t think it shadows her fame as a 
writer.” 

Hebe leaned on the arm of her chair and 
spoke eagerly: 

‘‘Oh, Dorothy, isn’t her career full of inter- 
est? I have been reading every scrap I could 
find about her. Why didn’t she write her life 


for the benefit of every woman who cares for the 
welfare of her own sex ?”’ 
‘* You are such a child to be discussing George 
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Eliot. You are too young to enter into her 
thoughts.”’ 

‘““Yes; but we had lectures at school about her 
books, and I read them. Then I felt a desire to 
know something about her. Our teacher shook 
her head gravely and said that her’s was a sad 
history, one better left unread. This winter I 
tried to satisfy my curiosity.”’ 

‘Well, did you succeed ?”’ 

“*Only partially. You see, her own experi- 
ence given entirely, would be more interesting 
and fascinating than her novels. It would surely 
be more instructive, more valuable.”’ 

‘* You like realism.”’ 

‘“Tf it concerns a person that is admitted to be 
eminent. For instance, you are giving me your 
reasons for defying public opinion. Now, I 
should like to be able to read George Eliot’s 
arguments with herself on the same subject.’’ 

‘‘ What a strange girl you are! What pos- 
sible interest could such thoughts have for 
you?” 

‘* A great deal of interest. You see, she com- 
pleted her experiment. Now, I should like to 
know if it really satisfied her, or if she existed 
in a condition of hopeless regret.’’ 

‘* Nonsense ! 
happy.”’ 

““Oh, impossible! If she had been so, her 
joy would have overflowed into her books. They 
Malcolm 


She must have been supremely 


are all sad and depressing. has _ his 
opinions about her.’’ 

‘‘Oh, has he? He was always celebrated for 
forming his own conclusions about everything 
and everybody under the sun. He is an ex- 
clusive, aristocratic man, who fancies himself an 
unknown genius. What did he tell you about 
George Eliot ?’’ 

‘‘He said so much—I can only repeat the 
salient points. He told me that the class dis- 
tinctions in England are much more clearly de- 
fined than here, and that she was a middle- 
aged woman, trying to support herself by lit- 
erature when she met Lewes. Malcolm is anx- 
ious to excuse and explain what seems so 
inconsistent in her history. He says that it 
would be wholly impossible for people like us 
to judge her. She was a comparative stranger 
in London ; she wrote reviews and made transla- 
tions, and was probably very poor. Perhaps 
she was attracted by Lewes, and thought she 
could help to reform him. Apart from his great 
intellectual ability, Malcolm says he was a thor- 
ough scoundrel. She may have reasoned that 
she was a very insignificant woman, with no 
one to care whether she did wrong or not. It 
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was Lewes who suggested writing fiction to her. 
She did not think she could do it. He took her 
first stories to the editor of Blackwood’ s, and they 
were accepted and made a success. No doubt 
she attributed her fame and fortune to his ad- 
vice and encouragement, and if she felt that she 
owed these to him, her sense of gratitude would 
do the rest. She devoted herself to him. Mal- 
colm says that she undoubtedly kept a roof 
over his head for years. He was too dissolute 
to support himself. She was really more won- 
derful than anyone of her own heroines.”’ 

‘‘And yet she married within a year of his 
death—curious devotion !’’ 

‘* Yes, after Lewes died, she discovered that 
he had been as false to her as he had to everyone 
else.”’ 

‘**So that accounts for her strange conduct.”’ 

‘*T read that she did not take so much as an 
inkstand out of the house that she had occupied 
with Lewes. Mr. Cross did everything in his 
power to have her forget all the associations con- 
nected with her former life. Isn’t her story 
unique? When you consider her magnificent 
virtues you cannot reconcile them with the one 
lapse that shadows her memory. Why did she 
not use her strength of will, her reasoning facul- 


ties, her self-control, her power of self-sacrifice 


to save her own self-respect? If she knew 
human nature so thoroughly, how could she be- 
lieve that such a man as Lewes would change his 
nature for her sake ?”’ 

‘*T see your inference.’’ 

‘*T didn’t intend it, but you can apply the ar- 
gument to your own case. If such a woman as 
Marian Evans could let her feelings run off with 
common sense, ordinary people may be excused 
and pardoned. But after all, Dorothy, if we 
read facts about human nature, we should take 
them for good lessons.’’ 

‘* But, you see, real passion interferes with our 
reasoning powers. Nature must have so in- 
tended. If your George Eliot had elected for self- 
respect, ‘The Mill on the Floss’ and ‘ Romola’ 
would never have been written.’’ 

‘*Oh, Dorothy, don’t you believe that in some 
other way her great gifts would have been re- 
vealed to her? I do. Ifshe had been true to 
herself, true to womanhood, God would have 
made known to her the work for which she was 
qualified. She took the gift and forgot the 
Giver.”’ 

‘You could discuss such problems forever. If 
she had realized that her connection with Lewes 
was a fatal mistake, she would have contrived 
to warn other women from a similar fate. You 
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say she learned of his faithlessness after his 
death.”’ 

‘Yes, through letters found among his pa- 
pers.”’ 

‘Well, I am quite satisfied that Mr. Sherwood 
is devoted to me. We are very obscure people, 
with nothing to excuse what we are about to do 
but our affection for each other. The world 
forgets people only too soon, the great and the 
good as well as the bad.”’ 

‘*T think that everyone is remembered.”’ 

‘*T don’t. People have all they can do to keep 
up with the present. I never think of the past ; 
I don’t care about it. You were very good to 
come up with my note, and I feel better for my 
chat with you.’’ Dorothy put her hands on 
Hebe’s shoulders and gazed in the girl’s face. 
‘Tf I should ever come to need a friend, I will 
send for you. Now, try to forget all that you 
discovered to-day and do not mention me to my 
brothers; they have their own concerns to absorb 
them.” 

‘Dorothy, you mistake them—they are far 
from indifferent to your condition ; but they do 
not suspect your reserve.”’ 

‘‘T am very much indebted to them.”’ 

‘‘And I wonder if it is right for me to keep 
such a secret from them ?”’ 

‘‘They can’t prevent me from following my 
own inclinations, child. You can get up a scene. 
What good will it do anyhow? I am my own 
mistress. ’’ 

‘*T cannot understand you !’’ Hebe said. 

‘Well, it isn’t necessary. How pretty you 
are when excited! Your cheeks are as pink 
as roses and your eyes seem double their size. 
You are a theorist, Hebe, because you have only 
lived with hum-drum, good people. Your ideas 
are all gained from reading, and you have been 
grounded in morality. Wait for a few years 
until you learn to judge between theory and prac- 
tice. See if you can live up to your own stand- 
ards. If you can face the world and preserve 
your sincerity, you will be qualified to express 
an opinion. People are always even uncon- 
sciously acting. You don’t act, because hitherto 
you have had no occasion to do it.”’ 

‘*Oh, but I have been keeping your secret for 
months.”’ 

‘‘Then you have commenced the business.”’ 

‘‘Hardly. Malcolm is aware that I know 
more than I tell, and he is quite willing that I 
should respect your wishes. I don’t believe I 
could do any acting with Malcolm.”’ 

Dorothy laughed curiously ; the sound jarred 
upon Hebe. 
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‘*Perhaps not. I wish you would go away, 
Hebe. I don’t want any more sins on my con- 
science at present. I shouldn’t envy you, and I 
don’t. I have what I have always craved, pas- 
sionate love.”’ 

Hebe turned to the door mechanically, opened 
it and left the room. The next second the 
click of the lock was audible, and Hebe pur- 
sued her way her own room. Malcolm had 
left a note on her dressing-case. She was to 
get her beauty sleep, as he might be out until 
late. 

For hours Hebe debated with herself as to her 
duty concerning Dorothy’s plans. At intervals 
she recalled her mocking laugh, and her remark 
about adding sins to those already burdening 
her conscience. Then Hebe’s common sense 


asserted itself [| am glad I am young and 


inexperienced,’’ she thought. ‘‘I am happy, 
if ignorant.’’ 

She made up her mind to rise early and again 
plead with Dorothy. Then she wondered what 
Ernest and Malcolm were doing, and it seemed 


to her quite impossible that such a scheme as 
Dorothy’s could be carried into practice. Surely 
Providence would intervene. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


On the following morning Malcolm lingered in 
the parlor until Ernest and Dorothy had gone in 
to breakfast. 

‘* Hebe, if I mention Sherwood at the table, 
you are to listen only.” 

‘* Yes; I will be on my guard.” 

Dorothy’s gayety was so excessive that no 
one could do much more than reply to her 
rapid questions and laugh at her sallies. The 
maid had left the’ room when Ernest asked, 
carelessly, glancing at Malcolm : 

‘‘What happened at the Century last night? 
I met Fuller on the avenue, and he told me 
that there was a regular row gding on up there. 
Some one had locked the door of a room, and 
there was a scuffle inside. He couldn’t wait 
for the upshot, and I felt too tired to hunt 
up the particulars.’’ 

‘* The long-expected happened. Sherwood was 
cheating right and left, as usual, and some 
stranger, a guest introduced by Ned Evans, ac- 
cused him of it; and when Sherwood denied it, 
the fellow grabbed the cards and showed just 
how the hands were being dealt. Sherwood had 
been winning the whole evening. Of course, he 
stuck to it that he had shuffled fairly. Evans 
locked the door, having sent for the officers of 
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the club, and this friend of his took another pack 
and placed the cards precisely as Sherwood had 
arranged his. He dealt similar hands, and sim- 
ply proved his case. It seems that Sherwood 
was invited to resign, and then allowed to leave 
the house. No one expressed the least sympa- 
thy for him, and Evans proposed going on with 
the game. Evans is mighty cool.’’ 

‘* Well, I wish I understood that process of 
shuffling,’’ said Ernest, eagerly. ‘‘There are 
lots of just such fellows as Sherwood. By Jove! 
I should like to be able to trip them up. I wish 
I had been on hand.”’ 

‘‘It must have been very dramatic. Evans 
described the scene to me. His friend is quite a 
young fellow, not long out of college. He heard 
Evans telling some people about Sherwood’s luck 
at cards and declared that it was all the result of 
knowing how to shuffle. Evans only laughed at 
him, and he offered to bet that, if placed at the 
table with Sherwood, he could detect and expose 
his methods. He says that by assiduous prac- 
tice you can arrange the cards so as to know ex- 
actly what each player, including yourself, will 
hold. The shuffle is simply manipulation that 
preserves or improves this arrangement. He 
gained the art in his spare moments to amuse 
himself and to satisfy himself that it was practi- 
cable.’’ 

‘Perhaps to fill his pockets,’’ said Dorothy, 
carelessly. 

‘‘No; he is rich. But he must have great con- 
tinuity of purpose,’’ said Malcolm. 

‘‘He deserves the thanks of the community 
for what he did last night !’’ cried Ernest. 

‘Sherwood is not fit to associate with decent 
people, and it is about time to dispense with his 
company. He lives with a notorious woman 
and takes her everywhere ; they had a box at 
Daly’s a few nights ago.”’ , 

‘‘ Ts that really true?’ asked Dorothy, her lips 
growing contracted and white as she spoke. 

‘©Yes ; he has no sense of decency.”’ 

‘‘ And yet, if he came into his money to-day, 
no one would withhold congratulations,’’ said 
Malcolm. ‘‘I think he revels in seeing how far he 
can push his improprieties.”’ 

‘Where does this woman live ?”’ 
thy. 

Ernest gazed at her for some seconds, then he 
spoke carelessly. 

‘¢ You don’t need to know such things.”’ 

‘‘Do you really care to have the address ?”’ 
asked Malcolm. 

“Ton.” 

Malcolm wrote it on an envelope and handed 


asked Doro- 
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it to her, but her sudden pallor was not noticed. 
She spoke with an effort. 

‘‘How do you happen to be so sure of this 
number ?”’ 

‘* Why, yesterday afternoon I formed a sud- 
den resolution to have a talk with Sherwood. I 
couldn’t tind him at any of his clubs, so I in- 
quired for his address and that is it. On my 
way there I met a friend, and he turned to walk 
with me. When we reached the house, he was 
so much surprised at my destination that I in- 
sisted upon knowing what he meant. Of course, 
after he explained, I was as much taken aback 
as he had been, and we walked off laughing at 
the escape I had made. There are a few houses 
in New York that I must decline entering even 
in your behalf, Dorothy.’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

Dorothy’s cheeks burned, her eyes blazed. 

‘Well, I mean just this. Sherwood is a vile 
braggart, and if he doesn’t read your letters at 
the clubs, he exhibits them. Now, if you think 
that he is a proper person to correspond with, I 
don’ t.’’ 

**T say, Dolly, give him the cut direct,”’ 
Ernest in his gentle voice. ‘‘ There is no glory 
in such a conquest. Stand up for your sex and 
send such beasts to Coventry.”’ 

Dorothy was struggling for self-control, and, 
rising suddenly, she gave Hebe a_beseeching 
glance and hurried from the room. 

Hebe followed her to her room, which she 
paced for some minutes without uttering a word. 
She breathed with difficulty and moaned as if in 
agony, only shaking her head at Hebe’s offers to 
help her in her distress. Presently, she un- 
locked her trunk and began throwing the things 
out of it till she found her writing case. Open- 
ing it, she sat down at a table and wrote rapidly 
on sheet after sheet, glancing at each and tearing 
it in bits, until finally she showed one to Hebe. 

It was addressed to Willis O. Sherwood, Esq., 
at the house designated by Malcolm, and was 
written with decision in every line. 


urged 


‘Everything is ended between us. 


I will never see 
you again. 


GirT.”’ 


‘*Oh, Dorothy ! You are saved !’’ cried Hebe, 


clasping the excited woman in her arms and 


holding her fondly. ‘‘Shall I 


send this at 


once ?”’ 
wie eae 
Hebe was leaving the room. 
her arm. 
‘* Nobody is to know,”’ she gasped. 
‘*Oh, Dorothy, your secret is safe now. 


Dorothy caught 


Pil 
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tell Malcolm to send this by special messenger and 
then come back to you. Will you be down?’ 

‘‘Oh no. I must get these things in place 
again.”’ 

She continued unpacking the trunk and Hebe 
hastened on her joyful mission. The brothers 
were seated at a table in the parlor, deep in the 
mysteries of arranging a pack of cards so as to 
deal certain hands to their imaginary partners 
and themselves. They glanced at Hebe and 
looked puzzled by her agitation. 

*¢ Anything up?’’ Ernest asked. 

‘¢T want this to go at once!’’ said Hebe. 

Malcolm took the note and studied her face. 
Then he rose and turned to the door. 

‘Wait a bit,’”’ cried Ernest. 
ginning to see through this.’’ 

‘*T’]l come back directly,’’ said Malcolm, tak- 
ing his hat. The next second he was off and 
Hebe watched his strides with satisfaction. 

‘““Why didn’t you ring up a boy?’ 
Ernest, still moving cards. 

‘‘Time and tide wait for no district telegraph 
boy,’’ laughed Hebe. ‘Oh, Ernest!’ She 
took Malcolm’s chair, leaned on the table and 
fixed her eyes on Ernest’s. ‘‘How did you 
manage it all? Dorothy has broken off with 
that terrible wretch. Isn’t that delightful news? 
Your remarks brought her to her senses.”’ 

‘* Well, it was about time for her to recover 
them. Hebe, I didn’t have any hand in the 
fracas last night, although it was precisely the 
exposure that I had concluded to bring about. 

Evans has all the credit. He has been losing 
heavily to Sherwood of late, and he finally made 
up his mind to stop the fellow’s game. I only 
wish I had won the honor! It seems to have 
happened in the nick of time for us.”’ 


*©T am just be- 


asked 


Hebe’s long-drawn sigh was eloquent, but in- 
scrutable. After a long pause she spoke, gravely : 

‘‘Perhaps it was better on Dorothy’s account 
that you were not concerned in it.”’ 

‘‘ Are you off again ?”’ 

‘Yes ; I must assure Dorothy that her message 
will reach Mr. Sherwood promptly.” 

“Tf you and Dolly will put on your things 
I’ll take you up to Anne’s for the day.”’ 

** Delightful !’’ 

Hebe found Dorothy very white and ex- 
hausted, but the idea of leaving town pleased her 

‘‘He may persist in coming here,’’ she 
said, excitedly. ‘‘ Let us hurry. I don’t want 
to risk Oh, Hebe! you know 
what is controlling me! You need not think 
me one bit better than I was last night. I 


seeing him. 
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don’t care a copper for the gambling story. I 
never could understand how men who call them- 
selves intellectual will sit at a table absorbed in 
bits of cardboard. It must be the hope of win- 
ning money that attracts them. I suppose there 
is a certain fascination in cheating skillfully. 
What I won’t put up with is his treachery! He 
has sworn repeatedly that I alone made life pos- 
sible for him! Oh, what afool I have been! I 
believed his words. Only yesterday, he threat- 
ened to shoot himself unless I promised to leave 
here with him this morning! He is involved with 
this infamous creature, and I was to be the cat’s- 
paw to take him out of his wretched entangle- 
ment! I see it all now—all! What an escape 
Ihave had! Hebe, you will keep this secret for 
I could not bear the shame of having it 
known.”’ 

‘Oh, Dorot 

** How wick 
I love him ! 
true to me? 
for him !”’ 


me? 


nor I the shame of telling it.’ 

of him! He knows how dearly 
Oh, why could he not have been 
1 was willing to resign everything 


“You must make up your mind to forget 
him, Dorothy. Come, let me help you to dress.”’ 

‘* Yes—childlike, I am to put him aside like a 
broken toy. Oh, Hebe, you little realize what he 
has become to me! I would have died for him!”’ 

‘‘And he only played with you as one of a 
set of puppets. I hope he made money enough 
last night to sail to-day.” 

Dorothy started. 

** He had the tickets ; I gave him the money to 
buy them some time ago.”’ ; 

‘‘T hope he'll take that woman with him. 
Dorothy, you will come with us; there is no 
obstacle in your You are too sensible 
to waste thought on a man so utterly, so hope- 
lessly bad.’’ . 

“T have n 
am ready. I 


way now. 


sense, Hebe. Stay here until I 


nnot be alone. I might take it 
into my head to join him.”’ 

‘Indeed, I'll not let you out ef my sight.”’ 

While Hebe dressed, Dorothy sat near the 
window of Hebe’s room and gazed at the passers- 
by and the vehicles. She was very pale, start- 
ing nervously at the slightest noise and looking 
very quiet and depressed. The reaction had set 
in. Malcolm invited himself to make up the 
quartette, and by ten o’clock the party had 
started for the station. When the train moved 
Dorothy commenced to revive, and upon reach- 
ing their destination Anne made no remark 
about her appearance, and she apparently enjoyed 
the day with the others. 
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S. MARIA DELLO SCARPELLO, 


IGH up in the fastness of the 
desolate and inaccessible 
black which 
have given it its name, prac- 

tically cut off from all the civilizing influences 
of the century, is the sturdy little highland 
principality of Montenegro, whose independence, 
during the five hundred years of its existence, 
has been maintained with such valor that no 
less a student than Mr. Gladstone has said that, 
in his deliberate opinion, ‘‘The traditions of 
Montenegro exceed in glory those of Marathon, 
Thermopyle and all the war traditions of the 
world.”’ 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century a 
number of Servian fugitives, driven from their 
country by the victorious hordes of the Turks, 
after the ruin of the Servian cause, at the battle 
of Kossovo, took refuge in these bleak and ster- 
ile mountains, and, with one of the Baltscha 
princes at their head, established their independ- 
ence, at a time when all of southeastern Europe 
was trembling before the power of the Turks, 
who had forced their way to the very gates of 
Vienna. 


mountains, 


This independence they have main- 
tained up to the present day, and their whole 
history from that time to the present is com- 
prised in an unending warfare with their hered- 
itary enemies. Time and again have the Turks 
sent great armies of from forty thousand to two 
hundred thousand men against these gallant 
highlanders, and time and again have they been 


repulsed, with the loss of from ten to thirty 
thousand men, by the valiant little army of 
hardy mountaineers, for whom warfare was 
the sole pursuit in life. 

In 1604, eight thousand Montenegrin 
warriors defeated an army of sixty thou- 
sand Turks. In 1623, Suleiman Pasha in- 
vaded the country with a vast army, burn- 
ing and destroying the towns and villages, 
but failing to conquer the people. In 
1703, the Montenegrins, in revenge for 
Turkish outrages upon the border, offered 
to every Turk within the principality the 
alternative of baptism or death, and on 
Christmas Eve this degree was rigorously 
arried out, and every Moslem within the 
land who would not be baptized was put 
to the sword on this night of Montene- 
grin vespers. In 1706, a fresh invasion by the 
Turks was repelled with loss,and one hundred and 
fifty-seven Turkish prisoners were ignominiously 
In 
1711, the Montenegrins invaded Turkish terri- 
tory at the instance of Russia, and when a coun- 
ter invasion took place drove back the infidels 
and captured eighty-six standards. In 1714, 
one hundred and twenty thousand Turks, under 
the Grand Vizier Kuprili, invaded the ‘country, 
burned Cetinje and drove the people to the 
mountains ; they then withdrew for the conquest 
of the Morea, carrying off two thousand cap- 
tives. Fresh invasions constantly took place 
from 1718 to 1796, when the Montenegrins, 
under Peter I., gained the most decisive victory 
of all over their hereditary foe. 

Although, since the treaty of Berlin, in 1878, 
Montenegro has acquired twenty-five miles of se: 
coast and two ports of its own on the Adriatic— 
Dulcigno and Antivari—the Dalmatian port of 
Cattaro has always been and still is the principal 
avenue of commercial and social intercourse with 
the world. Far down, at the lower extremity of 
Dalmatia, where its territory is so attenuated as 
to form but a narrow ribbon on the map, just to 
close out that part of Montenegro from the sea, a 
narrow opening in the rocky shore, between the 
Punta d’Ostro and the Punta d’Arza, leads into 
the famous Bocche di Cattaro, probably: the finest 
and most beautiful harbor in the world. This 
magnificent waterway consists of a chain of five 


ransomed for the same number of pigs. 
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great basins, joined by narrow channels winding 
their way between the great ranges of bleak and 
sterile mountains which rise precipitously from 
the borders of these inland seas, barely leaving 
room here and there for the sparkling little white 
towns, surrounded with their ancient walls, to 
obtain a foothold at their base. 

Into this great chain of inland lakes we sailed 
one morning at daybreak, and, as we reached the 
narrowest division of waters known as ‘‘le 
tene,’’ where, 
stretched 


Ca- 


in former times, a chain was 
across to defend the innermost har- 


bors, the mist which overhung the water began 


to rise, and under the slowly rolling gray curtain 
great lead-colored hulks of the Aus- 
trian navy steaming grandly out, each great ship 


we saw the 


attended by three or four noisy black torpedo boats 
puffing energetically along on either side of their 
great consorts like little children afraid of being 
left behind. 
contrast to 


Further on, forming a peaceful 


the huge war vessels, as they moved 
majestically through the narrow pass, were two 
tiny islands barely raising themselves above the 
level of the On of these stands 
the miniature monastery of San Giorgio, with 


chapel and 


water. one 


and _ cloisters garden complete ; 
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is a little pilgrimage 
lello Searpello, in which is 
Madonna, said to have.been 
k The white walls, red-tiled 
es of the little church, which 
water like a lily pad, make 
olor against the bleak, gray 
rises majestically behind to 
the tiny church in the fore- 
ever than a child’s toy. 
s lies the pretty little town 
the entrance to the Bay of 
er shore of which, high up 
side, a great fountain bursts 
k and falls in white foam 
Higher 
in can be seen the mouth 
ch is a great subterranean 


nto the sea below. 


rding to local tradition, of a 
in its depths guarding an 
etween its paws. Certain it 
noises are often heard 

ery heart of the mountain, 
you are told, the mighty 
rolls the huge diamond 
the depths of his gloomy 
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cavern, a Dalmatian Fafner as yet unconquered 
by the Siegfried who shall despoil him of his 
treasure. 

From Perasto we steer south into the last of 
this wonderful chain of inland seas, and after 
passing Perzanio are shut in on every side by 
the great sterile mountains. At the extreme end 
of the bay towers the huge Lovcen, one of the 
black mountains of Montenegro, and at its’ base, 
between two torrents which issue from the solid 
rock, is the little white town of Cattaro, clinging 
tenaciously to the meagre foothold it has ob- 
tained at the foot of the stupendous rock which 
towers thousands of feet above it, dwarfing the 
little collection of houses to the proportions of a 
Noah’s Ark village, an impression still further 
heightened by the little rows of round green trees 
set at regular distances apart along the broad 
stone quay. Behind the cathedral this drop-cur- 
tain of stone descends so closely that the towers 
seemingly guard an entrance to some great cavern 
in the living rock behind. 

So shut in among the great masses of towering 
crags which surround it is this little town that a 
Greek historian has stated that the sun never 


reached it except in summer. This statement is 
not exactly borne out by the truth, although in 
the winter months the sun shines on the city 
only five hours each day. 

At one side of the town a great buttressed wall, 
part of the city’s old defenses, makes its devious 
way from the water’s edge to a point some fifteen 
hundred feet above the town, where it terminates 
at an old castle perched on the edge of a great 
ravine. Far above, stretching for miles along 
the precipitous side of the high mountain, is the 
faint line of the famous Ladder of Cattaro, the 
old mule track which follows the gorge of the 
torrent Fiumara, and at last, with innumerable 
zigzags, surmounts the face of Lovcen and leans 
over the wastes of barren rock to the mountain 
strongholds of the invincible Montenegrins. The 
other side of the town is protected by a sheer 
precipice of rock which descends to the water, 
and here a frail little bridge leads from under the 
great stone tower of the old wall over the Gordic- 
chio to the wonderfully well-engineered carriage 
road that leads to Cetinje. 

Saturday is the great market day in Catarro, 
and all along the quay and outside the Porta 
Fiumara the Montenegrins, after complying with 
the Austrian regulations by leaving their fire- 
arms in a house provided for the purpose, hold 


market and sell their live stock and produce, or 
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exchange it for the merchandise of the Cattaro 


shop-keepers. 
who conduct t 
for existence. 
of the soil, an 
of their unaic 
strength for 
warlike pur- 
suits, and in 
time of peace 
spend their 
days in swag- 
gering about 
the streets, 
smoking and 
talking of war 
and rumors 
of war, while 
the poor wo- 
men work for 
them, tilling 
the land with 
wooden plows 
or staggering 
up and down 
the steep 
mountain 
paths under 
enormous 
burdens. 
These poor 
creatures, 
broken and 
bent by toil 
before they 
are _ twenty- 
five, leave 
their little 
stone huts in 
the moun- 
tains at two or 
three 0’ clock 
in the morn- 
ing, and with 
a load of sixty 
pounds or 
more on their 
backs, 
their way 
down the pre- 
cipitous path 
a weary day 


make 


chandise they 


meal, bought 
and painfully 
up the side o 
Vol. XLIL, 


The poor Montenegrin women 
hese markets have a hard struggle 
They are the workers and the tillers 
Lall their merchandise is the fruit 
led toil, as the men reserve their 
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far up in the black mountains, which they reach 
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late in the night, weary and worn with their 
exhausting labors 


There are nor 
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of the Ladder of Cattaro, and after 
spent in disposing of their mer- 
shoulder great bags of flour and 
with the proceeds of their sales, 
and laboriously make their way 
f the sheer rock to the little huts 
No, 2—12. 
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under-fed little mountain horses 








lroads in Montenegro, and until 
recently there was not even a carriage road to 
Cetinje, as the p 


ey of these canny highlanders 


has always 
been to keep 
their little 
‘apital as in- 
accessible as 
possible, for 
their greatest 
strength lay in 
the difficult 
approaches to 
their strong- 
holds. Re- 
cently, how- 
ever, the Aus- 
trians have 
persuaded 
Prince Nich- 
olas to con- 
struct a road 
from Cetinje 
to the frontier, 
where, high 
on the moun- 
tain side it 
joins the ad- 
mirably en- 
gineered road 
which the 
Austrians 
have built 
to scale the 
precipitous 
mountain 
side. Starting 
from the quay 
one morning 
in a little yel- 
low ramshac- 
kle four- 
wheeled vehi- 
cle of a nonde- 
script ty pe, 
having three 
shaggy and 

fastened to- 


gether in a bunch with ropes and strings to 
draw it, we crossed the little bridge over the 


Gordicchio and 
mountain stronghold. 


rectly 


away 


from the 


commenced the ascent to the 
The road at first led di- 
Montenegro 


frontier, 
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through a beautiful valley shaded with great oak 
trees. Then for a time it wound back and forth 
under the sinister shadow of an Austrian fort, 


which has been so placed as to command nearly 
every foot of the eight or nine miles of roadway 
leading to the Montenegrin frontier, which, al- 
though only a few hundred yards distant hori- 
zontally from Cattaro, is so high up in the clouds 


as to necessitate the construction of over eight 
miles of road to reach it. 

In many places you can leave your convey- 
ance, and by climbing straight up over the rocks 
for a short distance, gain fifteen or twenty minutes 
over the ragged little horses who toil patiently 
along on the zigzag path of the road beneath you. 

There is no grander sight in the world than 
these beautiful of still blue water, sur- 
rounded by the majestic piles of barren rock and 
the little fringe of verdant shore at its base, as 


basins 


Montenegro. Further on, at a sharp turn in 
the road, we came upon a little group of the 
black mountaineers, with rifles slung over their 
backs and their belts stuck full of revolvers, 
knives and yatagans, standing at the mouth of a 
dark cavern which leads for a mile or more into 
the mountain side. Then we reached a little 
mountain inn up in the cold misty air and re- 
freshed ourselves with coarse bread, cheese and 
red wine, which was provided for us by a dark- 
eyed Montenegrin woman in the picturesque 
peasant costume of rough homespun woolen, a 
white waist under a long white coat trimmed with 
blue and elaborately embroidered, a coarse dark 
woolen skirt, and sandals or opankas of undressed 
hide laced across the top with thongs of leather. 
From the inn the road led by a slight descent 
to the small town of Njegus, the ancestral home 
of the reigning family of Montenegro, and one of 


seen from this wonderful mountain road; and 
the intervals of rest, in which you can view the 
wonderful panorama spread out below you, will 
repay the trouble of scrambling up the steep 
rocks. 

At last the innumerable zigzags end, the road 
trends upward in a long ascending line, and 
presently a little row of white stones laid ob- 
liquely across the road, in default of custom 
houses and barriers, proclaims the frontier of 


the country seats of the present prince. The 
poor little thatched houses of the town are no 
better than stables, but it is a brave little town, 
and has often sent three hundred and fifty of its 
five hundred men to the wars. Here you get 
some idea of the extreme difficulty with which 
the Montenegrin labors to get a bare living from 
the barren and unfruitful land in which he lives. 
Small patches of ground no bigger than tennis 
courts are carefully cultivated, and wherever 
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there is the slighest deposit 
the sides of the 
mountains or in the hollows 
of the rocks, a little stone 
wall is built it to 
prevent its washing away, 
and it 


of soil on 


about 


is cherished and 


tended as carefully as a win- 


dow garden, so that it shall 
add its full quota to the 
scant crops of the country. 
Agriculture here is con- 
ducted much as it was in 
the time of the Trojan wars. 
The plows are of wood and 
the of or 
rods ; and near every small 


harrows thorns 
patch of cultivated land you 
may see a little stone ring, 
where the harvest of wheat 
is threshed out by horses 
who tread it out as they 
are driven round and round 
about a post in the centre. 

Njegus the 
ascends again to the pass 


From road GIRL OF 
at the summit a 
wonderful view is presented. There is a legend 


current here that, having created the world, God 


of Kruacko Zdrjelo, where 
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Looking 


crags. 


the eye can rea 
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saw that it was good—in 
parts—but that the rocks 
and stones made by Sata- 
nael were harmful and hate- 
ful, whereupon he sent his 
Angel Gabriel to gather 
them up and cast them 
into the deep sea. So Ga- 
briel filled an enormous sack 
with all the rocks and cliffs 
of the world, and flew with 
his burden toward the blue 
Adriatic ; but Satanael, fly- 
ing fast behind, cut a whole 
in the sack, whereupon all 
the rocks dropped out, 
forming the mountains of 
Montenegro and Dalmatia, 
and when Gabriel reached 
the Adriatic the sack 
empty. 


was 


From this high pass in 
black mountains the 
reason for the origin of the 
legend is apparent, for no- 


the 


where in the world is there 
inse of tumbling rocks and 
th toward Niksic, as far as 


, tosses a great. sea of barren. 
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rocky peaks of gray limestone, a veritable pict- 
ure of utter desoiation, with hardly a trace of 
vegetation of any sort to be seen. Far off in 
the south shines the glint of water in the Lake 
of Scutari ; to the right towers the huge Loveen, 
and on its side is the chapel of St. Peter, the 
patron saint of Montenegro. He is rather a home- 
made saint with a distinctly modern flavor, as 
he did not die until 1830, and was immediately 
canonized by his nephew, Peter I1., who wanted 
a saint in the family ; and as 
of the older men in 
Montenegro to-day knew St. 
Peter intimately during his 
life, and can therefore vouch 
for his especial fitness for the 
position he holds, he has 
proved a popular and favor- 
ite divinity. 

From 


many 


the road de- 
scends rapidly into the basin 
of an old lake which at one 
time filled the valley where 
Cetinje now stands, and pres- 


here 


ently we obtained a glimpse 
of the red white- 
washed houses of the small- 
est capital in Europe ; 


roofs. and 


and, 
after a few more devious twist- 
ings among the foothills, we 
drove past a little 
church and entered the main 
street which 


‘ 1 
Greek 


leads through 
the town to the inn at the 
further end. The streets were 
filled with tall, fine- looking 
men in the picturesque white 
coats, embroidered waistcoats, 
baggy dark-blue breeches and 
high boots; and each man, 
as compelled by law, wore a 
loaded revolver in his belt as 
well as a miscellaneous col- 
lection of short 
swords. Even the waiters at 
the inn wore boots and car- 


knives and 


ried knives and revolvers. The inn itself is not 
calculated to render a long stay in Cetinje partic- 
ularly fascinating. The room assigned to us con- 
tained four double-beds and no wash-stand. I 
finally procured a tin basin, and a wooden chair 
which served as wash-stand and towel-rack, and 
a bucket of water. The only method of dispos- 
ing of a basin of dirty water seemed to be to 
throw it out of the window, which I did success- 


fully on the night of our arrival ; but, on repeat- 


MONTE. 


VEGRO. 


ing it in the morning, I heard a shout from be- 
low, and, on looking out, found that I had 
drenched a doughty highland warrior, who, 
upon seeing my head at the window, proceeded 
to make a demonstration with the aid of the 
extensive collection of firearms in his belt. I 
had been told that the Montenegrin was ex- 
tremely courteous to those who spoke his lan- 
guage, so I immediately put in use the two 
words I had just learned from a phrase-book— 

‘* Dobro jutro,’’ meaning 
‘*Good morning ’’—to which 
I added in English, for lack 
of any further Slavish vocab- 
ulary, ‘‘ Have you used Pears’ 
Soap?’ This did not seem to 
have any immediate effect in. 
pacifying him, so I discreetly 
withdrew from his gaze, re- 
solving in the future to make 
cautious and careful surveys 
of the ground immediately 
beneath the 
avoid wittingly dispensing 


windows, and 


any more free shower baths 
to these walking arsenals. 
The stock sights of a capi- 
tal so small that one could 
stand in its very centre and 
throw stones into the suburbs 
are necessarily limited. A 
large, square, low - roofed 
building, two stories high 
and painted a dingy yellow, 
with a little wooden sentry- 
box of the 
front-door steps, is the new 
palace of the prince. A little 
beyond this is the old Biljar, 
or palace, enclosed within a 
high stone wall and guarded 
by four round towers, now 
used as the palace of justice 
and the government printing 
office, where the ‘‘ Glas Crna- 
gora,’’ or ‘‘ Voice of Monte- 
negro,’’ is published. Between the old and new 
palaces is the Tree of Justice, a great elm, 
where, as a last resort for all, from the four or 
five courts of the country, petitioners may ap- 
peal to the prince, who occasionally sits in pa- 
ternal fashion beneath ite branches and admin- 
isters justice in person. The justice dispensed by 
the prince is at all events summary. 


on either side 
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A visitor 
who attended one of these open-air courts on one 
occasion reports that the prince named the peti- 
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tioners collectively as liars, consigned the leader 
to jail, and threatened to send the others after 
him unless they speedily got out of the way. 


PRINCE NICHOLAS I,, OF MONTENEGRO, 


On the rocky 3] 
Convent of the Virgin, 


behind the Biljar is the old 
and the little convent 
is the cathedral of Monte- 


‘eter, the local saint, reposes in 


church which serves 
negro, where St 
his sarcophagus. A little way above the convent 
is the famous r | tower of Tabia, where, up to 
a few vears ag t was the pride of the Monte- 
negrins to maintai a 


Turks’ heads 


continuous display of 
uranged on poles stuck in 
walls, and where the hol- 

led with Turkish skulls. 
val stables, where the prince 
Arabs ; 


institution, where a few prisoners 


the ground abo 
low vault is still 

Near by are tl 
keeps several and the national jail, 
a remarkable 


lounge ahout in the open doorways smoking ci- 


garettes, and apparently enjoying to the full the 


freedom and hospitality of this unique prison. 


Some of the prisoners are manacled by chains 
fastened to the left le 
to both ankles. Thi 


method, in whi the chain is supposed to drag 


¢ and arm, or in some cases 
inconvenience of the latter 
on the ground, has been overcome by the inge- 
nuity of the wearers, who attach a cord to the 
it from their waists, making 
the decoration rather 
Many of the prison 
and there is 


centre and suspend 
ornamental than otherwise. 
rs are entirely unencumbered, 
ipparently no reason why they 
should not make their escape if they wished to 
but they evidently prefer the tempered 
joys of this metropolitan confinement to the 
hardships incident to a fugitive existence in the 
surrounding mo 


do SO; 


ntains, 
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GENERAL VIEW OF CETINJE. 


Across the town from the jail and the palace 
is the new theatre, built by an American named 
Slade—a rough, unfinished - looking building, 
which is intended to eventually serve as casino, 
museum and reading-rooms as well as the home 
of the Montenegrin drama. In the bare, white- 
washed hall of this building are produced the 


plays written by the prince, who is a poet and 


dramatist, and has written two plays—‘‘ The 
Empress of the Balkans’”’ 
We 


and ‘‘ Prince Arbanit.”’ 
were not so 
fortunate as to 

either of these royal 
dramas, although we 


saw a Servian com- 
pany from Belgrade in 
a curious play, inter- 
spersed with songs and 
enacted 

force 
power as could well be 
exerted on 


dances, with 


as much and 
a ten-by- 
lighted 


by a dingy little row 


twelve 


stage, 
of smoking kerosene 
lamps without 
flectors. 


re- 


The crown prince 
had been expected to 
attend the performance 
and encourage the per- 
formers by his royal 


patronage; but we 


watched in vain for 
his appearance in the 
royal box, which was 
prodigally hung with 
faded red canton flan- 
nel, for the crown 
prince is a shy young 
man, and, hearing 
that there were strang- 
ers in town, he aban- 
doned the play and 
stayed at home in his 
konak rather than run 
the chance of being 
stared at by strangers. 
There were no women 
in the audience, for, as 
a rule, the Montene- 
grin men consider it a 
disgrace to be seen in 
public with the wom- 
en of their families. 

At the further end 
of the town from the inn is the national arsenal, 
where are two bronze 
Russian twelve-pounders, eighteen small Krupp 
guns and twenty-four mountain guns, with a 
quantity of rifles and small arms. 


stored two siege-guns, 


A big room 
in the arsenal is used as a war museum, and 
is filled with trophies captured from the Turks. 
Here are preserved hundreds of bullet-riddled 
flags and shot to ribbons in their 
desperate affrays, curved swords, Turkish can- 


standards 
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non, 


guns, pistols, decorations and medals, 
among the latter being a number of Crimean 
war medals taken from Turks who had fought 
side by side with the English in Crimea. 

There is a small market square, with a rude 
little fountain in the centre, which is rendered 
picturesque by the bright costumes of the peas- 
ants on market days ; and there is a school for 
girls founded and supported by the dowager em- 
press of Russia. Along the main street are little 
shops where gunsmiths and silversmiths can be 
seen at work in the windows ; tobacconists, where 
big rolls of dark blue paper filled with the fine 
golden tobacco of Scutari are stacked on the 
shelves about the walls; tiny bazaars of general 
supplies, where the red pork-pie cap with its 
covering of black silk and the initials N. L., gaily 
colored torbas or pouches, and the struka, a long 
brown shaw] which is to the Montenegrin what 
the plaid is to the Highlander, are the most con- 
spicuous articles displayed for sale. 

These, with the post office, where you buy 
Montenegrin stamps from a postmaster who 
belt and 
others in easy reaching distance, and the small 
one-story buildings occupied by the representa- 
tives of foreign powers and emblazoned over the 
doorways with their coats-of-arms, comprise all 
the institutions of the little capital. 

The rulers of Montenegro have always been 
warriors of renown. Their patron saint, Peter I, 
was a great general in his day, and in 1796, at 


wears two huge revolvers in his has 


Kroussa, he gained a most decisive victory over 
the Turks, whom he utterly defeated, inflicting a 
loss upon them of over thirty thousand men, in- 
cluding their Kara Mahmoud, 
head for a long time afterward was displayed by 
the future saint as one of his most cherished pos- 
sessions. 


leader, whose 


His nephew, Peter II., who succeeded him in 
1830, was one of the foremost Servian poets of 
the time, and although his energies were princi- 
pally directed toward the civilization of his peo- 
ple, the suppression of the vendetta and the es- 
tablishment of security and order in his domin- 
ion, yet he had the martial spirit strongly within 
him and commanded the respect of his troops, 
who had often seen this great bishop and leader 
of theirs, who was no less than six feet eight in 
height,stand before them in his robes and hit lem- 
ons with his rifle as they were thrown into the air 
by an attendant. This picturesque figure was the 
last Vladika or ruler combining the temporal and 
spiritual power, for his nephew, Danilo II., who 
succeeded him in 1851, separated the two and 
founded an absolute principality to be governed 
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by secular princes. Danilo waged war upon the 
Turks and administered a severe defeat to Omar 
Pasha at Grahovo, in 1858, but he did not prove 
a popular ruler, and in 1860 he was assassinated, 
and the succession passed to his nephew, Prince 
Nicholas I., Petrovic Njegos, the present ruler. 

Prince Nicholas, who is a fine-looking man of 
about fifty-five, was educated at Trieste and 
Paris, and proclaimed prince on August 14th, 
1860. He has fairly won his spurs in his battles 
with the Turks, defeating them in 1861-62, and 
also in 1877-78, when to aid Russia he engaged 
nearly ninety thousand Turkish troops, who were 
drawn away from the Danube at a critical time 
for and with a vastly inferior force de- 
feated them repeatedly, finally driving them from 
his dominion r they had sustained a loss 
killed and many more thou- 
sands wounded. In one battle at Kristatz, two 
thousand Montenegrins withstood thirty thousand 
Turks under Suleiman Pasha with a loss of seven 
hundred, the Turks losing over thirty-five hun- 
dred ; while at Jezero the Montenegrins killed 
over four hundred and eighty Turks with a loss 
to themselves of only thirteen killed and twenty- 
three wounded. Asan example of the courage 
of the Montenegrin warriors in this battle, an 
English newspaper correspondent who was in 
Montenegro at the time relates the following inci- 
dent: ‘‘ The battle of Jezero was signalized on 
the part of the Montenegrins by a splendid indi- 
vidual valor which certainly deserves chronicling. 
A Montenegrin of the tribe of Piperi, Luka Phili- 
pov by name, had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Vucidol by taking Osman Pasha alive 
and carrying him bodily to Prince Nicholas, who 
presented the gallant fellow with five hundred 
ducats for his prize, and jestingly bade him bear 
him another Turk in the same fashion. Now, for 
a Montenegrin to be told by ‘ The Master ’—‘ The 
Gospodar,’ as the prince is generally called here— 
to do a thing, is for him to do it or die. 
ingly, our hero of Piperi being present at the 
battle of Jezero, and mindful of the master’s 
orders, seized the moment of attack to rush into 
the Turkish lines, hug a true believer around the 
waist with a bearlike embrace, and lug him off 
bodily, disarming him by the way. 

‘* To carry his prize safely to the rear the Mon- 
tenegrin made a slight detour, but he had not 
gone half way to the Montenegrin position for 
which he was making when a bullet struck him, 
passing through both thigh bones, and letting go 
his captive, he fell heavily to the ground. The 
Turk with a shout of triumph sprang upon his 
fallen captor, but, despite the agony in which he 
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lay, the black mountaineer retained strength of 
body and presence of mind sufficient for the oc- 
casion. He laid one hand heavily upon the 
Turk, who had sprung at his throat, and with 
the other pointed his revolver at his adversary’s 
head, quietly remarking : ‘ Now, then, Turk, il 
you don’t want to be blown into another world, 
just lift me on your back. And now, my fine 
horse,’ as the cowed and astonished Turk com- 
plied, ‘just trot me to my friends out there !’ 
Kismet being obviously against him, the Moslem 
obeyed his driver, and stumbled on over the 
rocks, groaning under the weight of the burly 
Montenegrin, to where the men of Piperi stood 
marveling at the approach of what they believed 
to be a Turkish Goliath, ten feet tall! But the 
warriors burst 
into a roar of 
laughter 
when, on the 
apparition 
approaching 
nearer, they 
p ere ei vV ed 
their wound- 
ed Luka rid- 
ing the reluc- 
tant Turk to 
their lines, 
where, after 
having pre- 
sented his 
steed to the 
prince, he fell 
senseless to 
the ground.”’ 

Another 
characteristic 
incident oc- 
curred during the siege of Niksic, when Pope Milo, 
the heroic priest and warrior of the Montenegrins, 
challenged the infidel to single combat between 
the lines. The Turks accepted the challenge. 
and sent out their most redoubtable swordsman, 
and the armies ceased hostilities to witness this 
hand-to-hand combat. The Turk proved him- 
self a better swordsman than the priest, and 
killed him, and severed his head from his body ; 
but his victory was short-lived, as immediately 
upon the resumption of hostilities he was served 
in the same way by an infuriated Montenegrin 
in revenge for the death of Pope Milo. 

At the fall of Niksic, the prince, who had been 
in active command of the long siege, during 
which the Montenegrin women had toiled inces- 
santly carrying cannon balls and rations over 


MAIN STREET OF CETINJE—CELEBRATING THE LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE 
OF THE NEW PALACE OF THE CROWN PRINCE, 


the mountains to the besiegers, received the sur- 
render of Scanderbeg reclining on his struka on 
a rock, and after he had taken coffee with the 
vanquished Turkish commander, he composed a 
poem containing the news of his victory, com- 
mencing ; ‘‘ Niksic mourns, captive to-day of 
which he sent to his wife at Cetinje, 
where the princess read it to the citizens amidst 
salvos of applause from their guns and _ pistols 
and the ringing of the monastery bells ; while the 
metropolitan, or bishop, ot Montenegro formed 
a ring for the war dance or Horo, and the blind 
minstrels tuned their one-stringed guzlas and 
sang the song of the ‘‘ Green Apple Tree,’’? which 
recites the valorous deeds of Montenegrin heroes. 


my arms,”’ 


Since 1878, there has been no active warfare 
in Montene- 
gro, and the 
mountain 
warriors have 
had to content 
themselves 
with occa- 
sional raids 
into the 
neighboring 
provinces, 
and even this 
has lately 
been done 
away with, 
owing to the 
watchful eye 
of the Aus- 
trians on the 
north, and the 
pacific policy 
of the Turks 
on the south. 
This enforced peace cannot last long, however, 
for the Montenegrin can never forget that it was 
the Turk, who, five hundred years ago, drove him 
from his fertile fields and luxuriant valleys about 
the old Servian capital of Prisrend, and shut 
him up in his barren, inaccessible prison among 
the rocks, where he now lives, and, not content to 
let him rest in peace even there if still uncon- 
quered, has over and over again, in the centuries 
that have followed, sent great armies against him 
to conquer and subdue, or, if possible, extermi- 


nate his government and destroy his autonomy. 
However, Prince Nicholas is a politic man, and 
three years ago, when the sultan, anxious to pro- 
pitiate his natural enemy, sent him for a present 
a complete equipment for a squadron of cavalry, 
he accepted it without question, although it is 












hardly possible that he could use it any way ex- 
cept offensively against the donor, and carried it 
up to a place of safety in his stronghold among 
the mountain tops. Then, turning his face to- 
ward Russia, he awaited the tidings from the 
north. They were not long in coming, for less 
than a year ago the Russian ship, Rostoff, from 
Cronstadt, arrived in Antivari with thirty thou- 
sand rifles, fifteen million cartridges, a number 
of cannon and machine guns, and a quantity of 
dynamite, all of which was a present from the 
Czar of Russia to Prince Nicholas I. of Montene- 
gro. These weapons, added to the forty thou- 
sand rifles already in the country, would provide 
d 
woman in the whole principality, which has a pop- 
ulation of less than two hundred thousand, the 
number of trained men liable to be called under 
arms being about thirty-five thousand. 

Since the receipt of this portentious present 
from the Czar, the prince has decided to main- 
tain a standing army. Hitherto, although every 
able-bodied man and youth was liable to serve in 


a rifle for almost every able-bodied man a1 


time of war, the standing army has consisted of 
thirty or forty men who were usually engaged in 
playing at bowls in the prince’s back yard, a 
simple but convenient arrangement allowing 
the prince to accomplish the mobilization of his 
entire. army by a low whistle from his back 
piazza in case of need. Now, however, the 
whole population will gradually be drilled in 
the use of the new arms provided by Russia, 
one section following another in continuous 
service for three months. With his new weap- 
ons ready to hand, who could blame the Mon- 
tenegrin if at the first favorable opportunity he 
fall down upon the Moslem who destroyed the 
great Servian Kingdom of Stephan Déchan, 


which embraced Macedonia, Thessaly, Northern 
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Greece and Bulgaria, and drove him to his 
rocky eerie al y these barren crags, where for 
four or five centuries he has been shut out from ; 
the verdant and fruitful valleys of his rightful 
heritage. 

Prisrend, the ient home of the old Servian 
ezars, lies lé | the Albanian Mountains in 
the southeast | there is not in Montenegro 
to-day a Slay » does not await with impa- 
tience the battles that shall restore to him the 
ancient heritag f his race. His national ballad 
of piesma is *SOnamo, Onamo Za Br'da’’ (Out 
there, out there, beyond the mountains), and as 
the ‘* Marsellais stirs the blood of the French, 
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and verses from the Koran frenzies the Moslem, 
so these verses thrill the heart of every Montene- 
grin : 
‘“Out there, out there beyond the mountains ; 
My czar has ceased to speak, they say, 
Of heroes was his speech that day. 


‘Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
In some dark cave beneath the hill 

They say my czar is sleeping still. 

He wakes! and, rising in our wrath, 

We'll hurl the proud usurper forth : 

From Déchan Church to Prisrend Towers 
That olden heritage is ours ! 


‘Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
They say a verdant forest quakes, 

Where Déchan’s sainted race awakes ; 

A single prayer within that shrine, 

And Paradise is surely mine ! 


‘“Out there, ont there beyond the mountains, 
Where the blue sky to heavenlier light 
Is breaking—brothers: to the fight! 


‘Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
Where tramps the foaming steed of war, 
Old Jugo calls his sons afar 
To aid! 


Defend me from the foeman’s rage ! 


to aid !—in my old age 


“Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
My children, follow one and all, 
Where Nikola, your prince, doth call. 
And steep anew in Turkish gore 
The sword Czar Dushan flashed of yore, 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains.’ 


The recent betrothal of the Princess Helena, 
the third daughter of Prince Nicholas, to King 
Alexander, of Servia, has furthered the ambition 
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By Epwarp A, 
A rosE I gave to one I loved, 

At parting, to beguile ; 
Its snow-white lips she kissed apart, 

With wan and wistful smile ; 
Within her drooping eyes was born 

A trembling tear, the while. 


And ere the white rose faded, 
Through the reverence of her room, 
Around her dear, dead body 
Swam its delicate perfume, 
And like a seraph presence 
Blessed the silence of her tomb. 


I feel her influence on me, 
Her tenderness and care ; 

A subtle fragrance round me breathes 
And lingers on the air— 

The perfume of the snow-white rose 
They placed within her hair. 


ROSE 


UFFING 


OF LOVE. 


of the Montenegrin ruler, and there is no doubt 
that should the demise of the sick man of Eu- 
rope, or any other cause, tend to rearrangement 
of that part of the map, Prince Nicholas is sure 
to benefit by it; and these long-extled people 
may come down from the mountains and take pos- 


session once again of the rich valleys from which 

they were driven by the conquering Moslem. 
Before leaving Cetinje I managed to secure two 

small kodaks, which represented the little cap- 


ital so comprehensively as to allow no single 
The first was taken from the 
door of the inn on the occasion of the laying of 
the corner stone for the new konak of the crown 
prince. In it appear the prince and the princess, 
the crown prince, the archbishop or metropoli- 
tan, and the clergy, the army, the citizens, the 
principal street, the public buildings, and the 
mountains in the background, all within a space 
of three by four inches. The other shows the 
whole extent of the valley, with the little cap- 
ital in the centre, and makes a brave show of the 
public gardens in the foreground, the gardens 
consisting of a design of curved walks scratched 
on the white soil through the light heathery 
growth which covers it. 


feature to escape. 


The little principality well repays a visit. It 
has no railroad, no bank, and no coinage of its 
own, and but one die forall its postage stamps, 
but it has as brave a history as ever a nation 
cherished ; and it is worth while in these days 
of commercial and political ascendency to go 
a long way to see a little kingdom founded 
upon physical courage, and only existing be- 
cause of its proved valor. 


OF LOVE. 


VALENT 


Ah, 


rON INE. 


God! I cannot else than deem, 

In thy far distant. sphere, 

There must be room for memories sweet, 
In light of lifetime dear, 

E’en for the pallid rose she wore, 
That held one precious tear. 


With heaven’s voiceless mysteries 
What mind essays to cope? 

A pilgrim through life’s darkness, 
In loneliness I grope. 

I breathe a rose’s fragrance, 
And my spirit dares to hope. 


And so I pray that I shall find, 
In heaven’s supernal light, 
The vision of that vanished face, 
Her lips so warm and bright ; 
While, surely, in her hair will lie 
An earth rose, snowy-white ! 





THE 

By BEATRIZ 

THE gardens are tangled, the ruins are old and 
gray, hardly one stone standing above another. 
The bells are silent 
Even the grave-stones which mark 


and covered with moss. 
the resting- 
places of the dead are-dull and dark ; the names 
being almost illegible. All is quiet, all is sad, 
all is deserted, save in one place, where, climb- 
ing on a broken arch glows in unwonted luxuri- 
ance the warm brilliance of the passion flower. 
A thing of life amidst the universal 


thing of beauty amidst the desolation. 


death, a 
Quiver- 
ing in the wind, burning in the sunshine, whis- 
pering in the moonlight. It springs from a grave 
apart from all the rest, a grave scarcely recogniz- 
able as such, save for the fallen 
which can be faintly traced one word—a word 


stone, upon 
which once drove the city mad, a name which 
lives in song and story, the name ‘‘ Chonita.”’ 

The people shake their heads over the tale 
even now, and in the soft moonlight evenings the 
dark-eyed maids lightly touching their guitars, 
sing with tender pathos of Chonita. Chonita the 
wondrous dancer, the beautiful, the gay. 

Never were eyes so dark and tender, never 
were lips so red, never was siren more bewitch- 
ing. With her dainty feet she danced into the 
hearts of all who saw her. The whole city went 
mad. Men died with her name on their lips. 
Still she laughed and danced. Cruel? Heart- 
less? Yes. But, ah! the most beautiful thing 
on earth. 

The young maids hated her, for their lovers 
forgot them after one look into her dark eyes. 
The mothers cursed her, for love of her meant 
death to their sons. The priests feared her, for, 
to them, she was the very incarnation of evil ; 
the devil who tempted their disciples to sin. Yet 
what Chonita? Tears, prayers, 
alike fell unheeded on her rosy ears. One smile 
from her lips and she set at naught all priestly 
teachings. One glance from her eyes and the 
teachers themselves could not resist her. 

Dance on little feet ! Over the hearts of men, 
anywhere, everywhere. In all of Mexico there 
is but one Chonita, and life is short—ah, all too 
short ! 
more light. 
the passionate pleadings, the cry from a thou- 
sand adoring hearts: ‘‘ Brava! brava! Chonita ! 
Chonita !’’ Soon the curtain drops, the lights 
are out, all is silent. Not for thy beauty, thy 


cared curses, 


Dance on, dance on, the waves are not 


Soon will all be over. The music, 
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wondrous grace, thy cruelty, do they remember 
thee. Not these the burden of the songs the 
dark-eyed ma s sing—ah no, Chonita ! 
came to the city a stranger. 
people called him, and he 
and handsome. 
Chonita, and after one 
beauty, he, too, loved 
Was she not 
ment that she 
awoke and so s 
Night after night she danced, each time more 
wonderfully than the last. Ah! how they loved 
But she heard no longer their 
she cared not for the lights, 
danced but for his eyes, his love. 


One day tl 
** Americano, 
was tall and f He, too, saw 
glance at her radiant 
her. That was nothing. 
lol of them all? But the mo- 
oked into his eyes, her heart 

earned what love was. 


her, adored h 
shouts of prais 
the music. She 
Alas, Chonita ! 
The days passed quickly—ah, so quickly ! 
Then over the sunny land broke the dark storm 
of war. Awakened from their dreams, forgetting 
love, their id ll, save their country. Mexi- 
led to her call. At the first 
coming strife, the stranger, too, 
his country also demanded aid; 
but all unknown to him, went 
ve’s sweet sake. 
Disguised as his servant, her lovely face dark- 
ened with dyes, her beautiful hair cut short, 
through all the hard times that came she followed 


him. Her littl 


co’s sons respon 
whisper of tl 
hastened awa 
and with him, 
: 


Chonita, for | 


feet that had danced so merrily 
Many a 
od between him. Many a time 

covered with jewels, showered 
upon her by the paksionate sons of her native 
land, turned aside their flashing swords lest they 
should harm him 

Naught did she care for peril or privation. All 
would she bear, though reared like a tender 
flower. Only to be near him, to look upon him, 
even if all unkr Only to hear from his lips 
the careless prais She, 
the adored ; she, whose kisses he had once begged 
for. Ah, well! 
she would tell 


rested in the stirrups night and day. 


time her life st 
her hand, ones 


own. 


. master gives a servant. 


Soon it would be over, soon 

Then he would know how 
Then she would be happy. 
\las, alas, Chonita ! 

Already, though she knew it not, he had for- 
gotten her and Already 
there had crept into his heart a love more pure, 
more holy. A maiden of his own land had won 
him with her gentle ways. A maiden whom, 


him. 
she loved hi 
Wait, wait ! 


the days gone by. 
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when Texas should be free, he would call his 
wife. A maiden with eyes as blue as his own, 
whose feet had always trod sedately. He had 
never really loved before ; ah, no! 

Chonita watched him jealously. In the brief 
times of peace, when the war for a little space 
lulled its fury, she would hold his horse for 
hours before the little house covered with vines. 
Patient, though her eyes burned. All for love’s 
sweet sake. Ah, Chonita, love is cruel! Many 
have died of it for thee ! 

At last she saw the maid. Saw him linger and 
kiss her at the door, while the silver moonlight 
flooded the garden. The days were never the 
same after that. The noisy camp wearied her. 
Ah, she longed for the old city |! She longed for 
the lights, the music, the applause, the roses 
showered at her feet. She longed to dance 
fiercely, madly ; to dance till her brain should 
reel, and she should fall exhausted, unconscious. 
Patience, Chonita ; soon comes the end. 

There came a night of horror. At last the 
walls were down, and over the fallen stones 
poured the invaders. Into the thickest of the 
fight she followed him. Many times she threw 
herself between him and the flashing death. 
Many a time her hand was stained with the 
blood of those who had kissed it. Many a time 
she forced back the hungry steel that threatened 
him. Weary and wounded, all, all for him, hop- 
ing that shot or shell would still her aching 
heart. Chonita, Chonita ! who would know thee 
now ? 

Suddenly she saw in the hands of her country- 
men the maid he had kissed. He could not 
reach her, and they were dragging her away. 
Chonita’s eyes glowed. If she were gone the old 
love would return. She would kneel at his feet, 
show him her wounds ; ah, surely then he would 
remember. The devil whispered in her heart, 
and for a moment she listened willingly. Then 
she saw the anguish on the face she loved, and 
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with one last despairing look, she sprang for- 
ward. Fiercely she fought them back, freeing 
their captive. She dragged her to a place of 
shelter, and standing before her defended her 
with the fury of a lioness until help could reach 
them. 

Was it for this she had left her home? Was 
it for this she had followed him? Was it for 
this she had suffered? Her eves were blinded, 
she grew dizzy, her strength faltered. Courage ; 
they are coming! A dozen hands are on her ; 
cheery voices sound in her ears ; strong arms 
support her. Too late! toolate! Beyond their 
praise or blame she lies wounded unto death by 
those who would have died for her! 
Chonita ! 

Little feet, dance no more; thou must be 
quiet now through all eternity. Lips, thou dost 
not feel the kisses of anguish which he, knowing 
all too late thy faithfulness, showers upon thee. 
Eyes, thou canst not raise thy dark, fringed cur- 
tains to see the tears he sheds for thee. Ah, 
Chonita, low lies thy head! Never more will 
the old city ring with thy name. Never more 
will thy laughing face lure men to love thee! 
Yet in the soft moonlight evenings shall be sung 
the story of thy love, for thou wert faithful. Not 
for thy beauty, thy wondrous grace, thy cruelty, 
do they remember thee, but for thy death for 
love’s sweet sake. Sleep well, Chonita. 

Radiant, beautiful as herself, there grows on 
the grave of Chonita the passion flower. Never 
drooping, never fading, year by year it climbs 
higher under the cloudless skies. ’Tis the soul 
of the maiden, which, not pure enough to enter 
heaven, was yet, by virtue of her love and faith, 
saved from etgrnal punishment. The sun and 
the south wind kiss it lovingly, and its beauty is 
unsurpassed. But some day the blossoms will 
wither and fall to the ground. Then will the 
soul of Chonita enter heaven, and her sins be 
forgiven her. 


Farewell, 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
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As I wrire this article there lies by my side some idea of the untold millions in all parts 
a portly volume containing the constitution of of the world to whom the message of Christian 
the Young People’s Society of Christian En- Endeavor has 
deavor in many languages. Turning the leaves And yet, the beginning of this world-wide 
of this volume I find not only familiar English, movement was a very inconspicuous one. A 
but German and French, and Spanish and _ single church in a down-east city under the 
Dutch. Other pamphlets bound with these inthe lead of its pastor organized a little company of 
same volume are'printed in Swedish and Danish young people something more than fifteen years 
and Welsh. Not only are the languages of mod- ago, and called it the Williston Church Society 


ern Europe represented, but constitutions in Chi- of Christian Endeavor. Its object was very sim- 
nese and Japanese, Arabic and Turkish are here, ple and its constitution was not a long one. 
while the languages of India are represented by Its purpose was to help the young people of 
the queer curly-cue characters of Tamil, the more that one church to be more loyal to their 
angular Bengali, the flowing, graceful curves of church, more helpful to their pastor, as they be- 
the Telugu. Hindi Urdu and Marathi constitu- came better acquainted one with another, while 


tions are also found in this cosmopolitan vol- its supreme object, as expressed in the first 
ume. This list does not begin to represent all clause of the constitution, was to make them 
the languages into which the Christian Endeavor more useful in the service of God. 

constitution has been translated, but it gives To this all other aims were made secondary 
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and subordinate. 


but these social gatherings were not the main 
features of the organization. 


There were to be ‘‘socials.’’ 
There might be 
literary exercises, but it was not to be a literary 
society. Good music was to be provided for the 
weekly prayer-meeting, but it was not a musical 
society. Fellowship and mutual acquaintance 
were to be marked features of the new organiza- 
tion, but it was not to be a mere social club or a 
little coterie of mutual admirers. 

What then is left for the new organization if 
its predominant purpose is not literary or social 
or musical? Why, it was to be a religious organi- 
zation. The strongest motive in the human heart 
was to be appealed to. The young people were 
not to be baited by ice festivals and 
they were not to be won by 
the seductive oyster ; they were not to be coaxed 
and wheedled into the Kingdom of God; but in 


cream 
turkey suppers ; 


a straightforward, manly and womanly way they 
were to be asked to do their duty for their Mas- 
ter’s sake. 


We determined to trust ourselves to 
the young people, to believe in their seriousness 
and genuineness, and to make our appeal to the 
noblest passion of love to Christ. 

To this end there was put into the constitution 
its most distinctive and characteristic phrase—its 


OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


clause relating to the weekly young people’s 
prayer-meeting, which every member promised 
to attend and take some part in, unless ‘ 


pre- 
vented by some absolute necessity.”’ 


It is worth 
while to note these words, ‘‘ absolute necessity.” 
They were in the original draft of the original 
constitution. They meant what they said. They 
were not taken with modifications or mental res- 
ervations. The members said to themselves : ‘‘ I 
will put my religious duties upon the same plane 
as my school or my business. I expect to go to 
my business unless prevented by some absolute 
necessity. I unless 
hindered by some reason which is imperative. I 
will put my weekly prayer-meeting upon the 
very same will no whim, no 
mood, no petty indisposition to stand between 
me and my duty; and this I will do, not from 
the hard sense of obligation, like a slave scourged 
to his task, but for love of the Master who gave 
His life for me.”’ 

Many were the dotibts and fears and _ predic- 
tions of dire disaster with which this new organi- 
zation was greeted. The pastor himself of that 
Portland church must confess that he feared that 
his young people would not accept these ironclad 
provisions or sign this stalwart pledge. His lack 
of faith in the young people was rebuked then as 
it has been many times since, as he has seen the 
magnificent way in which they have come to the 
front to stand for righteousness and good citizen- 


expect to go to school 


basis. I allow 


ship, and better morals and a purer political at- 


WILLIAM SHAW, TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY. 
Photo by Elmer Chickering. 
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mosphere, as the society has widened its scope, 
but never lost its controlling aim or purpose, 
which, during all these years of wonderful gcrowth, 
has kept it ‘‘true to type’’—the same simple, 
loyal, faithful young people’s Society of Chris- 


tian Endeavor as it was at the beginning, when 
there was one society in all the world instead of 
nearly fifty thousand ; when there were but fifty 


|, to confession and service. 
In short, it is because something like fifty thou- 
sand little fires levotion have been kindled 
that the mighty flame of consecration which 
makes the Was! 
possibility. 


ties, all over thy 


meeting memorable is a 


L took oceasi tly before the great conven- 


tion, which was Boston in the summer of 
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members who had signed the constitution instead 
of more than two millions and a half, as to-day. 

I have dwelt upon these early days and these 
fundamental principles because they explain the 
recent growth and the great conventions which 
of late years have attracted the attention of the 
world. These conventions do not happen. It is 
not by chance that tens of thousands of young 
people assembled in the city of Washington 
during the hot days of July. The enthusiasm, 
the marching hosts of bannered thousands ; the 
steady, wholesome devotion of these myriads 
of young disciples—all these things that attract 
public notice and fill the columns of the newspa- 
pers, have not sprung out of the ground without 
cause or explanation. It is because the religious 
lives of these young people have been quickened 
that these meetings are possible. It is because 
their deepest hearts have been stirred ; because 
they have been trained in their individual socie- 


1895, when fifty-six thousand, four hundred and 
twenty-five people were actually registered as at- 
tendants upon the contention, of indulging in a 
bit of prophecy I do not often pose as a prophet, 
and claim no gifts as a seer, but I felt safe in 
saving to the 1 hants of Boston that there was 
f secular attractions which could 

tenth part as many young men 


] 


and women from widely scattered portions of the 


no combinatior 
bring together one 
world as would me to a purely religious con- 
to them, that if Patti should 
sing in opera, and if Irving 


vention. I sa 
come to Bosto 
should come t ir city to act his most famous 
part in the Boston Theatre, and if the Boston 
and New York 
a match gam: f ball on the South End grounds, 


seball teams should announce 
and if Harvar d Yale should have a game of 
football on the soldiers’ field, and if Pennsylva- 
nia and Princet 
River, all on tl 


n should row a regatta on Charles 


same day of July, in the year 


thee a 


aS. 
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1895, this congregation and aggregation of amuse- 
ments would not stir the young life of the coun- 
try, or bring together from a distance one-quarter 
part of the vast numbers that would attend the 
purely religious convention. 

The event justified the prediction, and proved 
once more and beyond a question that there is 
one supreme motive in the human heart. One 
chord which, when touched, vibrates as no other 
in all this ‘‘ harp of a thousand strings.”’ 

From the beginning the Society of Christian 
Endeavor noted for its conventions, 
something about its interdenominational fellow- 


has been 


ship which has been one of its characteristics from 
the beginning, its zealous service, its practical 
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methods of work, its supreme religious aims have 
fired the hearts of its adherents and made its an- 
nual gatherings notable throughout the land. 
Even the State and local conventions are often 
marvellous gatherings of vouth. The great State 
unions of Pennsylvania and New York, Ohio and 
Massachusetts, and Texas and others like them, 
often bring together thousands of eager, conse- 
while the county and district 
meetings are frequently multitudinous gatherings 
overflowing from one church into another and 


crated youth, 


sometimes into a third, so eager are these young 
souls to kindle anew the fires of devotion and 


to rededicate themselves to the service 


Highest. 


of the 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Even in the early days these qualities were 
characteristic of the conventions. How well I 
remember the first little convention of Christian 
Endeavor societies held in Williston Church, in 
the summer of 1882; seventeen months 
after the formation of the first society. Four or 
five other societies had joined the ranks of Chris- 
tian Endeavor at that time; one or two of them 
were formed in Portland, another in Newbury- 
port, and still another in Burlington, Vt. Five of 
these societies only were represented at this first 


some 


convention, and though there were not as many 
individual delegates at the opening session as 
now there are thousands, the spirit was the same, 
the purpose that animated the little band was no 

different and their cour- 

age and devotion were 
earnests of future 
growth. 

The next convention, 
in the summer of 1883, 
was held in the historic 
Second Church of Port- 
land, of which the fa- 
mous and devout Ed- 
ward Payson was once 
the pastor. This 
vention, though 
than the first, was but 
little after all, 
but the same topics were 
discussed, the 


sung, 


con- 
larger 
a one, 
same 
songs were and 
the same devotion which 
has made later conven- 
tions famous was prom- 
inent 
days. 

In 1884, for the first 
time, the annual meet- 
ing was held outside of 
the State of Maine. By this time societies had 
multiplied in Massachusetts, and an interesting 
convention was held in the Kirk Street Church 
of Lowell, of which the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
who from the beginning had been a stanch friend 
of the movement, was the pastor. 

The next year, in 1885, the convention again 
went back to Maine, and tried for its meeting- 
place a summer resort on the Atlantic coast. This 
convention was memorable, not so much for its 
numbers as for its practical results, for here the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor was estab- 
lished, an organization which ever since has mod- 
estly served as a bureau of information, publish- 
ing leaflets concerning the work, plans and 


in those ea rly 
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methods, and fresh ways of keep- 
ing up an unflagging interest in 
the cause of Christian Endeavor. 
A secretary was also provided 
for at this meeting, 
siderable sun) of 
raised 


and a con- 
money was 


among those who were 
present for the sake of defraying 
his salary 

this was an 
convention, for 
now, for the first time, the leaders 
of the movement came to the 


f the fact that it 


In soni 


sense 


epoch - making 


consciousness ¢ 


was to become continent-wide, 
perhaps world-wide. In this 
year were est iblished the first 
societies outside of America : 


China; 
and we be- 
‘Ts it 
possible that God has a use for 
this humble 
as our 


one in Foochow, in 


another in Ceylon ; 


Photo 


gan to say to ourselves : 


organization in other lands as well 
own ?’ 

The following conventions, those of 1886 and 
1887, were held in Saratoga, and are to-day re- 
membered by all who attended them as meetings 
of wonderful spiritual power and earnestness. 
Here was inaugurated the early morning prayer- 
meeting, which has since become a feature, not 


only of the great, international conventions, but 


ind 


of the State district gatherings. When 
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it was 
that 


le ave 


first pI sed, it was freely predicted 
young pe ould induced to 
their beds for a prayer-meeting at six 
o'clock in the The sexton of the church 
where the meetings were held was so skeptical 
that he thought it not worth while to open the 
church himself t gave the key of the vestry 
to one of the off s of the society, who, when he 
irrived at the rch early the next morning, 
found the sidew = thronged with hundreds of 


not be 
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young disciples who were eager to begin the day 
with God. 


The next morning the prayer-meeting was held 


in the church auditorium, and since then there 


has been no question concerning the advisability 
of an carly morning prayer-meeting. In Wash- 
ington thirty-three early meetings were held 
every day. 

The conventions at Saratoga, large and im- 


portant as they were, especially the convention 


lo We “Gr whe mm Yang, 
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of 1887, which was at- 
tended by two thousand 
delegates, were eclipsed 
by the convention of 
1888, which was held in 
Pattery ‘‘D,’’ in Chi- 
cago, and was attended 
hy five thousand Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. This 
may be called the first 
of the great conven- 
tions; though, when 
compared with those of 
more modern years, 
which bring together 
fully ten times as many 
people, it seems that 
Christian Endeavor was 
even then in the days 
of its infancy. 

In 1889 the conven- 
tion was held in Phila- 
delphia, and the almost 
geometrical rate of pro- 
gression by which each 
convention was larger and more enthusiastic than 
the last was well maintained. 

St. Louis welcomed the gathering in 1890, and 
again the records of the past were eclipsed ; and 
when, in 1891, the Christian Endeavorers came 
together for their tenth convention in Minneapo- 
lis, fourteen thousand were registered. 

It is impossible in the limits of a brief article 
to characterize each of these meetings, or to give 
any account of their splendid enthusiasm and 

far-reaching consequences. At this time 
the press of the country began to take spe- 
cial note of these gatherings, the railroads 
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extending their invitations and offering 
their inducements to the coming con- 
vention. 

By this time, too, the work had begun 
to gain a foothold in the mother country 
as well as in the Australian colonies. In 
1888 I visited Great Britain, and again 
in 1891, and though at first the growth 
was slow, and it seemed as though this 
‘* Yankee notion ”’ would find but uncon- 
genial soil in the Old World, the little 
seed soon took root, and now the growth 
is almost as rapid and quite as substan- 
tial in all other English-speaking lands 
as in America itself. 
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1892 was held in 
New York City, and was a vast and mag- 


The convention of 


nificent demonstration of the energy of 
New York was taken 
Conventions had come and 


young Christians, 
by surprise. 
gone, and never made a ripple upon the 
surface of modern Gotham. The few peo- 
ple in the city outside of the Christian 
Endeavorers who knew that this conven- 
tion was coming, predicted that it would 
be swallowed up and entirely lost to sight 
in the metropolis. One hotel proprietor 
offered to take the whole convention. But 
when ten, twenty, thirty thousand eager 
young men and women poured into New 
York City, blocking the railroads with 
their thronging the 
streets, making the cars vocal with their 


excursion trains, 
music and filling the Madison Square 
Garden to overflowing, the New York 
people began to say to themselves, 
is this new organization? 


Endeavor mean ? 


The great metropolitan newspapers soon began 
to give extended and sympathetic reports of the 


convention ; 


to all parts of the world on the wings of the tele- 
graph, and Christian Endeavor was recognized as 
it never had been before, wherever a newspaper 
a telegraphic dispateh: translated. 


was read 


Soon after this meet- 
ing it was my privilege 


to begin journey 


world in 
of the so- 
ciety, and everywhere 
{ found that 
of this conv: 
at least 
standing of what Chris- 
tian 


around th 
the interest 


the news 
ntion, and, 
some under- 
Endeavor meant, 
had gone before me. In 
Australia | 


tense enthusiasm and a 


SCTE BAAR oer 


found in- 


most delightful fellow- 
ship. In Japan and 
China, and India and 
Turkey, and Franee 
and Spain, | was able 


through an interpreter 


to address meet- 


Inass 


ings of Christian En- 


deavorers, and it might 


fairly be 
that 


considered 


now the society 
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What does Christian 
What new luminary is this 
that has appeared upon the religious horizon ?”’ 


the news of the new gathering flew 
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‘What was no longer \merican institution, but a 
world-wide movement. 
The late conventions—those of 1893 in Mon- 


treal, of 1894 ( 
are too fresh] 


veland, and 1895 in Boston 
the publie mind to need ex- 
enif my space allowed. All 
irked by the distinguishing 


tended descript 
of them have bi 
characteristics ir predecessors, and each of 
v the exception of the Mon- 
treal gathering, has been larger than any that 
More and more attention has 


them, with pe 


had gone befor 
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heen paid to them by the religious and secular 
papers of the country, and the new movements 
for a better citizenship, for civic righteousness, 
for temperance and political reform, for the ex- 
tension of missionary enterprises, for the pris- 
oner, and the men of the life-saving stations, for 
the sailor in the navy and the soldier in the 
army, have all commanded the approval of prac- 
tical Christian workers throughout the country. 
During the last year a de- 
cided deepening of spiritual 
interest has been noted among 
the societies. Their growth out- 
ward has not been in any way 
retarded, but their growth jn- 
ward and upward has been 
greatly accelerated, and I be- 
lieve that the characteristic of 
the latest and grandest of all 
the conventions—that of Wash- 
ington—will be those of spirit- 
ual growth and conquest. 
If 1 am asked to explain the 


popularity and power of these 


conventions, I can only say, in 
the words of Seripture : 
by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord.”’ 
may believe that the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
those who attend is one chief reason of their 


But, looking at human agencies, we 


popularity. Enthusiasm is contagious; youth 
loves fire and fervor; and when the zeal is well 
regulated and sensible, and is not simply bub- 
bling effervescence, the attractive power is well- 
nigh irresistible. 
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The fellowship of these meetings is undoubt- 
edly another supreme attraction. Thirty differ- 
ent denominations and more are represented by 
the great international conventions. No narrow, 
sectarian lines have been drawn. Loyalty to the 
denomination is always taught, fidelity to the lo- 
cal church is always insisted upon as one of the 
prime characteristics of Christian Endeavor ; and 
yet it is never forgotten that there is one name 
above every name, and that is 
the name of Christ. 

The word Christian is larger 
than any denominational title. 
There is one platform upon 
which all Christians can stand, 
and that is the Endeavor plat- 
form of love and service. 

In these conventions we find 
out the things that bind us to- 
gether, and not the little differ- 
ences that distract and pull 
apart. In these meetings the 
prayer of our Lord ‘that they 
all may be one’’ comes nearer 
to fulfilment than in any others 
of which I know. The conven- 
tions are mass meetings for inspiration and fellow- 
ship. Disputed questions of doctrine and polity 
are never allowed to enter, and the most delightful 
spirit of harmony and brotherly love always pre- 
vails. From these meetings, too, go out influ- 
ences to the most remote portions of the world. 
Washington, ’96, will be reproduced in a thou- 
sand smaller gatherings throughout the country ; 
lecturers, with stereopticons, will portray the 
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scenes ; the songs will be sung and the flags will 
be hung out as in the nation’s capital. 

In foreign lands, too, these ideas will be repro- 
duced ; and the young people of China and India 
and Africa will feel the great thrill and mighty 
religious pulse-beat of ‘‘Washington, ’96.’’ It is 
said that the great clock in the Parliament build- 
ing on the banks of the Thames sounds forth every 
hour a note from the oratorio of the Messiah, ‘‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ and that for 
eight miles around in the murky air of London, 


189 
as the chimes record that another fifteen minutes 
has slipped into eternity, is heard the sweet re- 
frain, ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’’ 
from the convention of Washington, may there 
go out into all the earth, from a chorus of ten 
times five thousand young voices, the sweet and 
glad refrain to cheer the hearts of the sorrowful 
and the distressed, to 
shiper, to strer 


So. 


arouse the Mammon wor- 
ethen the despondent, to convert 
the pessimist and to arouse the sluggard: ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


MELINDY. 


WILLE 


. 


r By 


OU’RE a fool, Melindy, to 
throw away sich a 
chance !’ 


‘That's 


her,”’ 


tells 


said the second of 


what I 





the three women as she 

plunged her well-frayed 

stick deep into the box of 
snuff she was holding in her other hand. 

They were sitting on tilted split - bottomed 
chairs in the shade of a big walnut tree, which 
graced even the rough log cabin standing on the 
edge of the otherwise bare common. 

The irregular mountain chain facing the cabin, 
its seductive shadows alternated with patches of 
glimmering sunshine ; the quiet tree-begirt vil- 
lage on the left; and on the right rolling green 
meadows, with here and there a strip of wood- 
land, waving with slow grace in the cool breeze, 
mace up a picture good to look upon. 

3ut the women were too deeply engrossed with 
their snuff-boxes and their subject (even if famil- 
iarity and other things had not blighted their 
sense of joy in the beauties of nature) to observe 
the fair picture, though in a dim, half-conscious 
way it often whispered to them of God and Truth 
and Purity —things of which they had almost 
ceased to dream. 

Two of the women were past middle age, and 
wore that unmistakable look of hardened shame- 
lessness and shattered energies which told their 
story at a The other one was young, 
and, judging from her face, had not yet become 
inured to sin and shame. 

‘¢ Women like us,’’ continued Mollie, the first 
speaker, ‘‘don’t have no chance anyhow ; and 
since the Good Bein’ give Melindy her purty 
face, seems to me she got a right to make a for- 
tune out of it if she can.”’ 


glance. 


WALKER ¢ 


ALDWELL. 
‘‘Who said anytl 

scoffed Melinady 
‘¢Well,’’ nded the seeond woman, who 

was the girl’s mother, 


ing about a good fortune ?”’ 


res 
‘he offered us a plum 
support, and promised me you might wear all 
the fine clothes you wanted.”’ 

‘*T don’t keer if he said two thousand dollars 
a year,” replied the girl. 

“Yes, an’ he said maybe he’d marry Melindy 
some day, if his sisters ever got married and 
moved away from here—and I know they will,”’ 
eagerly continued the mother, 

‘*T see him urying me now,’’ replied Me- 
lindy, flushing hotly ; ‘Sand I don’t know as I'd 
in old, ugly, deceivin’ critter 
was willin’.’ 

like you wuz puttin’ on a 
irs, Melindy,’’ put in the vis- 
‘specially after what your mother’s done 
for you, and her expectin’ you for to be her sup- 
port in her old days, too.”’ 


keer to marry sich 
as he is, even if he 

“Tt seems te 
mighty heap of 
itor, 


mi 


** Done for me 
from 


’ exclaimed the girl, springing 
facing them with blazing 
*Twould have been a 
ul never brought, me into this 
everybody p’intin’ at me and 
turnin’ up their noses at and men, sich as 
old Squire Thor a-biddin’ for me same as 
if | wuz a filly 


her chair and 
-—*‘PDone for 


if she 
world, to 


eyes me ! 
mercy 
have 
me ; 
pson, 
t the horse fair.”’ 

‘‘She’s a queer girl, Mag, and I can’t make 
her out,’’ said Mollie, dipping snuff voraciously, 
as they watched her pink gingham skirts disap- 
pear along the pat! 
by. 


which led to the woods near 


‘Yes, she is kinder queer,”’ 
er, calmly, as s 


replied the moth- 

ilso took another dip; ‘‘ but 
nd she’s purty mrch had her 
she wuz born. She’ll come 
to her senses before many months, when winter- 


she’s young yet, 
own Way ever sinc 
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time comes and there ain’t no meat nor wood in 
the house.’’ 

Somewhere among the tainted streams which 
were commingled in Melindy’s blood there had 
entered one purer than the rest, and by one of 
those unexplained forces of heredity its influence 
was more plainly visible than might ever be 
again under similar circumstances. 

This subtle force gave to her face a look of 
purity, to her air a touch of grace, and to her 
manners a semblance of refinement. It led her to 
avail herself of her limited advantages of educa- 
tion, and put into her heart aspirations after bet- 
ter things than those she had known. Born to 
shame and poverty, reared amidst degrading 
surroundings and destined from the first to a ca- 
reer of vice, Melindy had not been given a fair 
chance in life. Twice her mother might have 
secured a home for her with respectable people, 
where she would have been decently taken care 
of and inured to hard but honest labor, had not 
her mother’s prejudice to virtuous and seemingly 
hard-hearted humanity led her to fiercely reject 
such offers for her daughter, who promised to 
grow up too pretty to need to work for a living. 
Melindy, also, as a child, had felt that her pres- 
ent life—while she could laze in the sun or shade 
all day, hunt wild flowers or pick berries, swim, 
fish, or climb mountains as the mood came to 
her—was far preferable to hard work and strict 
control, even though coarse bread and meat was 
her daily fare and gaudy calico her clothing. 

At fourteen, Melindy was tall and slim, with 
feet and hands too big, limbs too long, a tangle 
of reddish-brown hair and a clear, healthy skin, 
tanned and roughened by exposure and lack of 
care. Her large brown eyes softened by droop- 
ing lids and long lashes, a straight nose and even 
white teeth, redeemed her face. 


At seventeen she was beautiful, and began to 
feel the self-importance derived from the knowl- 
edge of that fact. Her mother had guarded 
her thus far with the feeling that she was still a 
child. Now, seeing her beauty to be greater 
than she had supposed it would be, she valued 
her accordingly. 


About this time a suitor, rich and respectable 
enough to command the mother’s consent, ap- 
peared, Fortunately, he was neither young, 
handsome, nor fascinating. He trusted to his 
money to buy the mother and to her to control 
the girl. 

Melindy did not like him ; her self-love was 
offended by his mode of proceedure, and her 
natural combativeness led her to resent being 
made an object of barter by her mother. 


These feelings awoke within her the half-dor- 
mant sense of womanly purity, and once aroused 
it proved a powerful ally to her unconquered 
will. Her mother’s tears, entreaties, complaints 
and threats availed nothing, though they made 
her very miserable and finally determined her to 
run away from home. She had heard of a 
woman boarding at the hotel who wanted a serv- 
ant to take back to the city with her. Having 
secured the place, she slipped out one morning, 
while her mother was still sleeping, joined Mrs. 
Winter and took the north bound train for her 
new home. She felt a good deal frightened and 
a little regretful when she realized that she was 
rapidly leaving familiar scenes and faces behind 
her. After shedding a few surreptitious tears as 
she huddled in the corner of her seat, she began 
to feel the excitement of her adventure and to re- 
alize that it was a glorious thing to have her life 
in her own hands to make it what she pleased. 

Mrs. Winter, who kept a second-class board- 
ing-house for clerks, mechanics and other young 
business men of moderate salaries, was a kind- 
hearted, easy-going woman, and for two or 
three weeks she allowed Melindy to get gradu- 
ally acquainted with her new life and duties. 
The boarders were much amused by her provin- 
cial idioms and her awkward, country manners, 
but they liked to look at her pretty, fresh young 
face, and did not laugh at her more than they 
could help. Most of the young men alternately 
flattered and teased her whenever they met her 
away from Mrs. Winter's presence, and several 
of them were inclined to be impertinently fa- 
miliar with the poor girl, who hardly knew how 
to command respect. 

One day, after Melindy had been several weeks 
in the house, Mrs. Winter was ill, and unable 
to preside at the dinner-table ; so Melindy was 
entrusted with the duty of serving the meat, 
dessert, ete., from a side-table. One young man, 
acertain Mr. Tomlins, who had annoyed Melindy 
more than the others, came late and was left in 
the dining-room alone with her. While eating 
his dessert he amused himself teasing her until 
she became really confused and distressed. As 
he rose to leave the dining-room he walked 
around by her table, and in pretended kindness 
put his arm about her and patted her cheek 
familiarly, as he said : ‘Poor little country girl ; 
she is really teased. Well, I didn’t mean any 
harm, and you mustn’t mind me. You’re such 
a little darling a fellow can’t help noticing you, 
you know, ’’ and he stooped to kiss her. 

Melindy’s face turned scarlet, more with anger 
than shocked modesty, and, turning, she pushed 
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him from her with all her strength. The attack 
was unexpected, and the young man fell heavily 
across a chair, his head striking the wall. He 
lay there partially stunned for a moment, Me- 
lindy standing over him, contempt and disgust 
in her face. As came back to 
him, and he took in the full meaning of her ex- 
pression, Tomlins grew furious, and springing to 
his feet he seized Melindy by her shoulders and 
shook her until her teeth chattered. 

‘Stop that, you impudent coward !’’ a clear 
voice rang out, just as Melindy became thor- 
oughly frightened at realizing that Tomlins was 
drunk as well as angry, 
the unlucky youth was 
floor. 


consciousness 


and in another minute 
again sprawling on the 


‘* This is none of your affair, Grafton,’’ growled 
Tomlins, 
ference.”’ 

“i my 
not stand by 


‘and I don’t want any of your inter- 


‘Pll 


do violence to a 


affair,’’ answered Grafton. 


and see a man 
woman while I can lift an arm in her defense.’ 

‘She struck me first,’’ he answered, ‘‘ or I'd 
never thought of harming her.’’ 

“Tf I did,” said Melindy—‘‘and I didn’t 
strike him, sir,’’ turning to Mr. Grafton ; ‘‘I only 
pushed him off—it was because he was very im- 
pudent.”’ 

‘‘T only tried to kiss her,’’ put in Tomlins, 
‘‘and the saucy jade needn’t be putting on airs, 
for I don’t doubt many a fellow has kissed her 
before now.’’ 

“That is Mr. Grafton,’’ Melindy an- 
swered, her voice getting husky, ‘‘ and besides, 
if it was,’’ she added, defiantly, ‘‘ I guess I don’t 
have to kiss them as I don’t please to.”’ 

‘*You are right, Melindy,’’ said Grafton, re- 


not so, 


pressing a smile ; ‘‘and I am surprised at Tom- 
lins here. I do not believe he would have for- 
gotten to be a gentleman if he had not taken too 
much whiskey this morning. 


Tomlins,”’ 


Come with me, 
he added, turning to the young man, 
who had dropped into a chair ; ‘‘ bed is the best 
place for you just now.”’ 

From that time Melindy regarded Mr. Grafton 
with sincerest respect and admiration, and he 
took a kindly interest in the friendless girl, whose 
feet seemed set among pitfalls. Several times he 
loaned her books to read, adroitly suggesting that 
they were the books ladies usually read, instead 
of the yellow-backed French novels and _ sensa- 
tional papers which were found on the tables in 
most of the young men’s rooms, and which he 
Two or three times 
her tickets to a matinee, 


had seen Melindy reading. 
such as he 


would have taken his sisters to see, or to a popu- 


he gave 
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lar concert, when he learned that Saturday after- 
were hers, that she did 
what to do with them. 


noons and not know 

These kindnesses, which grew out of the nat- 
ural impulse to helpfulness, which is the unfail- 
ing desire of a noble heart, more truly in man, 
voman, made a still deeper im- 
pression on Melindy The other inmates of the 
house were kind, too, and they often gave her 
small tips, but he was the only one who seemed 
to care that she should go to the right places and 
read the right books, and who blended respect 
and consideration, 


even, than ina 


such as Melindy had never 
with his kindness. His tall, sup- 
ple figure, which he clothed neatly, but some- 


before known, 
what carelessly as to cut and fit, his clear gray 
eyes, dark hair, high-bred countenance, and dig- 
nified, yet gentle manners seemed to Melindy 
the perfection of manly beauty and grace, and 
his name, Donald Grafton, the most musical she 
had ever heard. 

It was som 
meagre facts concerning him known to Mrs. 
Winter, which wer 
by birth, the on 
limited means 


weeks before she acquired the 
these: He was a Virginian 

son of a widowed mother of 
nd was practically acquiring the 
profession of n 
looking to that 


hinist, after a college education 
end, in one of the big city ma- 
chine shops. 

It was not | 
of the dignified 


r before Melindy began to dream 
young Virginian by night, and 
At first she 
He was sim- 


to build air castles for him by day. 


had no part in these day-dreams. 
ply the hero of tl 
and she delight 


deeds of valor 


ie romances of her imagination, 
(to make him perform mighty 
nd chivalry, such as she read of 
in some of the books he loaned her. 

After awhil 
trusted servar 


she began to imagine herself his 
t, and thought how delightful it 
would be to minister to his comfort always, and 
to share in a reflected degree some of the success 
which she delighted to surround 
him in her thoughts. . 

About the middle of 
sick 


enough t 
days in his ro 


and glory wit! 


December, Donald was 
be compelled to spend several 
Melindy, whose duty it was 
was unceasingly thoughtful 
(ne day she went to renew his 


to wait upon him, 
for his comfort 
fire, and, afte ving done so, she said, apolo- 
getically: 

“T')l wait 

Donald felt | 
cordially: 

‘* Well, lown, Melindy, and talk to me 
awhile, I am lonesome anyhow.”’ 

The color surged 


t to take off the blower.”’ 
mely and bored, and responded, 


sit 


into her face and her lips 
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parted in a pleased smile as she sat down at a 
respectful distance. 

‘‘Tell me what you think of the city, Me- 
lindy,’’ said Donald, feeling that he had not 
acted wisely, but anxious to ignore the awkward- 
ness of the situation. 

‘*T haven’t gotten much acquainted with it 
yet, sir, but I like the house, and Mrs. Winter, 
and—everybody,’’ after an instant’s hesitation. 

‘*Pon’t you get homesick for the country 
sometimes, and for your people ?”’ 

‘‘T haven’t any people except a mother, Mr. 
Grafton, and I despised the stupid little town 
we lived in. But I think, sometimes,”’ she add- 
ed, as her face kindled, ‘‘ that I'd give anything 
to sce the blue mountains smiling in the sun- 
shine, and the long, soft shadows here and there, 
where the cool, shady gorges are, full of tall ferns 
and white laurel blossoms, with the clear, sing- 
ing brooks running through them.”’ 

‘* Are you your mother’s only child?’ he asked. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied Melindy, playing with her 
apron-string. 

“Then she must miss you very much, and 
you must want to see her sometimes.”’ 

A hard look settled about the young face as 
she answered: ‘‘IT don’t know how she feels, 
Mr. Grafton ; but I know that I hope never to 
see her again.”’ 

‘But that isn’t right, Melindy. 
mother, and you ought to love her.”’ 

‘Mrs. Winter says the same, sir; and she 
says that God says so, too, in His book. But I 
don’t think you and her can understand about a 
mother like mine—that don’t care nothing for 
you except to make money out of you; and I 
don’t believe God expects me to love her either.”’ 

‘*Well, perhaps not, Melindy. I don’t know 
your mother. But whether you love her or not, 
you ought to write to her sometimes and send 
her a part of your wages, and maybe you could 
help her to be a better woman.”’ 

“Do you think so, sir? Then Pll doit. I'll 
do anything you tell me,’’ she added, eagerly, 
as she looked up at him in undisguised admira- 
tion, ‘‘for you have been a good friend to me.”’ 

‘I’m glad to have befriended you, Melindy ; 
and [ll help you any time I can,’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Grafton ; 
away time, and I don’t 
should do without you, sir.’’ 

Just then, to Donald’s relief, Mrs. Winter 
called : ‘‘ Melindy, Melindy, where are you?’ 
and her hasty departure rendered an answer un- 
necessary. On the next day Donald felt languid, 
sick and nervous. Melindy again came in after 


She’s your 


but you'll go 
know what I 


some 
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her morning duties were ended to replenish the 
fire. This time the blower was not needed, so 
after straightening the room a little and receiv- 
ing no notice from Donald, who lay on his couch 
before the fire with closed eyes, she stopped near 
the foot of the couch and said, in low, beseeching 
tones : 

‘* Would you like me to shake up your pillows 
for you, Mr. Grafton ? 
comfortable. ”’ 


I can make you more 


With a languid assent he sat up to allow her 
to rearrange his pillows, which she knew how to 
do quickly and deftly. As she did so, the grace- 
ful and slightly voluptuous curves of her figure, 
the soft pink flushed cheek and the full red 
mouth were temptingly near him. He thought 
she lingered over her task, and, resenting the 
temptation which willingly or not she threw in 
his way, he closed his eyes, settled back on his 
pillows as quickly as possible and said somewhat 
irritably : 

“That will do, Melindy, and I don’t want 
anything else this afternoon except to be alone.”’ 

He saw her eyes filled with tears, and her lips 
quiver as he watched her, under half-shut lids, 
turn slowly away and leave the room. 

All that afternoon her pretty, pleading face 
haunted him, and when he fell asleep her image, 
now dim and ethereal, now life-like and very 
human, filled his dreams, She looked so grieved 
and humiliated and so physically lovable that 
evening, when she came up to bring his tea that 
it was only by a strong effort of self-restraint that 
he controlled the impulse to put his arm about 
her and caress her into smiles and happiness 
again. 

The dangerous knowledge that he could do so 
had come to him that afternoon. If another in- 
gredient is needed in the cup of temptation, 
which the devil mixes for a man when he puts a 
young and beautiful woman in his power, it is 
the consciousness that her happiness is bound up 
in his favor and that she will find joy in yielding 
all he asks without thought of sacrifice or fear or 
reckoning. Few men can resist the cup so fla- 
vored, and with the incense of adulation filling 
their nostrils and turning their heads even before 
the cup has touched their lips. 

Lying awake that night Donald saw how near 
he had come to the edge of a precipice, and real- 
ized that it would take all the self-restraint upon 
which he prided himself, backed by all the re- 
membered admonitions of his dear, wise mother, 
to help him through the days which must inter- 
vene before he should be strong enough to go 
home. 





‘DONE FOR ME!’ EXCLAIMED THE GIRL, SPRINGING FROM HER CHAIR AND FACING THEM WITH BLAZING EYEs.”’ 


But Donald Grafton’s Scotch blood gave him she told him of his father, who had been killed 
something of that stubborn defiance to that in the Civil War before his children were old 
which his sense of right condemned which char- enough to remember him. She had told him 
acterized John Knox. He knew, too, what his of his bravery and heroism and of his gallant 
mother expected from him, and he remembered death while leading his company to the charge 
the evening when, both his sisters being absent at Chancellorsville ; of his lofty principles and 
from home, he sat on a low chair by his moth- knightly chivalry, of his loving heart and pure life. 
er’s side in the firelight, and as she stroked his ‘‘If you are to be a worthy son of your father, 


hair with soothing, gentle fingers, as he had my dear boy,’’ she had said, ‘‘ you cannot sow 


loved her to do since his earliest ree ollection, any wild oats as st boys do, for there was not a 
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smirch on your fathers manhood, nor a stain on 
his honor. If I can persuade you to exemplify 
to the world as he did during his brief life, what 
a God-like thing is a noble manhood ; and if you 
shall some day bless and crown a true woman’s 
life as he blessed and crowned mine, then I have 
not lived my lonely widowhood life in vain.’’ 
Donald’s soul kindled as he recalled his mother’s 
words, and once again he yowed never to grieve 
and disappoint her. 

For the next three days Donald talked very 
little to Melindy, and was always engaged in 
reading or writing when she was in his room. 
On the fourth day he was to start home. His 
train left at midday, and he spent the forenoon 
making purchases for his mother and sisters, 
returning to the boarding-house just in time to 
lock his trunk and take a hasty lunch. He 
called to Melindy, who was dusting the room at 
the head of the steps : 

‘‘T have a package for you,’’ he said, when 
she came, ‘‘ but you must not open it until 
Christmas Day.”’ 

As she took the package out of his hands and 
looked up at him, trying to say thank you, she 
burst into tears. 

‘“Why, Melindy, what’s the matter?’ asked 
Donald. ‘‘Has Tomlins been annoying you 
again, or has Mrs. Winter been scolding you?’ 

‘*Neither, Mr. Donald; it’s because you are 
going away. Christmas won’t be any pleasure 
with you gone.’’ 

‘‘That’s foolishness, Melindy,’’ he answered, 
some impatience mingled with the kindness of 
his tone. ‘‘ Td have nothing more to do with 
your Christmas than the rest if I stayed.”’ 

‘*Oh, ves you would, sir, for I’m happy so 
long as you are here, and I cannot bear to think 
of anyone else waiting on you for two whole 
weeks,”’ 

‘You must not talk that way, Melindy. You 
are a pretty, smart girl, and if you try to be sen- 
sible and good, too, you will marry a worthy 
man some day who will be very proud and fond 
of you and make you very happy.”’ 

‘*[Pll never marry, Mr. Donald,’’ she replied, 
as she threw herself on the floor beside his chair 
and seized one of his hands in hers, still crying 
as if her heart would break. ‘‘ No man who re- 
spects himself will ever want me, born and raised 
like I have been ; but if I ain’t got a right to be 
respectable and to hold my head up like other 
people, ve got a right to be happy in my own 
way, and that’s what I'll be if only you let me 
love you and wait on you, Mr. Donald.’’ 

As she poured out this wild talk she looked 


up at him with tear-filled eyes, and then in an 
abandon of childish grief laid her head on his 
knee and sobbed. Involuntarily Donald stroked 
her hair with a sort of tender, pitying touch, 
and in another instant her head was on his 
breast and his arms about her. For a second of 
time Melindy’s whole being thrilled with su- 
preme happiness. In that second the clock 
struck the half-hour, and Donald’s conscience 
awoke as his mental faculties returned, telling 
him that he had not more than time to make his 
train. With an effort that made his nerves feel 
tense and vibrant, he put her gently away from 
him, rose from his chair and turned to lock his 
trunk. 

**Good-by, Melindy,”’ he said. ‘‘ You will 
have forgotten this folly by the time I come 
back, but if you think as much of me as you 
say you do and want to prove it, be a good girl 
and some day you will thank me for seeming 
unkind to you now.” 

Donald’s victory was not yet won, however, 
and for the next two weeks the battle was re- 
newed whenever he was left alone. ‘‘ Why 
should you set up such a lofty standard for your- 
self?’ the devil would say to him. ‘‘ Are you 
wiser and better and stronger than many wise and 
great and even good men who have yielded un- 
der less temptation? Men of experience, men 
of the world would laugh at you for a prude and 
a narrow-minded ascetic. Besides, your squeam- 
ishness is mere folly and to no purpose ; that 
girl is sure to throw herself away on somebody ; 
she was born to do it. Providence, not you, is 
responsible for her tendencies, and if you don’t 
accept her affection (and she is evidently devoted 
to you) some other man, who will not treat her 
with half the kindness you would, will make her 
his victim. She is as pretty as a woman can be, 
she will be your humble slave all your life, and 
will not expect or require what a wife would. 
Besides,’’ the devil continued adroitly to sug- 
gest, ‘‘ you cannot afford to marry for several 
years yet, and in the meantime you must break 
this poor girl’s heart and worry yourself sick in 
order that you may not disappoint your moth- 
er’s quixotic ideal (and she need know nothing 
about it) and may be entirely worthy the ‘ex- 
alted type of womanhood you hope to marry 
some day, but who will think none the less of 
you because you do not tell her all your past.”’ 

Afterward Donald felt very thankful that the 
struggle took place amidst the scenes of his in- 
nocent aspiring boyhood, and with his mother’s 
loving, trusting presence to unconsciously help 
him. 
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On his return tothe city he secured another 
boarding-house, and only twice during the several 
months he remained did he visit Mrs. Winter’s. 
The first time, soon after his return, Melindy was 
lingering in the hall as he took his departure, 
and preceded him to the door to open it for him. 

**T just wanted to say, Mr. Donald,’’ she said, 
in low tones and with downcast eyes, ‘‘ that I 
know you did it all for kindness to me, and I] 
am grateful to you.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you know that, Melindy,’’ and 
then, driven by an impulse to show in some way 
his interest and kindly feeling, he drew a small 
picture of his mother and a tiny Testament she 
had marked and given him from his pocket and 
handed them to her. ‘‘I want you to have 
these, Melindy,’’ he said. ‘‘ Maybe they will 
help you sometime.”’ 

He hardly knew afterward why he had given 
her the photograph of his mother, but on analyz- 
ing his motive, he found that he had felt by a 
woman-like intuition that Melindy could not 
look often on so pure and noble a face with- 
out being subtly inspired to purer thoughts and 
nobler living. 

His next visit was to say good-by. It was 
June, and Melindy was watering the plants in 
He of- 
fered her his hand in farewell, and, as she took 
it she said, feelingly: 


the tiny green yard as he was leaving. 


‘*T keep your mother’s picture and the little 
book on the table, Mr. Donald, and look at them 
every day. I know now why you are different 
from other men, and I am trying hard to be the 
sort of girl I might have been if she had been 
my mother. That is what you meant by giving 
her picture to me, wasn’t it, sir?” 

‘That was it exactly, Melindy,’’ he said, 
shaking her hand heartily, ‘‘ and with the book 
to help you I know you will succeed.” 
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A few months later Donald secured a lucra- 
Reluctantly they sold 
their dear childhood’s home, and his mother 
and unmarried sister moved to the big West 
with him. 


tive position in Chicago. 


Three years of energetic effort brought success 

\bout that time Donald mar- 
ried a woman who was entirely satisfactory to 
himself, and, whi 


and prosperity. 


ch is much more suggestive, was 
equally so to his mother. Among other Eastern 
friends he sent cards to Mrs. Winter and Melindy. 
In response he received a present for his bride 
from Melindy and a long letter for himself. In 
the letter she told him something of her life since 
he had last see How Mrs. Winter had 
broken down in health, and she had become her 
How, 
young carpenter 


her. 
housekeeper. about two years before, a 
from the country had come to 
the boarding-house. How he had been nice to 
her, and they had fallen in love with each other, 
and only a few weeks before had been married. 
That she had wanted to write to him to tell him 
about it, but that she did not know his ad- 
dress. That Mrs. Winter was going to close her 
house soon, and her husband, who had been 
successful and was getting small building con- 
tracts now, was building a pretty little cottage in 
the suburbs, and they would begin housekeeping 
in the spring. 

The letter needed no comment to prove that 
Melindy was a good, true woman and a proud 
and happy wife. 

There was but one note of sadness in the letter, 
and that was the which said: ‘‘ My 
mother died more than a year ago, and I went 
back to the village to see her decently buried. I 
have tried hard to forgive her, and I pray that 
God has done so. Thank you, oh, so truly, Mr. 
Donald, for all your goodness to me; and thank 
God for having given you such a mother.”’ 


lines 
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SALISBURY AND WELLS. 
TWO ENGLISH CATHEDRALS AND THEIR PICTURESQUE SURROUNDINGS. 


By ALEXANDER ANSTED. 


Tue cathedral inclosures of Salisbury and 
Wells are often spoken of together, and occasion- 
ally they are set one against the other in a man- 
ner which should by no means be allowed., For, 
in fact, they are sister closes ; both are wide and 
open, with broad spaces of smooth turf across 
which to view their respective churches, and 
both these churches possess features somewhat 
akin. Thus, though no sort of rivalry can be 
said to exist between them, they may, without 
prejudice to either, be considered together. 

Undoubtedly the first thing to be noticed in 
Salisbury is the ample breadth of the space in 
which its cathedral stands, the beauty of which 
space is enhanced by rows and avenues of mag- 
nificent trees ; so that it is difficult to conceive a 
more appropriate inclosure in which to find 
‘the most chaste’’ of English churches. The 
Cathedral Green of Wells, on the other hand, 
displays its proportion and extent at a glance. 
Across a long stretch of lawn the two square 


towers of the greatly admired west front are 
brought suddenly into view, nor can anything 
be more striking than the first prospect of this 
remarkable facade. But there is no outer green 
here, nothing more than the eye can take in at 
one view. The picturesque Vicar’s Close may be 
said to contradict this; but its separate exist- 
ence scarcely adds to the area of the inclosure. 
Salisbury covers no less than eight acres of 
ground. Entering from the High Street, the 
visitor finds himself almost in another town- 
ship. A street, lined with houses, conducts to 
the cathedral lawn, where, from the northeastern 
extremity, the full proportions of the church 
may be comprehended. The whole north side of 
the close is thus open. On the east we find an- 
other gateway and the entrance to the palace ; 
on the other side the Choristers’: Green, in itself 
another little close, and answering, let it be, to the 
Vicars’ Close of Wells. The west is occupied by 
a group of interesting and extremely handsome 





SALISBURY 
houses of various dates. Here are the Deanery, 
standing in its own grounds opposite the cathe- 
dral facade ; the King’s House, a long, many- 
gabled mansion of the early fifteenth century, 
with mullioned windows and a vaulted porch, 
the occasional resting place of the English mon- 
archs on their passages through Salisbury; and 
the Wardrobe, distinguished by its heavy roof, 
its projecting double gables, and the immense 
square windows back and front, through which 
the evening sun penetrates with a curious half- 
ghostly gleam the most effective 
line of buildings of the inclosure, which, at this 
least trim but not the less picturesque side, ter- 
minates at the Harnham Gate. 

Much has been written on the beauty of the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury, the chastity of its 
style and purity of its detail. 


These form 


The east end may 
be said to display the utmost refinement of the 
early English era. Every subordinate feature is 
sO perfectly disposed, sO admirably carried out 
and adapted to its purpose, so necessary to the 
full effect of the whole, so simple and yet so 
rich, that nothing, even by the most critical, 


ean be found wanting there or considered de trop. 


The northern side is scarcely less perfect ; the 
simple lancet openings of its eastern transept, 
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the more fully developed quatrefoils of the cen- 
tral gable, and the still more advanced northern 
porch beyond these, all mark the progress of 
\t intersection rises the still 
later tower and spire, the final limb of the whole, 
It 
Every ball flower, 
ift and molding sparkles for 
itself and casts its own diminutive shadow upon 
its fellow, entire relieving the wall-surface of 
that flatness which is and must be the fault in 
every purporting to suggest 
The church stands al 
in its entirety, perl 
we 


construction. the 
on an embattl 
is rich to the 

every projecting s| 


lower stage of earlier date. 
ost limit. 


view its elegance. 
like a model of itself ; 


ips, the most stately of which 


ne, 


can boast. 
But the Cathedral 


1 


of Wells, more particularly 
in its west front, has an equal, if not, indeed, a 
greater, interest for the architect than Salisbury 
Perfect i so far as that style has 
been carried, mar in detail and frag- 
ments of its date, the lower portion of the front, 
if even, in the eyes of some critics, somewhat 
stunted by the additions of later periods, is un- 
doubtedly one of the 
early English 

The sculptures 

claimed for them 


has. stvle, 


} 
elous 


mW 


most valuable pieces of 
rkmanship bequeathed to us. 
of this period ; it has been 


that they are more advanced in 
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their rendering than 
those of Nicholas Pi- 
sano on the Duomo of 
Orvieto, than which 
they are earlier in date. 
The Chapter House, 
too, remarkable for the 
flight of stone steps 
leading to it from the 





cathedral, is extremely 
fine. It is early geo- 
metric in its traceries ; 
but the ball-flower ap- 
pears in great profusion 
within, in a manner 
almost as advanced as 
that of Salisbury spire. 
And beside these the 
north poreh, though 
smaller, is richer, and 
will bear very favorable 
comparison with that 
of Salisbury. 

But, turning to lesser 
features of these cathe- 
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dral inclosures, we find 
in the Chain Gate and 
the Penniless Porch of Wells, gateways with 
which those of Salisbury are not to be compared, 
The Chain Gate, in its association with the Chap- 
ler House and the Vicar’s Close, is unique. The 
incline of the steps, easily to be distinguished 
from without, gives the corner a character quite 
its own. And the entrance to the green by this 
gate, with the cathedral on one side, balanced by 
the varied gables and roofs of the houses oppo- 


VICAR’S CLOSE, WELLS. 


AND WELLS. 





THE WARDROBE, SALISBURY. 


site, is particularly striking. The 

exterior of the Chapter Room comes 

into full view; the great central 

tower stands boldly up against the sky; the 
eastern gable presents its curious apex, and the 
Lady Chapel below stands like a thing sep- 
arate from the rest, which, indeed, is regarded as 
once having been its condition. The Penniless 
Porch, to the southwest of the Cathedral Green, 
as the work of Bishop Beck- 

ington, bears his initials, his 

arms, and the rebus which 

appears so frequently about 

the church and _ palace. 

With it may perhaps be 

compared the St. Anne’s 

Gate of Salisbury, which, 

with its tiny-gabled projec- 

tion inside and its deeply- 

shadowed archway admit- 

ting to the outer world, 

makes up a corner almost 

equal in pictorial interest, 

The close houses of Wells, 

with the exception of its 

Deanery, are not altogether 

so satisfactory as those of 

Much modern 
restoration, though remark- 


Salisbury. 


ably well carried out, has 
obliterated that appearance 
of antiquity in the first 
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which, in the latter is 
one of its chief char- 
acteristics. The Wells’ 
Deanery, a small but 
complete castle in 
itself, with tower, 
walls, embattlement, 
and guarded by its own 
gate-house, is origin- 
ally of the fifteenth 
century, and still re- 
tains features of some 
value to the student. 
It stands on the. north 
side of the Cathedral 
Green, the sweep of 
which, down to the 
Chain Gate, including 
the Grammar School 
and the Archdeaconry, 
is the finest general 
feature of the inclos- 
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Beyond, and under the 
Chain Gateway, an arch admits 
the Vicar’s Close—a charm- 
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¢ street, lined on either side 
with diminutive dwelling- 
houses, once the separate resi- 
lences of the vicars’ choral. And 
here that appearance of renova- 
tion which at present too strongly 
characterises the green is, for a 
time, forgotten. At the top of 
the close is a small perpendicu- 
‘ chapel with a library above. 
The interior is profusely — al- 





CHORISTERS’ GREEN, SALISBL 








most grotesquely —<le- 
corated in a manner 
to remind one to some 
extent of those strange 
little eratories so fre- 
quently met with in 
other parts of Europe. 
But to many it will 
possess a certain 
charm, despite its 
florid adornments, not 
often realized in this 
country. The Vicar’s 
Hall, a considerable 
portion of which is of 
the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with additions of 
a tower and other 
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KING’S HOUSE, SALISBURY. 


features probably 

by Bishop  Beck- 

ington, stands at 

the bottom of the 

street and com- 

municates through 
ot the gallery of the 
“i Chain Gate with the 
Chapter House staircase, and thus with the 
cathedral. By this gallery the choristers passed 
into the church. 





The palaces of these two cities are yet to be 
noticed. Though neither, of course, belongs 
actually to its close, yet each is so intimately 
connected with it that to pass them by would be 
hardly possible. Each of these palaces retains, 
among other features of more or less antiquarian 
value, an undercroft of the thirteenth century, 
though that one lately opened up and_ restored 
at Salisbury sinks into but of slight importance 
beside the spacious and handsomely vaulted 
dining hall, once the store-room of Wells. 

Indeed, the late Mr. Parker considered this 
latter palace to be the finest specimen of an early 
English house that exists. It is approached 
through a gateway of some pretension, the arch 
of which is known as the ‘‘ Palace Eye.’’ A moat 
extends completely round the mansion, which is 
also walled in and protected by a massive gate- 
house, with drawbridge and portcullis. The 
building is extremely interesting. “The windows 


of the first floor (the original dwelling apart- 
ments) are particularly noticeable. The chapel 


is possessed of much exquisite decorated work, 
and a vaulting with bosses, some of which are 
sail to rank amongst the most perfect in the 


country. Beside it 
runs the wall of the 
ruined hall, the tur- 
rets and angles of 
which still remain ; 
and the transomed 
windows of the four- 
teenth century are 
also extremely ele- 
gant in proportion. 
At the northeastern 
corner of the house 
stands the romantic 
Virgin Tower, cov- 
ered in ivy and over- 
hanging creepers. 
But, perhaps, the 
most picturesque 
view may be had 
from the moat. 
Here we see the additions of later periods and 
the handsome window of the room in which 
Bishop Kidder and his wife were smothered by 
the fall of a stack of chimneys. Within the 
house there is a handsome though small Jacobean 
staircase, with carved, griffin-like figures on the 
posts, supporting blank shields. On the first 
floor a long gallery extends from north to south, 
lighted with the thirteenth century windows 
above mentioned, that remained practically in 


PENNILESS PORCH, WELLS, 
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their original condition, having large trefoiled 
heads, Purbeck shafts, and boldly-carved flori- 
ated capitals. Here is preserved the chair of the 
last abbot of Glastonbury, whose untimely end, 
on his return from London to his disestablished 
monastery, is hardly yet forgotten. It is a curi- 
ous example of wood-turning, comparing favor- 
ably with work of a much later date ; but as a 
seat it appears less comfortable than elegant. In 
the gallery, also, are hung the portraits of many 
of the Bishops of Bath and Wells, including one 
of Cardinal Wolsey. The undercroft below 
forms the entrance hall to the house, next to 
which is the present dining-room, with deeply 
splayed lancet lights, and a long vista between a 
central row of shafts, reminding one almost of 
the corresponding basement of the convert’s dor- 
mitory at Fountains and Furness Abbeys. The 
servants’ hall is entered under a panel opening, 
decorated with a shallow carving of Renaissance 
character, and a cockatrice in each spandril of the 
arch. Close to this apartment is a small office 
with a low mullioned window, which appears to 
have been the wig room of the establishment. 
Bishop Kidder’s chamber has been divided into 
three stories, and the window, therefore, as al- 
ready noticed, is best seen from without. 
Salisbury palace, if less interesting to the an- 
tiquary, is perhaps more so to the painter. It is 
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ST. ANN’S GATE 


a building of m 
and styles. 


iny dates 
The h indsome 
Beauchamp Tower still re- 
mains, and up its massive 
has 


sides a huge ivy plant 


wreathed its old sinews, almost tearing away the 
stone to bury its stem in the solid masonry. 


But 


as a main entrance, its moulded doorway has 


been superseded by 


spe 
would he possib] 


as plain and perhaps as 
offensive a en of its hapless age as it 
to find throughout the realm. 
Passing round the t upon the 


mmed in by a parapet of open 


ower, we come 


terrace garden, | 
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brickwork, ivy-covered and dark with moisture, 
along which extends the back of the house, 
long, low, and broken with gables, chimneys 
and dormers. A small rustic bridge affords the 
best general view of the buildings, with the 
almost endless line of the cathedral roof, broken 
only by its spire. 

Thus, on paper, the two sister closes may be 


compared ; and many amateurs of picturesque 
architecture combined the two in one visit. Yet, 
in practice, and for the sake of both, this should 
hardly be. One should not visit Wells with 
the memory of Salisbury still fresh upon the 
mind ; and, vice versd, the eye, charmed with the 
varied detail of Wells, will look, in Salisbury, 
for something which it cannot altogether supply. 


“ KIDS.” 


By CHARLES D, DEVON, 


‘*Wuat's this bit of lead, captain ?’’ asked the 
colonel’s nephew, who had dropped in on the 
surgeon at his plain quarters facing the parade. 

‘* Apache bullet !’ replied the doctor, sen- 
tentiously, with a carelessness that evidently was 
assumed, ‘‘ Dug it out of Bristow.’’ 

‘‘Would you mind yarning me the tale?’ 
continued the visitor, with a pardonable inquisi- 
tiveness. 

‘Certainly, Pll tell what I know about the 
lead,’’ said the surgeon, laying down the instru- 
ments he had been cleaning, and offering his 
civilian guest an arm-chair upon the veranda. 
‘* But ’tis only a short story.’’ And then wiz- 
ened-faced, but kind-hearted, old Sawbones con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Bristow was a little dude—one among 
many dandies at the Point back in the’70s. I 
took note of him when I was on duty there as 
assistant-surgeon. He came to the academy as a 


dapper young city chap, inclined to air his ped- 
igree and social advantages, until the yearlings 
knocked all that sort of thing out of him in 
plebe camp. But one thing those gray-coated 
tyrants never knocked out of Bristow, and that 
was the style. He was a dandier fellow in cadet- 
gray than ever he had been in dress-suit and 
kids, and the first man in his class to take colors. 
But he was always thought to be a bit too fop- 
pish and airy in his manners, and his slight 
build and rather effeminate look exposed him to 
frequent ridicule at the hands of some of the 
strapping upper classmen, And, indeed, I did 
not very much take to him myself, though he 
was a distant relative. You see,’’ and here the 
doctor dropped his voice, impressively, ‘‘ there 
are some poor sticks at the academy, as else- 
where, and it has been well said by Jones, of the 
staff, that ‘the only point about some men in 
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the army is West Point.’ Accordingly I did not 
give Bristow credit for the possession of much 
grit and backbone, until one day, in his second- 
class year, was brought over to the hos- 
fall in the riding-hall, and 
himself with such undenia- 
ble pluck while some of us worked over him that 
I, at least, to think that ‘ Kids,’ as 
classmates called him, was worth his salt 
all, and might make a soldier some day.”’ 

‘ But all that doesn’t explain the bullet 
terrupted the colonel’s nephew. 

‘*No, that’s a fact,’ replied the surgeon. 
**We doctors are too garrulous. Well, the ex- 
planation of the bullet was a girl, of course 
Gertrude Creighton, the blithest belle of that 
season at the Point. Bristow was infatuated 
with her, little fool! It was the old story of the 
moth singeing its wings at the candle. He 
thought the Point a paradise so long as Gertrude 
trod its walks. He was devotion itself, and she, 
who had been without a heart, let him think she 
favored him. 


when he 
pital, having had a 
there and then bore 
began his 
after 


’? in- 


‘* But the fond dream of bliss was dissipated 
when graduation day arrived and the girl threw 
him over, never having had the least idea—as 
any of us older ones could have told him—of 
roughing it upon the frontier as a 
bride. 


soldier’s 


‘* Bristow followed Gertrude to Newport on 
his graduating leave ; but his entreaties were all 
in vain, and sick at heart he joined shortly after 
the —th Cavalry, then in Arizona ; for he could 
always ride, and had chosen that arm of the 
service. Out on the frontier he could not be 
quite the dude he had been at the Point, but still 
he was always the best dressed subaltern in the 
regiment. He had money enough, for one thing. 

‘* But fo come now to the bullet. Gertrude 
Creighton a Curton, the son of a rich 
Paterfamilias Curton wanted this 
youthful scion to make a short trip with a view 
to looking after of his interests in the 
West. And so it came to pass that one day out 
in Arizona this same young Curton, in company 
with a prospectors, ran right into a small 
band of Apaches. For a time they stood the 


married 
mine-owner. 


some 


few 


Indians off, 
away and 


of Curton’s 
news 

It didn’t take long for a detail 
of the dude sub, to 
the scene of the 


one crowd got 
into Fort Blister. 
, under command 
mount and 
excitement. 

‘* But the messenger had underrated the num- 
ber of the Apaches, and for once our colonel had 
erred in judgment with regard to the size of 
the detachment sent out. The Apaches were 
too proud to be off by Bristow’s little 
squad. When the troopers arrived they found a 
serious piece of business on their hands. The 
had been nearly cut to pieces. 
survived. One of these was 
badly wounded. Bristow, 
the first sergeant said afterward, started violently 
when he saw him, and for a moment was quite 
unnerved. Bristow had met Curton in past vears, 
and knew of course that he was Gertrude Creigh- 


brought the 


bear away for 


driven 


prospecting party 
Only or two 
Curton, and he was 


one 


ton’s husband. 

‘* But a shout restored Bristow to his senses. 
The Apaches, yelling and flourishing their rifles, 
were rushing down 
prospectors, thir 
snatch their prey 
troopers. 


upon the doomed group of 
king by a sudden rush to 
it was secured by the 
a quick order for a 
nd then riding for all he was 
once rode at the academy 
intervening gully 
a twinkling. 
on his own 


before 
‘Kids’ gave 
counter charge, 


worth—riding as he 


—dashed across the 
at Curton’s side in 
now wounded rival horse, with a 
kick he sent the animal at a mad gallop off to 
refuge behind our little line. Curton, half dazed, 
only heard him lifted him on the 
‘Tell—your wife—that it was joy to die 
—to save her husband !’ 

‘Yes, that is the ball I cut out of Bristow,’’ 
sighed the doctor. ‘‘An Apache put it into him 
just after Curton swept Away to safety. Of course 
our men got the body. And I kept the ball. 

‘ But there goes ‘sick call !’’ exclaimed Saw- 
bones, jumping up. ‘‘ Well, Bristow may have 
been a kid-gloved but he wasra hero all the 
For ‘Kids’ wasn’t just a carpet-knight 
at Cozzen’s, but we of the —th after that wrote 
memory’s roster as one of the 


and was 
Lifting his 


say, as he 
horse : 


he ro, 
same, 


him down in 


fighters of the plains 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 


THE MAKING 


By Rufus 

Tue better part of a year is 
formalities of the making of a 
United States, for many of the 
nominating 


required for the 
President of the 
delegates to the 
conventions are chosen a twelve- 
month before the people pronounce their final 
verdict at the polls. However, active work may 
be said to begin with the meeting of each of the 
national committees of the two great parties to 
decide upon a date and place for holding their 
The Republican National Com- 
mittee usually meets for this purpose early in 
the 


so later; 


conventions. 


December, and Democratic Committee a 


month or at least, such has been the 
practice for many years past. 
the 


A spirited contest 


always attends selection of the place in 


OF 
R. 


A PRESIDENT. 
WILSON, 


held. Rival 
itions of prominént citizens to 
the committee, and the 
rward are usually supported by 
inducements of the most substantial kind. It 
| that St. Louis secured the Re- 
publican Convention for 1896 by agreeing to de- 
fray all the expenses of the 
supply the funds for paving the debts, amount- 
$100,000, which 
been foreed to leave un- 


which each convention is to be 


| 
cities send deleg 


lay their claims before 
arguments put f 


is well understo 
gathering, and to 


ike the na- 


id 


of the campaign of 1892 ; 


ing to something 
tional 
satisfied at the Is 
while New York | 
late 
generous fund to 


committ 


egan the work of securing the 
first 
lefray the expenses of the same. 


Democratic convention by raising a 
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i 

A few days after the date and place for hold- 
ing the convention have been selected, the chair- 
man of the national committee issues the formal 
call for the election of delegates. Each State 
is entitled to twice as many delegates as it has 
district representatives in Congress, and to four 
delegates-at-large selected by a State convention. 
The Territories and the District of Columbia 
each send two delegates. Active local leaders 
are in most cases chosen as district delegates ; 
the delegates-at-large are taken from men of 
State, and, very often national, prominence in 
their party. When all the delegates have been 
selected it is generally found that it is the 


active or ‘‘machine’’ politicians who mainly 


— | AO —s | 


~——ie 


HALL AT ST. LOUIS WHERE THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION WAS HELD. 


constitute the mem- 
bership of the con- 
vention and are to 
name the candi- 
dates of their party. 
The roster of the Re- 
publican National 
Convention of 1896 
included such fami- 
liar names as Joseph 
H. Manley, of Maine; 
William E. Chandler, 
of New Hampshire ; 
Samuel 
of Connecticut; 
Thomas C. Platt and 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
of New York : Wil- 
liam J. Sewall and 
Garret A. Hobart, of 
New Jersey ; Mat- 


Fessenden, 


INTERIOR OF AUDITORIU 


A PRESIDENT. 


thew S. Quay, of Pennsylvania; Joseph B. 
Foraker, of Ohio; John C. New, of Indiana ; 
Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois ; Henry C. Payne, 
of Wisconsin ; Chauncey 4 Tilley, of Missouri ; 
Powell Clayton, of Arkansas ; M. H. De Young, 
of California ; and Thomas H. Carter, of Montana; 
while Arthur Sewall, of Maine ; Josiah Quincy, 
of Massachusetts ; Thomas M. Waller, of Con- 
necticut ; Bradley B. Smalley, of Vermont ; Ros- 
well P. Flower, W. Bourke Cochran and William 
F. Sheehan, of New York ; James Smith, of New 
Jersey ; William F. Harrity, of Pennsylvania ; 
Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland ; Calvin 8. 
Brice, of Ohio; Don M. Dickenson, of Mich- 
igan; Simon P. Sheevin, of Indiana; Ben T. 
Cable, of Illinois ; William F. Vilas, of Wiscon- 
sin; Michael Doran, of Minnesota ; Samuel 
Pasco, of Florida; Clark Howell, of Georgia : 
Basil B. Gordon, of Virginia; and 

Thomas Sherley, of Kentucky, were 

among the delegates to 

the Democratic Na- 

tional Convention. 

These names represent 

a wide and varied range 

of abilities, but all stand 

for practical polities in 

the most active form. 

Professional 

and men with ‘‘isms”’ 


reformers 


seldom find a place in 
a national convention, 
although when they do 
they may be depended 
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CHEERING A CANDIDATE 


upon to make up in earnestness and loquacity 
what they want in numbers. 

A great army of political hangers-on, sight- 
seers and newspaper representatives always at- 
tends the sessions of a national convention, which 
are preceded for several days by much excite- 
ment, confusion and active, earnest wire-pulling 
on behalf of the candidates whose claims are to 
When the chairman of 
the national committee has called the convention 
to order an organization is effected by the elec- 
tion of a temporary chairman. This honor is, as 
a rule, veteran leader 
spicuous for past services to the party, but its 
disposal is now and then made a test of strength 
between the friends of the most prominent can- 
didates. The convention having assembled soon 
after noon, when the temporary chairman has 


receive consideration. 


awarded to some con- 


finished his address and the regular committees 
have been appointed, an adjournment is taken 
over night. On the second day a permanent 
organization is effected, the platform and other 
and then, the 
ground having been cleared, comes the placing 
in nomination of candidates for the presidential 
nomination. 


committees make their reports ; 


In times past this was a simple and informal 
affair. The speech in which William M. Evarts 
placed William H. Seward in nomination in the 
Republican Convention of 1860 contained less 
than thirty words, and that of Norman B. Judd, 


AFTER THE NOMINATIO 


nominating Abraham 


vention, was ev 


Lincoln in the same con- 
n shorter. In more recent years, 
however, forensic efforts of this sort have come 


to be regarded as matters of the first importance, 


and I call to mind several nominating speeches 
that have become historic. Robert G. Ingersoll’s 
speech, nominating James G. Blaine in the Re- 
publican Convention of 1876, fastened apon the 
Maine statesman the title of ‘‘ Plumed Knight,”’ 
and first gave Ingersoll national repute as an 
orator of the first rank. Garfield’s 
speech nominating John Sherman, in 1880, was 
a splendid effort and did much to 
own nomination for the presidency. 


James A. 


secure his 
But that of 
Roscoe Conkling nominating Grant in the same 
and will doubtless remain, the 
onvention speeches. 
ing quotation with 
be forgotten hb 


convention was, 
most notable of « The ring- 
which he started will never 
iny of the thousands who list- 
ened to the great orator’s voice as it rung re- 
sounding through the vast building in which the 
convention was held : 
“Tf you what State he hails from 
Ou e reply shall be, 
‘Tle ¢ s from Appomattox 
Wit ts famous apple-tree.’ ”’ 
Conkling’s speech 

stand to their gw 
esting in this 
elogi 


1 


1876, and, despite Conkling’s en- 


Grant’s adherents 
s to the last, but it is inter- 
to recall that after 
Blaine was beaten in the 


made 


mnnection 
Ingersoll’s lence 


convention of 
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deavor, Grant met 
with a similar fate in 
1SS0. Indeed, a vet- 


eran politician not 


: ; prenti Hy 
long since gave it as ; ; 77 ; 


MN eta Lite Wh 2, 


his opinion that no ' poems ons A _ : 


nominating speech, 
however brilliant, had 
ever changed the vote 
of a single delegate 
ina national conven- 
tion. Daniel Dough- 
erty’s speech nomi- 
nating Hancock in the 
Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1880 is, per- 





haps, the exception 

that confirms this 

rule. Dougherty was 

not « dideaate $6'the TYPICAL SCENE AT A CONVENTION. 

convention, and was present solely as a spectator, as. 

with no thought of participating in its proceed- The last nomination has been made; the 

ings. Called upon at the last moment to place last outburst of applause evoked by eloquent 

Hancock in nomination, those who heard his speakers has died away ; and now the ballot- 

speech pronounced it the most beautiful and im- ing begins. The critical moment for which ten 

pressive effort of the kind ever delivered in a like 

body. It turned the convention in Hancock’s for months, sometimes for years, has come at 

favor and assured his nomination by acclamation. last. The States are called in alphabetical 
order, and the chairman of each delegation 
arises in turn and announces its vote. Five 
hundred pencils keep record as the ballot 
progresses. Its close shows that the delegates 
are about equally divided between four or five 
leading candidates. A second and, perhaps, a 
third ballot follows with little change in the 
result, and then an adjournment is taken over 
night. During this lull in the battle, broken 
lines are reformed, the weak places are made 
strong, and new stratagems planned for execu- 


thousand men have been working and planning 


tion on the morrow. In a score of places 
shrewd leaders are in conference, and every one 
feels the stress that precedes great events. His- 
tory is made and unmade during these long 
night-watches, and dramatic incidents abound. 
One, however, shall suffice for the purposes of 
this chronicle : 

James G. Blaine and John Sherman were the 
leading candidates before the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1888, Both had a numer- 
ous following, but the Blaine forces were the 
most compact and efficiently organized. At the 
last moment Mr. Blaine declined to be a candi- 
date, and his determination could not be shaken. 
His followers, left at sea, at once cast about for 

viata be Sell some one to take the place of their leader. A 
WILLIAM L. ALLISON, majority refused to accept Sherman as a candi- 
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date, and, after a long and animated discussion, 
it was decided that the Blaine men should unite 
‘upon a newer and younger man than any of 
those who had been formally named as candi- 
dates. Joseph B. Foraker, of Ohio, one of the 


leaders of the 


Sherman forces, by his presence, 
his oratory, his earnestness and his magnetism 


made a powerful impression’ upon the conven- 
It seemed to the abler of the Blaine cap- 


tion. 
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they stated thei 


They then went carefully 
over the groul 


ywed him that the Blaine fol- 
lowing control the 
him that if he ld 
date they could muster more than five hundred 
They him that Mr. Blaine was out 
of the race, an de it clear to him that if he 
ome a candidate he could 
t fail and without difficulty 


convention, and assured 
consent to become a eandi- 


votes, 


would consent 


be nominated vy 


Copyright, 1896, by the Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, Ohio. 
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tains that he was the man for the occasion. The 
convention had adjourned on Saturday afternoon 
until Monday morning. At two o'clock on Mon- 
day morning the Blaine leaders were conducted 
to Foraker’s room by one of the Ohio delega- 
tion. They found that he had retired, but were 
admitted after some delay. 

Finding seats, they told him they had come at 
an important moment and upon very important 
business, and desired his earnest attention while 


on the first or s 


| ballot on Monday. They 
assured Foraker 


t they desired no pledges or 
promises from 
age, and that tl 
to get up and 


especting policies or patron- 
ly wanted him to agree not 
the after the 
him its candidate. It was 

Mr. Foraker had but to 
rd to secure the nomination, 
but, with- 
said, firmly and emphatically : 


nomination 
convention had 

an interesting 1 ent 
speak a single 
and a nominati 
out hesitation, he 


eant an election ; 
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‘‘T thank you, gentlemen, with all my heart, but 
I could not accept the nomination if it came to 
me, unless Mr. Sherman first withdrew and asked 
me to become a candidate. I feel sure he will 
not do that. Icame here to try to nominate 
him, and cannot consider the proposition to 
become a candidate myself. I will 
stand by him.” 
Samuel Fessenden, long one of Mr. 
Blaine’s most trusted lieutenants, then 
tried to convince Mr. Foraker that the 
situation was beyond his control. He 
called attention to the fact that in 1880 
Garfield had accepted the nomination 
after it was plain that Sherman could 
not be nominated. Quick as a flash 
Mr. Foraker answered: ‘‘I can _ pre- 
vent my nomination, and I will. It 
is not too late, and I do not wish to 
be put into the position which Gar- 
field was forced into.”’ 
This the interview. The 
Blaine leaders withdrew, and within 
an hour had decided to give their 
support to General Harrison. The lat- 
ter, a few hours later, was nominated 


closed 
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easily and promptly, just as Foraker would 
have been had he chosen to become a candi- 
date himself. 

The nomination of a presidential candidate 
in a national convention is a sight that, once 
witnessed, will never be forgotten. Politicians 
whose memory goes back to the early days of 
the Republican party delight to recall the nomi- 
nation of Lincoln in 1860. It came as the cli- 
max of one of the most ably managed and 
exciting political contests in our history, and 
the concluding scene in the convention was 
one of frantic tumult. ‘‘ Bedlam seemed loose,”’ 
writes Isaac H. Bromley. ‘‘ The din of it was 
terrific. Seen from the stage it seemed to be 
twenty thousand mouths in full blast. I have 
seen conventions carried off their feet before 
and since, but never anything like that. I 
was so overcome by the spectacle that the con- 
tagion of it took hold of me. I could not shout. 
I simply caught my breath and stared at it. It 
seemed as if it never would stop. Over the 
desk of the reading-clerk was a skylight, and 
men stationed there had reported to the packed 
masses in the streets from the edge of the roof 
the results of the ballotings. On the roof there 


was also a loaded cannon, ready to convey the 


news when the nomination was reached. The 
final changes had hardly been recorded when it 
belched its fire. The ery, ‘Lincoln is nomi- 
nated !’ went over the roof into the streets, and 
the streets went wild. So, when the inside tem- 
pest lulled an instant, the roar from the out- 
side came in like an echo, and the storm was 
renewed ; the waves of noise rolled back and 
forth, till from 


sheer weariness the shouters 


PROCESSION OF DELEGATES. 
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sank into their 
Lineoln 
world, 
tered 


epe ch 


So Abraham 
the 


en- 


seats. 
nominated, 
knowing it, 
the 
into the dawning of a 


was and 


had 


curtain of a 


without 
behind 


and 


new 


new day.’’ 

The 
cratic 
tio 
the 
he 


the Demo- 
1868 to Hora- 
Seymour and his nomination in 
face of repeated declarations that 
could not and would 
candidate an 
effaced from 
no national 


stampeding of 
Convention of 


not be a 
event not yet 
popular memory, but 
convention of the past 
dramatic in its conduct 
than that of the Re- 
at Chicago in 1880. 
and Sherman were, 
order named, the leading 
candidates before the convention. Its 
two conspicuous figures were 
Conkling and Garfield, Conkling being 
the leader of the Grant forces and 
Garfield of the Sherman contingent. 
On the third day of the convention, 
which moved with almost dreary slow- 


was 


was 
and outcome 
publicans held 
Grant, 
in the 


more 


Blaine 


most 


ness, each side exercising the greatest 
care that no misstep should be taken, 
Conkling introduced a resolution 
binding every member to support the 
nominee and -expelling every mem- 
ber who would not agree to such sup- 
port. 
fascinating 


This led to a most exciting and 
battle between him and Garfield, 
in the course of which Conkling wrote a brief 
message a slip of paper as follows: ‘I 
congratulate you upon being the dark horse,”’ 
and this he to Garfield. That day Conk- 
ling told his that the battle Garfield 
was waging battle for Garfield and 


on 


sent 

friends 
was a 
no one else 

The nominating 
fourth day, and on the fifth the balloting began. 
From the first it was Grant against the field. 
Grant received 304 votes on the first ballot, and 
it is proof of the splendid discipline of the Grant 
forces that during the thirty-five ballots that fol- 
lowed he never lost, and he went down at the end 
with two more votes than he had at the begin- 
Blaine had 284 votes ; Sherman, 93; Ed- 
munds, 34; Washburne, 30; Windom, 10; and 
Garfield, 1 After the twenty-seventh ballot 
Conkling was visited by several men who told 
him that if he would 
Grant's 


ning. 


consent to withdraw 
could be 
which would result in his own nomination. 


made 


He 


name a combination 


for 


speeches were made on the 


A PRESIDENT. 
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refused to list 
ward, wheney 
gled anger a1 
ballot Wisco 


States, 


votes for Garfi 
the next ballot 
lowed by other 


field sat in 
eyes fixed 


move nor lift } 


ners, and, rus 


head, and on t 


lot— Garfield 
Sherman, 3 
withdrew fro 
ling, perfect 1 
trace of th 
promptly mo 
mous, 


The last, | 


showed 


What f 


MAS BRACKETT REED. 


to the proposition, and he after- 

r he spoke of it, did so with min- 
ontempt. On the thirty-fourth 
at the bottom of the list of 
the cue by casting its sixteen 
|, and the end was evident. On 
Indiana changed to Garfield, fol- 


changes in Garfield’s favor. Gar- 


his seat, pale, motionless, with his 


He did not 


is eyes when delegates seized ban- 


mn the floor. even 
¢ to him, waved them over his 
announcement of the final bal- 
99: Grant. 306: Blaine, 42; 
s quietly as possible Garfield 
Conk- 
of himself, betraving not a 
itter disappointment he felt, 
to make the nomination unani- 
owed is now a part of history. 


hall to an ante-room. 


III. 


v no means the least important, 
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duty of a national convention is to select a com- 
mittee to conduct the campaign that is to follow. 
Each State and Territorial delegation chooses a 
A few 
weeks later the committee opens headquarters in 


representative to serve on this body. 


New York and elects a chairman, great care be- 
ing exercised in the selection of the latter to con- 
form with the wishes and preferences of the party's 
candidate for President. 
general thing, 


The chairman, as a 
declares the policy of the cam- 
paign. Back of him is always the candidate, 
who is the real chieftain, and to whom every 
matter of supreme importance is submitted be- 
The lot of the chairman 
He is the head 
and front of the political forces of his side, and 
must bear the brunt of nearly all the criticisms 
If 
his side wins the candidate is nearly always so 
occupied with the future as to wholly forget the 
If he fails.to elect his candidate he is 
made the scapegoat,to bear the burden of defeat. 


fore action is taken. 
is by no means an enviable one. 


and possible scandals of local management. 


past. 


For many months,he lives in the midst of con- 
fusion and riot, with hardly a moment he can 
call his own. He is hunted at all hours by all 
sorts and conditions of men. He is expected to 
heal all party differences and to smooth the 
ruffled feathers of disturbed personal vanities. 
Above all, he must present a harmonious front 
to the public. Every petty difference around the 
committee rooms is so 
exaggerated by the op- 
position that it needs 
tact, great self- 
control and great force 
of character to keep the 


great 


diverse elements of a 
vast party organization 
together. <All in all, 
the chairman’s task 
from beginning to end 
is a thankless one, but 
partisan advantage 
usually wins in the 
contest with personal 
comfort, and the posi- 
if 


com- 


has seldom, 
failed to 
mand the highest order 
ot talent 
both parties. 

Presidential 


tion 
ever, 
available in 
cam - 
paigning has grown in 
these latter times to be 
almost 


an exact 


science. In the good 
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old days of our grandfathers every man was 
a campaigner, and the main 
to be to great hue and 
might bring everybody to the polls. 


desire seemed 


raise a ery which 
Business 
men, however, began some thirty years ago to 
assume the management of campaigns and to 
prosecute them with the precision and in some 
respects the secrecy that mark the conduct of 
great business enterprises. Thus, business meth- 
When 
the campaign of 1876 opened these new methods 
had and the value of 
money as a potential, yet legitimate, factor in 
campaigns had also become well understood. 
Much of the credit for these changes belongs to 
the late Samuel J. Tilden. This clear-visioned 
politician saw that not only must there be en- 


ods began to shape campaign politics. 


become conspicuous, 


thusiasm, something for the public to grasp, an 


ideal, or an issue to fire the masses, but that the 
time had come when something else was neces- 
sary for the successful conduct of a campaign, 
and that was work done in secrecy, not because 
it was dishonorable, but because it was strategic. 
This work involved the reaching of every voter, 
so as to bring him in personal contact with the 
campaign management. It entailed the making 
of lists in every school district. It required cor- 
respondence calling for great corps of secretaries. 
It set the printing presses to work for twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days in the week. In 
brief, it made necessary 
the creation of an or- 
ganization so extensive 
that it reached the 
humblest farmhouse in 
every community. 
Twenty years ago a few 
rooms and a parlor in 
one of the New York 
hotels 
for 
mittee’s accommoda- 
tion. The growth of 
organization the 
extensive and subtle 
of cam- 
paign work now re- 


sufficient 
national 


were 


a com- 


and 
ramifications 


quire whole houses, 
and this of 
the commit- 
tees contemplates tak- 
ing a in New 
York large enough for 
a hotel. New York has 
become the political 
at least the 


year one 


national 


house 


RUSSELL. centre, or 
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headquarters, of the national committees of both 


parties, and managers in one of the parties, 


who are also financiers, are seriously consider- 


ing, as a business investment, the erection of 


large buildings, built with special reference to 


the needs of campaign committees, to be rented 
permanently to the organizations ; while some 
of the shrewdest politicians believe that the 
science of campaigning will be developed in 
the future to such an extent that 
campaign committee will be compelled to organ- 
ize something like a bank or trust company, 
which shall have control of its financial opera- 
tions. 


near each 


IN NEW YORK, 
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campaign by a1 
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are sent out 1 
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es tne 
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tional committee is of a routine 
» visible effect. 
eat quantities, and their circu- 
by of local 


iestion, these documents are 


Documents 
the demands 


furnishing arguments and au- 
nts to speakers throughout the 
formation which they convey, 
he voters in a practical way 
Few people will 
uments of any length, and the 
h have the greatest effect are 
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of facts on a single sheet of paper. Often a dam- 
aging extract from an opponent’s speech can be 
circulated with great effect by having it printed 
on a small card. The ‘‘ Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion ’’ of the Rev. Dr. Burchard, which Mr. 
Blaine believed entailed his defeat in 1884, was 
printed on little cards and given out by adroit 
agents to members of various Catholic congrega- 
tions throughout the country as they came out 
of their churches on the Sunday preceding the 
election. There was no possible way of overcom- 
ing the effect of these cards before Tuesday, the 
election day, had arrived. 

David B. Hill, a political organizer of excep- 
tional skill and shrewdness, gives it as his opinion 
that the silent messengers which come through 
the mails to the voters have far more influence 
in determining the doubtful than stump speeches 
or political processions. Other able political 
managers hold the same view, but there is little 
doubt that, in the main, too much money is 
spent on documents. The personal vanity of 
senators and members of Congress has much to 
do with swelling the bulk of these publications. 
A senator or member of Congress will often make 
a speech in Congress for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the campaign. He will then ask the national 
committee to have his speech circulated as one 
of its documents, and this request is nearly al- 
ways acceded to to please the member. 

The keeping in the field of a large corps of 
stump speakers is another important branch of 
the work of a national committee. The day of 
the campaign orator is, in a measure, passing. 
Senator Hill has said that public meetings con- 
vert few voters, mainly for the reason that when 
a Republican speaks he is listened to for the 
most part by Republicans, and that is also the 
case when the Democracy hold meetings. The 
chief value of the public demonstration and of 
the stump is that it maintains the party in good 
discipline, or, as the senator expresses it, steadies 
the ranks. However, this result is considered of 
sufficient importance to justify the employment 
by each of the national committees of several 
hundred speakers in every presidential cam- 
paign. These speakers are nearly all men of na- 
tional repute, and their efforts are confined in 
the main to the close and doubtful States. The 
task of the committee man who directs their 
movements is by no means an easy one. Some 
orators decline to speak in small towns, and 
others of less extended fame insist upon being 
scheduled for speeches in New York and other 
large cities. Much tact must be used in smooth- 
ing over these difficulties, in impressing the differ- 
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ent speakers with the fields in which they can do 
the most good, and in persuading them to accept 
the assignments for which they have been sched- 
uled. Formerly the cost of stump speeches was 
the largest item in a bill of campaign expenses, 
but it is very different now. The great majority 
of campaign speakers, aside from their necessary 
expenses, receive no recompense for their services ; 
those of the first-class never do. A man who 
talks for his party because he is paid to do it, 
occupies simply the position of a special pleader, 
and his remarks have no influence if the fact of 
such employment becomes known. Still, there are 
quite a number of attractive campaign speakers 
who are not only paid, but well paid, for their serv- 
ices. Some receive one hundred dollars a week 
and expenses, and a very few as high as one 
thousand dollars a week. There are not wanting 
men who make a business of campaign-speaking 
and have no other regular means of support. 
One speaker, a well-known ex-congressman, has 
been employed for several years by the national 
committee of his party at a handsome annual 
salary. 

Besides the fields of activity already men- 
tioned, a national committee gives much time, 
labor and money to congressional contests in 
close and doubtful districts, and to the conduct 
of the local campaign in New York City. A 
great many of the parades and processions in 
New York City are arranged and paid for by the 
two national committees, and as details of these 
proofs of interest and enthusiasm, whether real 
or made to order, reach every village and hamlet 
in the land, money thus expended is counted as 
used to good purpose. 

How much money does it cost to make an 
American President? is an interesting question, 
often asked but rarely answered in a satisfactory 
way. The figures I am about to give have been 
gathered with care and at first hand, and may 
be regarded as reasonably accurate. In 1880 the 
tepublican National Committee received in the 
way of subscriptions some $450,000, In the 
campaign of 1884 some $500,000 was raised, and 
at its close, it is said on good authority, B. F. 
Jones, Chairman of the National Committee, 
made good from his own purse a deficiency of 
$100,000. In 1888, $800,000 was collected and 
disbursed, and in 1892, each campaign showing 
an increase in the amount of money employed, 
Senator Carter had the disbursement of about 
$1,000,000—the largest sum ever raised and 
spent by a national committee. In each of the 


years above named the Democratic managers 
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had about the same amount of money at their 
disposal, and it can be said generally that in 
every campaign the Democrats have raised as 
much money as the Republicans. One 
cratic leader, a very rich man, personally con- 
tributed to the campaign fund in 1888 the sum 
of $250,000, and, at the close of the campaign, 
Calvin 8. Brice, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee, is reported to have paid out of his own 
pocket a deficiency of between $400,000 and 
$500,000. Moreover, these figures, large as they 
are, do not represent all the moneys raised and 
expended in a presidential campaign. 


Demo- 


The vari- 
ous State committees also collect and disburse 
large sums. They are held up to do all that they 
can, and in the richer States the national com- 
mittee nearly always refuses to come to the relief 
of State organizations unless there is an absolute 
necessity. Counting the losses entailed by the 
check to business during a national campaign, it 
may be said with safety that the making of an 
American President from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

Whence come the moneys disbursed by the 
national committees in a presidential campaign ? 
The larger part of it is derived from great cor- 
porations which can nearly always be relied 
upon for generous subscriptions. The so-called 
rule, contribute most 
freely to the side that is in—the majority of 
business men desiring no change in the adminis- 
tration — but many corporations give freely to 
both sides, anxious to have friends at court no 
matter what befalls. The funds collected by the 
national committees are disbursed to a great de- 
gree on honor. 
ing. 


costs 


business interests, as a 


There can be no public account- 
The side that wins is not anxious to in- 
spect the accounts, and for the same reasons the 
defeated are quite willing to let the past care for 
itself. Still, campaign disbursements are guarded 
on both sides by strict business principles. Other- 
wise there would be great difficulty in obtaining 
subscriptions, for the men who give to campaign 
funds take care that their money shall be ex- 
pended for party and not personal purposes. 
Sesides, both national committees keep such a 
close watch upon the other’s movements, that 
both know nearly to a penny the amount the 
other has, and any abuse of trust would at once 
be known and commented upon in the camp of 
the enemy. 

The first weeks of a national campaign are de- 
voted to pre liminary work, of which the public 
hears and knows little. Late in August or early 
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in September the rival candidates give out their 
formal letters of ac« Then the campaign 
of stump meetings and torchlight processions be- 
gins and does not end until the night before the 
election. Sometimes a candidate takes the stump 
in person, and the speeches made by Garfield in 
1880 and by Blaine in 1884 are still remembered 
for their brillianey and variety ; but the impres- 
sion has gained ground in recent years that a 
candidate can best serve his own interests by 
maintaining a dignified silence during the cam- 
paign. As election day draws near the thing 
most dreaded by the rival managers is the ap- 


eptance. 


pearance of what is known as ‘‘last-hour roor- 
backs.’’ These are disclosures damaging to one 
side or the other, which are generally reserved 
until the briefest possible time before the day of 
election, so that the contradiction cannot have 
the same circulation as the original. And, how- 
ever unlikely these last reports may be, they al- 
ways find some believers and change some votes. 
In 1880 the Morey letter nearly caused the de- 
feat of Garfield, and in 1884, as already stated, 
the ill-advised speech of the Rev. Dr. Burchard 
assured the election of Cleveland by a majority 
so slender that for several days the result re- 
remained in doubt. The use of the roorback is 
not always an honorable or praiseworthy method 
of warfare, but it is likely to figure in every na- 
tional campaign so long as our present system of 
politics prevails 

Even when the campaign managers have fin- 
ished their work, and some millions of voters 
have cast their ballots at the polls, the making of 
an American President is by no means complete. 
The voters do not cast their ballots direct for the 
candidates of the two great parties. They vote, 
instead, for electors, who are named in each State 
by the different partie# and voted for in block. 
The electors chosen meet at the capitals of their 
respective States on a given day in December, 
and vote. Their vote is duly recorded and certi- 
fied, and sent not only by mail but also by 
special messenger to the President of the Federal 
Senate at Washington. The two Houses of Con- 
gress meet in joint session some time in Febru- 
ary, and in their presence the President of the 
Senate from the electoral 
result of them the 
essful candidates for President 

So it will be seen that the 
better part of and the of four 
formal bodies are required for the making of an 
American President. 


counts returns 
colleges, and declares as a 
election of the su 

and Vice-President 


year action 








THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


By HunTeER MAcCCULLOCH. 
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At the turning of the tide, 
When the beach is white and wide, 
Seaward seems a vast, smooth lake, 


ToS 


Or a monstrous, sleeping snake ; 
Hear the ocean’s broken speech, 
Sound of waves that beat the beach, 

Tinkling crystal eymbals they, 

Dashed to surf and blown to spray. 
To our feet the ripples glide, 

At the turning of the tide. 





At the turning of the tide, 

Gone the beach once smooth and wide: 
Lo! a lake of boiling froth ; 
See yon snake awake and wroth, 

As its shape the ocean molds, 

Drawing inland fearful folds! 
Ocean’s murmur turns to roar, 
Mounting waves that storm the shore, 

With a hungry tiger’s rage, 

Leap along the sea-wall cage ; 
Baffled, torn and tossed on high, 
Fall on us as mist from sky. 

What could land and sea divide, 

Save the turning of the tide? 
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By CHARLES 
the first day of June, 1796, 
amid of 


the boom cannon, 


the ringing of bells, and the 


loud hurrahs of the people, 
the territory of Cherokee, now 
Tennessee, was admitted to 
the American federation of 
States, the sixteenth in order 
of the sisterhood. One hundred years afterward, 
on the first day of June, 1896, the centenary period 
was reached, and again the rising sun was greet- 
ed with the sound of mighty artillery and the 
peaceful salutations of a happy populace. The 
civic and national military lent the glamour of 
sword and rifle and helmet, while the whole State 
seemed to turn its face toward Nashville and join 
in the great pageant, which was really one of 
the most imposing of its character ever seen in 
an American city, being eight full miles in length. 


* The Photographs in this article were made specially for Frank Lest 
Giers Art Gallery, Nashville, Tenn. 
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nonial meant much more for 
than it could have meant 
ceived it. It emphasized 
patrietic sentiment and the 


~T ties 


and memories which 
by a people are concerned, 
lepended upon first, last and 
or and perpetuate all that 
loved by its people, re- 
ind hallowed in history. 
n, that the occasion was a 
mportance was foreseen by 
ent, the pick and 
sent in regiments of 
| artillery to join the Ten- 
celebration. The city had 
iy attire, and the national 
every window and cornice 

s such a culmination of al- 
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AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, 


most delirious enthusiasm as could come only 
from a people who loved the nation dearly, and 
whose happiest sentiment was voiced in the real- 
ization of the perpetuated Union. 

The selection of Nashville as the site for the 
centennial celebration was a wise and judicious 
one, since it is the capital of the State and one 
of the most promising cities in the country. It 
is cheery and bright, ambitious without being dar- 
ing, conservative in all things, mindful of its own 
affairs, and determined in all that it undertakes. 
It is a question if there be one other of the four 
Southern cities claiming rank approaching or 
past the 100,000 population mark that can show 
a better relative growth since the war, or 
more earnest and visible strides toward future 
greatness at the present day than Nashville. 
If there be any section of the globe which, 
by the divine right of its own gifts from Nat- 
ure, ought to be a principality, certainly that 
section is the Tennessee basin which is all trib- 
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utary to Nashville—the blue grass region of Ten- 
nessee. The most casual observer must be im- 
pressed with the lavish worth of this country, 
even though he be told nothing of its actual 
glories. He need not be told that an average 
acre of land is worth $100, because where wheat 
grows to the height of a six-foot man, where 
corn shadows the face of a man on horseback, 
and where the grasses are so green and long that 
the fields are like waves of emerald—where these 
things are visible, soil and climatic influence have 
mingled in such measure as to sing their own 
praises unaided. The country tells its own story, 
and whether in furrow or market-wagon, the 
crops are always admirable. Common field ber- 
ries, the blackberry and the dewberry, grow in 
such luscious perfection as to suggest the highest 
cultivation by the arts of man rather than by the 
mere wildness of Nature. And so the acres en- 
rich themselves and the people, and keep on pro- 
ducing their harvests of gold. It would be next 
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THE ATHENS 


to impossible to picture a more inviting area from 
a physical aspect, so multiplied are its beauties. 
The forests are massive and the lands rolling and 
well-watered ; and to the charm of the brightest 
of these Tennessee pictures is usually added the 
fine blooded horses, the Shetland ponies, the 
flocks of sheep, the lowing cattle, the Jerseys, 
the droves of swine whose fat is to feed the world, 
the fowl with the broods upon the lawn, whose 
musical mutterings mingle with the songs of 
birds coming from the forests or parks—such 
songs of sweetness that no pen can picture or tell 
of their wondrous harmonies. It is an inspira- 
tion for the most prosaic nature. 

It is in the midst of this beautiful garden- 
spot that the State of Tennessee will celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of its admis- 
sion into the American Union 
next year with a great industrial 
exposition. The press of the 
country has given the enterprise | 7) 
unstinted praise, and Nashville | 
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THE AUDITORIUM. 


is now redoubling her energies toward the accom- 
plishment of her dearest ambition. How well 
she will succeed is evidenced by the beautiful 
buildings already completed upon the Exposi- 
tion grounds—the advance guard of the great 
White City which is to be unfolded May Ist, 
1897, 

This Exposition will go down to history as one 
of the most unique shows of the age. It is to be 
unlike any of its predecessors, and none will 
have greater distinction. Following so closely 
upon the great triumph at Atlanta in 1895, there 
was no small amount of surprise that Nashville 
should attempt an enterprise which now prom- 
ises really to overshadow the Georgia wonder. 
But this is a peculiar people; they have the 
sticking qualities of the Scotch and the patriot- 
ism of the real American. Their motto is ‘ Nil 
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Desperandum !’’ and once their word is an- 
nounced no undertaking appals them. 

The Tennessee Centennial is pitched on differ- 
ent lines from other world’s fairs, and while it 
will not be as large as some, it will be, in many 
respects, the most beautiful. The architecture 
of the buildings will be a feature worthy of ex- 
tended notice. It will have a purpose—that of 
grouping a series of ancient temples, Grecian, 
Greco-Roman, Doric and Ionic; the famous 
Parthenon at Athens, built by Phidias and Icti- 
nus in the time of Pericles, 400 years B. c., being 
the central structure round which the others are 
placed. The tout ensemble of this newest of white 
cities will be in striking contrast to its predeces- 
sors, in that while the buildings are all of great 
size, they are closer together, thus proving of in- 
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BUILDING. 


estimable value to sightseers in lessen- 
ing the expenditure of nerve force in 
seeing the Exposition. At the same 
time nothing is lost in artistic effect by 
this close grouping. There is enough 
distance to lend proper perspective, 
while the adornment of the grounds, 
with a lovely central lake, will be so nearly ideal 
as to make it a bower of floral beauty as at- 
tractive as the hanging gardens of Babylon. Huge 
trellises, painted white, over which are trained 
purple and white clematis vines, wilf connect the 
buildings, so that ample shade will be afforded, 
together with a grace of foliage impossible to 
imagine outside of dreamland. Plats and designs 
and beds of rare red, pink and white roses will be 
laid wherever the sun shines, and rare exotics will 
blossom in every nook and corner, with ferns 
and vines peeping through rocks and walls and 
flower- pots. And then to these glories must 
be added the lawns of deep-green blue grass, 
with scores of hig Tennessee white oak trees scat- 
tered where shades are most needed. The walks 
will be all of asphalt, and the roadways macad- 
amized with limestone. There will be no mud ; 
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everything will be perfectly clean, and kept so. 
When the Exposition proper opens next May, 
there will be presented a completed show and a 
scene of bewildering enchantment. There never 
has been anything like it, and a century may 
roll away without beholding its counterpart. 
There will be about twenty of the main build- 
ings, besides any number of State, foreign and 
special exhibit buildings. The Exposition Di- 
rectory has provided for an expenditure of some- 
thing like $2,000,000 for build- 
ings and grounds, and it is 
probable that a like sum will 
be expended on other works. 
The buildings are all thor- 
oughly substantial, made of 
heavy wooden framework, 
covered with white staff and 
handsomely ornamented with 
statuary and design - work in 
relievo. There will be some 
notable features involving 
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the Commerce Build- 
ing, a most imposing 
piece of architecture, 
based on the Corinth- 
ian and Ionic orders of 
the Greco-Roman. It 
is 591 by 256 feet, and 
is the same as the 
Liberal Arts Building 
at Chicago. From the 
central pavilion there 
rises a graceful dome 
175 feet in height, ac- 
cess to the top of which 
will be had by elevat- 
ors from the main floor. 

The Woman’s Building was designed by a wo- 
man artist-architect, Mrs. Sara Ward-Conley, 
who has idealized the old home of Andrew Jack- 
son, ‘‘The Hermitage,’’ by making some sug- 
gestions of the Greek school to the old colenial 
style of the home. The effect produced is most 


PARTHENON. 


charming, and it forms now in its finished state 
one of the chief attractions of the grounds. 

The Machinery Hall is of Roman-Doric archi- 
tecture, with strength and beauty combined. 
















WOMAN’S BUILDING. 
This building is finished, and 
is 524 by 124 feet in dimen- 
sions, with a_ boiler-room of 








162 by 72 feet. The approaches 
to this building are marked by 








TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 


height, the first being a mammoth flagpole 305 
feet high. This is already built, and the great 
flag, 60 by 40 feet, was raised as a special cere- 
monial on the first of June this year. 

The largest of the centennial structures will be 


imposing porticos with six 
columns each, crowned by 
sculptured gables in appropri- 
ate relievo work. 

The Transportation Building 
will be characterized with the 
most refined simplicity of design, classic in style, 
and yet not a single column is used. The struct- 
ural ornamentation is severely plain, the effects 
most pleasing being obtained by grouping the 
masses and correct proportioning. 
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What many consider the most beautiful 
structure of the group, the Parthenon alone 
being excepted, is the Agricultural Build- 
ing. It will be in the Renaissance style, 
300 by 200 feet in size, with a central dome 
rising 100 feet, while six minor domes from 
the corners and middle sides lend a charm- 
ing balancing effect. The domes are made 
in oval vertical sections and form at once 
a most pleasing vision because of their pe- 
culiar grace ; and, being partially construct- 
ed of opaque glass, they will pour a flood 
of soft light over the exhibits from the land 
of flora below. 

The children have not been neglected. 
A very happily designed building has been 
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solid stone, 
ing strictly fireproof. 












METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


finished for their comfort and hap- 
piness. In the rear is a pretty bit 
of ground, well-shaded and cov- 
ered with blue grass, on which fifty 
deer will be kept, while in front 
there is a beautiful tower with sil- 
ver chimes in the belfry. The 
children of the State raised the 
money for their building, and also 
for the purchase of the chimes. 
The chief glory of the Centen- 
nial buildings will be, of course, 
the reproduced Parthenon. It is 
now completed, and is made of 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 








BUILDING. 


brick and steel, thus becom- 


Its gigantic fluted 
columns are 
made of staff, 
while the floors 
are all concrete. 
The carvings on 
the pediments 
and interior dec- 
orations are now 
being finished 
from the most 
authentic de- 
signs of the 
originals. In 
front of the Par- 
thenon will be 

: placed a heroic 
statue of Pallas 
Athene, now be- 
ing made in 
Paris, which, 
with its pedes- 
tal, will be 43 
feet in height. 
Just beyond 
this, spanning 
an arm of the 
lake, will be a 
perfect repro- 
duction of the 


Rialto at Venice. 
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Another sightly building is 
the Auditorium, where all the 
congresses and conventions 
will be held. It is of Ionic 
treatment and colonial form, 


having four porticos facing 
north, east, south and west, 
which give the floor plan, 


forming a short cross, except 
for the circular colonnades at 
each corner, making a desira- 
ble promenade and _resting- 
place for visitors. The feat- 
ure of this building is a huge 
square tower, 30 by 30 feet, 
rising 136 feet from the floor. 
The Auditorium will seat 8,000 
people. 

Regarding the Exposition 
and its work the Director- 
General, Major E. C. Lewis, a 
the 
business capacity (and this expression is in no 
sense an exaggeration ), takes the ground that it 
is an undertaking of purest patriotism on the 
Said he: ‘‘ The work 
of the Exposition was begun in August, 1895, 
selected. We started work 
on the grounds the next month, and on the 
17th of January, 1896, the erection of the 
buildings begun. Eight of these build- 
realy for the instal- 


man of most marvelous 
part of the Tennesseeans. 
when the site was 


was 


ings were finished and 
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lation of exhibits by July 15th, nearly a year in 
advance of the opening of the Exposition. The 
Art Building, which is a perfect reproduction of 
the Parthenon at Athens, Greece, is among the 
finished buildings ; the others are the Agricul- 
tural, Commerce, or Liberal Arts Building, Ma- 
chinery Hall, Administration Building, the Wo- 
man’s and Children’s. The Transportation, Ne- 
gro, Forestry and Minerals buildings were left 
over until after the June inaugural ceremonies. 
Our Midway, or Vanity Fair, has already been 
commenced, and will be finished long before 
the end of the year, so that, so far as progress 
isconcerned, we think we are far ahead of any 
exposition in the history of America. The Cen- 
tennial Exposition was not near ready for the 
opening time, while the Chicago World’s Fair 
was hardly presentable before late in June, 1893. 
The Atlanta Exposition also was some weeks 
belated. It is our intention to begin with the 
installation of exhibits in January, 1897, and 
when the gates open on the first of May next 
year all exhibits must be in on the floor or 
rentals will be charged. 

‘The people of Tennessee, not boastingly, 
but happily, wanted 
that the South 
as well as Boston. We demonstrated that 
right in the midst of this exposition when 
President Cleveland advocated the Monroe doc- 
trine on the Venezuelan matter. 


to emphasize the fact 


can celebrate a Peace Jubilee 


We said then we 
were ready to drop this work and prove again our 
title as the ‘ Volunteer State.’ The period we sug- 
gest in this exposition is the entry of Tennessee 
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into the American Union. Kentucky and Ver- 
mont forgot to celebrate this event in their history, 
but the example we have set we feel sure will be 
followed by all the others. This makes our work 
one of special State interest ; and we are also 
national in scope, because we are a part of that 
nation of which we were the sixteenth State. 
Then again, being the sixteenth part of the na- 
tion we are by that national step international, 
so that we may rightfully claim that we shall 
have a World’s Fair in truth and in fact. We 
are now, and have been for some time, in cor- 
respondence with, or have committees appointed, 
with all the nations of the world that are civil- 
ized, looking toward the presentation of their in- 
dustries and arts at this exposition. We feel 
abundantly encouraged by what we already see 
of our foreign exhibitors. What we are trying 
to do principally, however, is to make this a 
typical show of a typical Southern State, a sum- 
mer show in the blue grass country where the 
foliage and the flowers and the grasses will be 
special features, and they will be beautiful. The 






















PRICE’S COLLEGE. 


time, May Ist to November Ist, is adopted 
because it is best for our home people.”’ 

Taken as a whole, the real importance 
of this great coming festival centres in 
the city which gave the idea birth. The 
plan was conceived at Nashville, a spot 
where Nature seems to have lavished 
Of the 
city too much cannot be said. The cor- 


every gift within her keeping. 


porate location is an ideal one, with 
Nashville nestling down in the very heart 


of a great saucer-like basin, some seventy New 
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THE JACKSON HOME, BELLE MEADE, 


by one hundred miles in size, surrounded by 


chains of ridges, hills and mountains averaging 
100 feet high. These hills keep off the chilling 
blasts of winter hot waves of summer, and 
stop the leveling storm. The drainage is natural, 
and is considered by experts to be remarkable. 
The city, being located in the bottom of this 
great Cumberlar 


basin, on high bluffs above 
the river level, finds none of its surface water 
porcolating below the limestone foundation, but 
drains itself into the stream, which has a speed 
at times of eight miles an hour. The bottom 
of the Cumberland is gravel, so that the sani- 
tary conditions are well-nigh perfect. In fact, 
all the streams of this 
basin go to bed-rock, 
and all the bottom lands 
are above the overflow 
line. The limestone 
. foundation 
of the basin 
is said to be 
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BOSCOBEL COLLEGE, 

three miles thick, and the natural dis- 
integration of this stone by Nature’s 
own process throws off about one and 
one-half (14) per cent. of pure phos- 
phorie acid, the highest known fer- 
tilizer. Thus it is that the lands be- 
come enriched until they produce 
most wonderful crops. Even if the 
land were left free and uncultivated, 
it would bring forth enormous crops 
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High above the river, the city is laid 
off with streets at right angles, as a 
rule. They are all undulating, with 
few steep grades. It is one of the best 
paved cities in America—perhaps the 
best. Out of a total of 165 miles of 
streets 140 are paved, as are also 50 of 
the 88 miles of alley- 
ways, 





The end of the war 
saw Nashville with 
about 20,000 people ; 
since then there has 
been a steady growth 
—slower, perhaps, 
than the real worth 

and merit 
of the city 
warranted ; 
but what 
was done 
was done 
well. When 
a new block 
of buildings 
went up, it 
went up to 
stay as a 
lasting or- 
nament. 











of blue grass, which seems to grow as 
a native product, and is said to be 
and thus 
and cattle 
All over this basin are thin layers of 
phosphate rock, and in the northwestern por- 
tion, in Hickman 
phosphate has 


a great bone and muscle producer, 
proves a boon of great price to stock 
raisers. 


and Williamson 
been defined in 


counties, 


such great 


quantities that four large companies have been 
formed and are now selling the product. It 
promises great things for this section, as the 


phosphate appears practically inexhaustible. 
The grasses here are all native, and food for cat- 
tle in open fields can be relied upon eight months 
in the year. Above the limestone strata is a layer 
of clay, and above this a deep-colored rich top- 
soil of loam. With these ingredients it is no 
wonder that neither drought nor rain affect the 
crops, or that a larger percentage of successful 
harvests are made in a given term of years than 
can be found elsewhere. 

Nashville is built on both sides of the Cumber- 
land River, the larger half being on the south 
side, and containing both business houses and 
residences ; while the opposite side, called East 
Nashville, is almost exclusively of residences. 


When a 
house was 
built, it was a model, and substantial. So now, 
when the visitor looks at the city, he sees a place 
of apparently 200,000 population, although the 
actual count of heads shows a little over 100,000. 
It is this solid, substantial method of doing 
everything which has made Nashville the fore- 
most of Southern cities, and which will give her 
future growth an impetus unheard of. The out- 
side world knows very little of the city’s real im- 
portance. Here one finds the finest and most 
expensive residences to be noted in all the South- 
ern cities, and they are not scattered on one street 
alone—they are everywhere. Belmont Avenue, 
Broad Street, West End Avenue, Spruce Street, 
High Street, Vine Street, and half-a-dozen streets 
in East Nashville, are lined with private homes 
as elegant as adorn Michigan Avenue in Chicago. 
It may be said truthfully that Nashville is one 
of the finest built cities of the Union. It is brick 
and stone throughout, even the homes of the la- 
boring classes contrasting favorably with their 
richer brethren. 
One of the most beautiful residences of the 
city, a view of which is presented with this ar- 
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ticle, is given an additional amount 
of interest from the fact that in it was 
celebrated the first marriage that ever 
took place in Nashville by gaslight. 
On the 18th of March, 1851, the now 
venerable Dr. Harding was married to 


Miss Marguerite Bass. The house 
was then the finest in Nashville. The 


president of the gas company, Gen- 
eral Barrett, gave the bride a beauti- 
ful silk dress at the wedding in honor 
of the event. This same house was 
added to by Colonel E. W. Cole, until 
its cost beyond the $100,000 
mark. It is now occupied by Dr. G. C. 
Savage as a residence and office. 
Regarding the future of Nashville, 
General W. H. Jackson, the owner of 
Belle Meade, and a brother of the late Asso- 
ciate Justice Howell E. Jackson, of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, said to me one day in his 
office: ‘‘In the first place, Nashville is the 
capital city of the State of Tennessee. Tennessee 
produces everything for the wants of man ex- 
cept coffee and spices, and would be self- 
sustaining for all time if cut off from the 
world by a Chinese wall. When I say that [~ 
in the variety of its soil, the variety of its | 


went 


climate from east to west, and its conse- 
quent variety of produc- 
tions ; with the great ex- 
tent of its timber ; its fine 
water power, its remark- 
able variety of ores, min- 
erals, and 
marbles, as 
evidenced 
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WARD'S FEMALE SEMINARY. 


of its marble as the finest 
in the new National Library at 


by the acceptancs 
in the world 


Washington — when I say all these things of 
my State I but speak what is apparent to the 
casual observer. We manufacture everything 
for a state of siege, including even percus- 


sion caps, having the Ducktown copper mine. 
Tennessee is the 
most pictur- 
esque country 
on this conti 
nent, and its 
rolling coun- 
try produces all 
varieties of graz- 
















ing and hay 
grasses, which 
makes it the 


superior of any 
State in the 
American Union 
for raising all 
the finest stock 
of the different breeds of animals. This 
latter fact is due in a large measure to 
climatic influence.’ 

Such instances could be multiplied al- 
most without Capital has come 
from New York and other eastern centres, 
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number. 


and confidence in the city’s future is shown 
by all who invested a dollar. No 
stronger evidence of Nashville’s stability 
and really remarkable financial solidity 
could be noted than the manner of her re- 
covery from the panic of 1898. With bank 
failures and the general depression, it is 


ever 


estimated that not less than $5,000,000 was 
Nashville, and yet the loss was 


taken out 
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borne without a quiver. 
commerce of the city is hardly less than 
$150,000,000. This sum is not represented 
in the bank clearings, because of the heavy 
volume of trade done for the city in lumber, 
hogs, produce, live stock, grain, etc., at Co- 
lumbia, Franklin, Gallatin, Lebanon, and 
other tributary neighboring towns. The bank 
clearings will average, in a normal year, 
about $100, 000, 000. 
are commensurate 
with the city’s de- 
mands, footing up the 
total of $12,000,000. 
The ruling rate of in- 
terest at the banks is 
6 per cent., with clean 
methods, conservative 
and 
operative relations al- 
No fi- 
nancial institutions of 
any city are on a more 
solid foundation than 
the banks of Nash- 
ville. 

The jobbing, manu- 
facturing and whole- 
sale business of Nash- 
ville is done by about 
1,000 establishments, 
the volume of trade 
in these lines approxi- 
$100,000,000 
It is the fifth DENTAL AND LAW DEPARTMENTS, 
market in the VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
United States, there being over 150,000 
of boots and shoes handled ane- 
nually, the value in money being not less 
than 87,000,000, wholesale and_ retail. 
There is one shoe factory now in opera- 


The banking resources 


operations, cOo- 


ways existing. 


mating 
a year. 


shoe 


cases 


tion turning out an annual product of 
$250,000. 
to three or four times its present capacity 


This factory will be enlarged 
this summer, the capital alone being 
$200,000, and the weekly product run- 
ning nearly 20,000 pairs, or 1,000,000 
pairs a year. 
a short 
about 


This factory started only 


time since with a capacity of 
30 pairs of shoes per day. 

The dry goods trade is a big factor in 
the business of the city, the amount of 
annual sales going to about $9,000,000, 
In groceries, there is an annual volume 
of business running over $6,000,000 to 


$8,000,000 yearly. These items are given 


The total volume of r 


merely as 
pointers, but a 
fairer estimate 
of the city’s 
commercial 
importance 
may be glean- 
ed from the 
following _ list 
of houses: 
There are 69 
boot and shoe 
establish- 
ments, 75 drug 
firms, 24 
wholesale gro- 
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cery houses, 
376 retail family groceries, 15 agricultural imple- 
ment houses, 22 hardware stores, 96 dry goods 
establishments, 11 book stores, 31 clothing stores, 
12 china stores, 18 hotels, 40 restaurants, over 
100 boarding-houses, 50 feed stores, 11 fruit and 
produce importing firms, 30 livery and sale sta- 
bles, 55 blacksmith shops, and so on. To these 
are to be added the manufacturing concerns of 
the city. 

In manufacturing, Nashville promises to lead 
the South. In the item of flour-making espe- 
cially, she is a Becond Minneapolis. There are 
five giant mills in operation, three of which 
alone turn out a daily product in flour of 6,500 
barrels and 1,500 barrels of meal, worth about 
$10,000,000 yearly. Middle 


Tennessee has a 
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wheat crop of 7,000,000 bushels 
yearly. Winter wheat exclusive- 
ly is used in the Nashville mills, 
and it finds a market in many 
European and South American 
countries. 

In cotton mills Nashville has 
invested quite extensively, hav- 
ing $2,000,000 in this 
industry, with four 
mills in operation, 
running nearly 60,000 
spindles, 1,500 looms, 
and employing 2,000 
operatives; 20,000,000 
yards of cloth are an- 
nually produced, at a 
value of $3,000,000, 
There is also a pros- 
perous woolen mill, 
running 3,000 
dles, 
hands, turning out 
over S00, 000 yards of 
goods. Nashville is everywhere known as a large 
manufacturer of stoves, mantels and tinware. 
There are ten establishments in this line, with 
an invested capital of $1,000,000, 
out annually 75,000 stoves’ and 
5,000 mantels, 300,000 
pounds of hollowware, and $250,000 
worth of 
hands. 


























spin- 
employing 200 


These turn 
ranges, 
tinware, employing 1,050 


The lumber interests are also large. 
The capital invested is $3,000,000, 
and over 2,000 men are employed. 
Every year 100,000,000 feet, valued 
at $2,000,000 are handled. Saw and 
planing mills and lumber-yards, some 
of them immense, are dotted about 
all over the city. 

In nothing else does the Tennessee 
capital show to better advantage than 


in her publishing trade. There are 


UNCLE BOR’S HOME, BELLE MEADE.—OLD HARDING CABIN, 
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thirty-six book-binding, stationery and printing 
establishments, using over 200 presses, and whose 
annual business is nearly $4,000,000. Novels 
and all kinds of text-books and catalogues are 
put out in as elegant style as in the East. 
There are now three good daily papers in Nash- 
ville : the American, the Sun and the Banner, the 
first two being morning pa- 
pers, the last an afternoon 
paper. Of these, the 
Daily American is by 
far and away the 
leading paper of any 
kind in the State. It 
is Democratic in poli- 
tics, and in the re- 
cent campaign in the 
State was an advocate 
of sound money 
ideas. In all the 
essentials that go to 
make up a reat live 
modern newspaper, 
the American recom- 
mends itself, and it is a great credit to Nash- 
ville. 

The transportation facilities of the city are 
first class. Trunk lines extend direct to Louis- 


THE FAMOUS STALLION, IROQUOIS, AT BELLE 
MEADE, VALUE, $250,000. 


ville, Cincinnati, and the East, north- 
west to Evansville, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, southwest to Memphis, Arkansas 
and North Texas; south to Birming- 
ham, Montgomery, New Orleans and 


South Texas; southeast to Chatta- 
nooga and Atlanta, and east to Mon- 
terey in the Cumberland Mountains, 


| 
{ 
| 


' 
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the line now being built to Knoxville, which 
will give further connection to Washington and 
New York. These lines afford quick access to 
all the markets of the country, and Nashville 
business men are only one night away from 
the principal business centres of the West and 
South. The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway is a great factor in the up-build- 
Nashville 


Tennessee. 


ing of 
and 

It supplies some 
twenty-seven 
counties with 
transportation 
and runs through 
the richest sec- 


DR. HAWTHORNE’S CHURCH—FIRST BAPTIST, 


tions of the State, with 600,000 population 
and 12,000 square miles of territory. The 
mileage of the road is 883. 

The great Louisville and Nashville system 
has done wonders for the whole South, in- 
cluding especially Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. It rung 
through twenty-five Tennessee counties, is 
equipped in superb manner, and its service com- 
pares favorably with any of the Northern roads, 
The fast trains of the L. & N. to Cincinnati and 
St. Louis are a delight in every sense. 

The Cumberland River also furnishes a fine 
source of benefit to Nashville. It is navigable 
for eight months of the year three hundred miles 
above Nashville, to Point Burnside, Ky., and two 
hundred miles below Nashville, to its junction 
with the Ohio River. During that period, steam- 
boats, with considerable freight capacity and 
comfortable passenger accommodations, cover 
the entire distance on rapid, scheduled voyages. 
These boats annually bring into Nashville from 
4,000 to 5.000 hogsheads of tobacco, 200,000 
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bushels of corn, wheat and oats. Besides this, 
large quantities of coal are floated down in 
barges, and rafts, from which over 
60,000,000 feet of lumber are made every year. 
The street railway system at Nashville is not 
surpassed in any American city. The lines, 
nearly seventy miles long, radiate in 


logs in 


every 
direction, some of them running out into the 
country as far as six miles. The Nashville Street 
Railway operates 46 miles of its own lines be- 
the Citizens’ Rapid Transit 
Company, which operates 9 miles additional. 
This latter line runs out to Richland, Clifton 
and Cherokee Parks and to the new penitentiary. 
Cherokee Park is where the great camp-meetings 
were held during the days of slavery, where 
thousands would camp for weeks in devotional 
exercises. The celebrated Sulphur Springs are 
here also, and at this same place the many treat- 
ies were made with the Cherokee Indians. This 


sides controlling 


line affords the working element a splendid op- 
portunity for fine homes, and out beyond the 
N. C. & St. L. R. R. shops are broad avenues 


of beautiful little villas, own- 
ed almost exclusively by men 

who earn daily 
They 


blessed 


wages. 
are 


CHRIST CHURCH—EPISCOPAL. 


with the joys of fresh country air, lovely homes 
and every convenience of city life. The Nash- 
ville and Suburban Railway Company runs a 
line of electric cars out to Glendale Park, six 
miles southeast, one of the most beautiful re- 
sorts in Tennessee. It is a veritable Eden, and 
is crowded throughout the entire summer. 

In nothing could the city of Nashville be more 
properly judged than in the quality of her hotels. 
The Maxwell House is one of the finest hotels in 
the South. It is solidly constructed of selected 
brick, and covers about one-fourth of a block. 
During the late war it was used as a Federal 
hospital. When Colonel John Overton built it 
as a monument it was called ‘‘ Overton’s Folly.”’ 
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Winthrop Model School. Peabody Normal. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE. 

The Duncan Hotel is another fine house, 
situated in the centre of the business district. 
It is modern, and run on strictly high-grade 
principle s. The Duncan will also be enlarged 
for the centennial. The Commercial, Linck’s, 
the Utopia, the Nicholson (the latter a really 
beautiful, new, modern hostelry) and twelve 
others, suffice for all the accommodations neces- 
sary at present. The Nicholson will make im- 
provements to cost $75,000 by May Ist, 1897. 

The religious sentiment of Nashville is most 
marked, there being nearly one church for each 
thousand of the one hundred thousand pop- 
ulation. Some of these church edifices are 
beautiful and costly, and all of them are well at- 
tended, there being over 30,000 members of the 
various congregations. 


In connection with church work there are run 
several publishing houses, the profits of which 
go toward various denominational and charity 
causes. One of these, the Methodist Publishing 
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mee 


House, has thirty-six publi- 
cations—weeklies, monthlies 
ind quarterlies. There are 
some 200 hands employed, 
ind the volume of business 
runs up to $400,000 a year. 
There are ten editors. The 
pay rolls amount to $10,000 
a month. The profits of the 
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business go toward supporting the widows and 
orphans of deceased ministers and to the super- 
annuated class. Patronage comes from all over 
the South. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing 
House is another big result of church work. It 
has cash assets of $203,000 ; does a general pub- 
lishing and printing busi- 
ress. Its profits go into the 
channel for newspapers and 
periodicals for the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. 
The building cost $65,000, 
and is one of the handsomest 
in Nashville. The business 
foots up $100,000 a year, and 
employs 100 hands. 

Perhaps no one factor, out- 
side of manufacturing, enters 
so largely into the prosperity 
of Nashville as her schools. 
There is over $6,000,000 in- 
vested in school property 
alone, and the institutions of 
learning number over eighty. 
There are more than 5,000 
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boarding pupils alone in the city from 

all over the country, about 

15,000 day students. These eighty dif- 

ferent universities, colleges, seminaries, 

academies and private schools do not 

include the city’s public schools. There 

are eighteen of the latter— eleven for 

whites and seven for negroes—all with 

modern first-class structures and facili- 

ties. The city 

is justly called 

‘the Athens of 
the South.’’ 
The famous 

Vanderbilt Uni- 

versity, 


besides 





shown 
in one of our 
illustrations, 
was founded in 
1873 by the gen- 
erosity of Cor- 
nelius Vander- 
bilt. of New 
York, who made 
a donation of 
$500,000. This was subsequently increased to 
$1,000,000, and the gifts of W. H. Vanderbilt 
added several hundred thousand dollars to it. 
The university now has assets of $1,825,000, and 
an endowment fund of $1,057,000. The dona- 
tions of the Vanderbilt family were $900,000 for 
endowments and $600,000 for buildings. From 
the former sum there has been realized $157,000 
in the sale of The income is now 
$60,000 a year from this fund, with $60,000 in 
fees, making a total of $120,000 a year receipts 
for running the university. 

The University of Nashville is the largest and 
perhaps the oldest university in the South. It 
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bonds. 
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is now combined with the Peabody 
Normal College, and has more than 
1,400 students in its various depart- 
ments. It was founded in 1785, 
eleven years before Tennessee be- 
a State. The scholarships of 
this school now number 204, divided 
throughout the Southern States, un- 


der the original provision. 


came 


These are worth $100 
each, with free railroad fare each way. With the 
increased endowment provided for by Mr. Pea- 
body, the fund is now $3,500,000. The uni- 


and 


versity has twenty-five acres in its campus, 
ten fine buildings worth $300,000. There is a 


faculty of eighty-two. The Peabody Normal is 
the literary department. The State of Tennessee 
also donates $20,000 a year to the Nashville Uni- 
versity. The attendance this year is 1,439, of 
which 575 are in the Normal and 285 in the 
Winthrop Model School. 


The medical depart- 
ment is a 


beautiful new building, located on 
South Market Street, and one of the finest of 
the kind in the South. The success 
of this department this year has ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations 
of its many ardent supporters. Men 
known throughout America and Europe 
in the special lines are on its faculty. 
The enrollment in the medical was 172. 
The Nashville Conservatory of Music, 
with an attendance of 329 this year, has 
recently been added to the university. 
Montgomery Bell Academy, founded in 
1867 by a fund bequeathed by the 
man whose name it bears, is what may 
be called the preparatory department 
of the university. 
The most famous school for colored 
people in America is Fisk University at 
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Nashville. It was founded by the American 
Missionary Association of New York City, in 1865, 
Rey. E. M. Cravath, now president, was sent South 
that year to establish a colored school. General 
Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey, then in command 
of the Freedman’s Bureau, greatly aided the work, 
and the school was named for him. By dona- 
tions it now has grounds and buildings worth 





VIEW IN GLENDALE PARK, 


nearly $400,000. The famous Jubilee Singers 
went out in 1871 and made $150,000, There are 
now 600 students from all over America. There 
are nearly thirty in the faculty and the future is 


bright. Nashville has always been proud of 


Fisk University and every white person is its 
friend. The school is supported almost entirely 
by contributions. There are severai other col- 
leges for colored students in the city, but Fisk is 
the most important. 

Among the female colleges, Ward’s Seminary 
is the oldest. This is a 
famous institution of 
learning, and is, perhaps, 
the most widely known 
finishing school in the 
South, and one of the 
very largest. It is located 
near the business centre, 
but has ample room and 
splendid facilities. The 
aim of the seminary is to 
be a finishing school for 
such colleges as Welles- 
ley and Vassar; and it is 
a source of congratulation to Nash- 
ville that Ward’s bears the highest en- 
comiums from Wellesley. Last year, 
six of the Ward art pupils were ap- 
pointed heads of art departments in 
other colleges. It is the same with 
the graduates from the literary, music 
and other departments. Higher praise 
could scarcely be given than that a 
young woman is thoroughly taught in 
every way at Ward’s, special stress 
being laid on rounded culture in every- 
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thing attempted. The attendance at the semin- 
ary averages over 400, and a corps of thirty-five 
is required for the faculty. 

Boscobel College for young ladies is one of 
the most beautiful places to be found anywhere. 


It is situated a capacious campus in East 


Nashville, the grounds being adorned by a 
natural growth of forest oaks and elms, par- 


tially shown in the illustration. The 
buildings are all new and modern. 
The college was founded about seven 
years ago by the Baptists, and is in a 
most tlourishing condition. The at- 


tendance is several hundred, the 
boarders numbering one hundred. 
This year the faculty is reorganized 
and is as strong as any to be found. 
The art teacher is a Tennessee woman 


who was educated in Paris, and is 
the only native of the State who ever had a pic- 
ture hung in Paris salon for two successive 


seasons. 


Another of the successful institutions of learn- 


ing is the Nashville College for young ladies, 
hetter known as Price’s College. It is very cen- 
trally located on Broad Street, has fine build- 


ings, a splendid faculty, highest advantages in 
art, literature, music, gymnasium, ete. The col- 
lege has also the privileges of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, the laboratory, ete., which is of ex- 
ceptional advantage and 
value. 

There are scores of other 
prominent, prosperous 
schools, but these promi- 
nent ones are selected 
merely with a view of giv- 
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ing the reader some approximate ideas of the 
general educational facilities. There seems to 
be no limit to the growth of the schools of the 
city. 

One of the greatest and most popular indus- 
tries in Middle Tennessee is stock-farming. The 
most famous racing animals of America are bred 
in the Cumberland while the widest 
known and the most valuable stock-farm in the 
world is at Nashville’s gates—Belle Meade. This 
magnificent estate is the home and property of 
General William H. Jackson, consists of 
5,500 acres of land. The value of this property 
is said to be not less than $2,500,000. Richard 
H. Croker, the great Tammany leader of New 
York, recently bought a one-half interest in the 
stock on the farm, for which he 
paid $250,000 cash. Belle Meade 
is the home of Iroquois, the most 
valuable stallion in the world, 
held now at $250,000. The cost of 
Troquois $130,000. He has 
distinction of being 
the only American horse that 
ever the English Derby, 
and one of the only two, since 


basin, 


and 


was 
the proud 


won 








beauty. 
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the formation of the English turf, that has won the 
three classic events, the Derby, the St. Leger and 
Prince of Wales Stakes. The produce of Bonnie 
Scotland, who first gave emphasis to the fact that 
Tennessee bred the best horses in the world, is 
at Belle Meade. Great Tom, blind and afflicted, 
the pride of all England, still in the perfection 
of endurance, is one of the stable ; while Long- 
street, more beautiful than ever; Luke Black- 
burn, Inspector B., Tremont, Imp. Loyalist and 
Clarendon—the latter a son of the $100,000 St. 
Blaise—are others of the ‘‘kings of the turf”’ 
who form the great company at Belle Meade. A 
herd of 200 Jerseys, and the finest deer park in 
America are features of this magnificent estate. 
the pastoral beauty of which no one can de- 
scribe. To see a drive of the 
400 sleek and bounding deer which 
live and thrive in the 400-acre 
park, is a sight which has set all 
the hearts of the great men of 
America wild with delight. 
erals Grant, Sherman 
cock, Robert Todd Lincoln, Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Cleveland, and 
hundreds of other notables, have 
seen Belle Meade, and all 


Gen- 
and Han- 


have 


been bewildered with its pastoral 


beauties. 

There are numerous other stock 
farms around the city ; some, as at 
Belle Meade, where only thorough- 
bred racers are raised ; and others 
where the most famous trotters and 
pacers are bred. In the great pa- 
rade, held June Ist, the number of 
fine blooded harness and saddle 
horses in line was a subject of uni- 
versal comment and admiration. 
They literally numbered hundreds, 
and every one seemed a thing of 
The section is blessed with the finest horses 


and the best roadways, the pike system being one of 
the factors which have built up the country. 


This, in 


brief, is the story of Nashville. For 
of the 


much commercial data I am _ indebted to 
Mr. Leland Rankin’s Chamber of Commerce book, 
the best work of its kind I have ever seen. Nash- 
ville is a most remarkable city, and its future must 
be a notable one. It is a young giant hardly yet 
out of its swaddling clothes, but it is a lusty infant 
and will make itself heard. It seems impossible that 
anything now should prevent it from being one of 
the greatest cities of the land. Progress is in the 
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FRED’S PRESENCE OF MIND. 


By Epwarp S, ELtis. 


Ir is undeniable that in cases of peril, absence wild, resistless and senseless as that which often 
of mind is infinitely to be preferred to presence seizes the herds of cattle on the Western plains, 


of mind ; but, inasmuch as we are in continual For the time a person is irresponsible and as 
danger, as may be said, life is often saved by much a lunatic as anyone confined behind walls. 
that faculty, gift, or whatever it may It is unfortu- 
be termed, which enables a person [~~ —”—S}—szénatte that it is 
to do the right thing at the right so, but it is 
moment. one of the 

All are familiar with incidents in characteristics 
which the coolest and most brainy ~ of this curious 
of men have utterly lost their senses. | SS. human nature 
and been thrown into a panic as | ~~ 2% vie, tele? 3p Se of ours. 


I never knew 

a person whose 
presence of 
mind was more 
strikingly 
shown than 
that of Fred 
Belden. Fred 
lived on a farm 
a few miles 
north of Tren- 
ton, N. J., and 
on the bank of 
-the Delaware 
River. We 
were both boys 
at school and 
became close 
friends, as we 
are to-day. He 
was bright, but 
in strength, 
activity and 
athletic skill 
was not above 
the ordinary 


‘(HE RAN THE HUB OF THE FORE WHEEL INTO THE FENCE, WHERE IT CAUGHT FAST.” run of lads of 
Vol. XLII., No. 2—16. 
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his age. He was an evcellent swimmer, but did 
not acquire the art until a couple of years older 
than most of the rest of us. 

When Fred was about twelve years old, he 
drove to church one Sunday with his mother and 
three sisters. The youngest, only six years of 
age, sat on her mother’s lap, while one of the 
others was beside Fred on the front seat. It was 
a beautiful day in early summer, and the ride, 
something over a mile in extent, could not have 
been more delightful. 

That section is very hilly. We have eleva- 
tions which are dignified with the names of 
mountains, being several hundred feet in height. 
One of the steepest of these hills is back of Fred’s 
own home, which is on the shore of the canal. 
This is separated from the Delaware beyond by 
a bank of varying width. The road over which 
Fred was driving makes a turn at right angles, 
so as to follow the course of the canal. 

All were chatting pleasantly, when they reached 
the top of the hill to which I have referred. 
Fred drew the horse down to a walk and held 
the reins taut to prevent his stumbling while de- 
scending the hill. At that moment, the ‘hold 
back ’’ strap broke, allowing the carriage to run 
against the hind legs of the animal. He made a 
plunge forward. Fred held the reins tightly and 
the carriage, now fairly started on its descent, 
struck the horse again. Never very gentle, the 
impact threw him into a fright, and he began 
galloping down the hill at full speed. 

It was useless to try to hold him, for he had 
taken the bit in his teeth and was in a panic. 
The carriage bounded and swayed from side to 
side, as it went down the steep descent at a most 
dangerous pace. Seeing their peril, the eldest 
sister on the back seat began screaming at the 
top of her voice. 

Fred looked around and asked with the ut- 
most coolness : 
mouth? She is scaring the horse. 

But the mother was helpless with terror her- 
self. She could only utter words of prayer and 
press her youngest child to her bosom. 

‘‘T’'m going to jump out!’ exclaimed Jennie, 
who was sitting beside Fred. 

As she spoke she sprang up, and the next in- 
stant would have been under the hoofs of the 
horse and the wheels of the carriage, had not her 
brother shifted the reins to one hand, caught her 
by the arm and flung her back beside him. 

‘Sit there!’ he commanded, ‘or Pll whip 
you !”’ 

The frightened child shrank close to him and 
clung to his arm. 


‘* Mother, can’t you close Bessie’s 
” 


PRESENCE 


OF MIND. 


The mother was praying, Bessie screaming 
louder than ever, while Jennie was as weak and 
helpless as a rag. 

All this took place in much less time than I 
am using in the telling. Meanwhile, Fred Belden 
was thinking fast. Had there been a long stretch 
of level road at the bottom of the hill he would 
not have been greatly alarmed, for he could have 
kept the horse in the middle of the highway and 
let him run until exhausted, or until he could 
have gradually brought him to a halt ; but there 
was that change of the road at right angles, a 
few hundred feet away at the bottom of the hill, 
and in front of his own home. It was impossi- 
ble to make the abrupt turn without hurling the 
carriage over, and throwing probably every in- 
mate into the canal or fatally injuring some of 
them. 

But Fred Belden avoided all danger, and 
brought himself and friends out of the fearful 
dilemma without a 
method in the world. 

Keeping the plunging horse in the road, he 
waited until at the bottom of the hill, when, by a 
sudden wrench, he drew him partly to one side. 
He could not check him, and only slightly abated 
his speed. But he ran the hub of the fore wheel 
into the fence, where it caught fast. The traces 
snapped like twine, and, letting go of the lines at 
the same moment, Fred sat still on the front seat 
and saw the horse gallop out of sight with the 
harness flying at his heels. The occupants of 


scratch by the simplest 


the carriage were considerably jarred and nearly 


flung out, but not harmed in the least. What 
Fred did was done deliberately, and was clearly 
the result. of his presence of mind. 

Strange it was that the same horse and the 
same load, with the exception of himself, was, 
soon afterward, the occasion of a more startling 
exhibition of remarkable presence of mind on 
the part of Fred Belden. 

One Summer afternoon he drove to the town of 
Lambertville, which is four miles further up the 
river. He took his mother and three sisters as 
before and drove the same horse. The day was 
warm, and since the way was hilly in many 
places the task was quite a hard one for the 
animal. Upon reaching Lambertville, Mrs. Bel- 
den and her daughters spent an hour or so in 
shopping, while Fred wandered down to the rail- 
way station. A freight train was about ready to 
start southward, and therefore would pass directly 
in front of Fred’s home. The conductor was well 
known to the lad and was fond of him. He invited 
Fred to ride home, promising to slow up near his 
house, so he could leap off without danger. 
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Fred ran to where he had left his mother, and 
asked her permission. Inasmuch as the horse 
had rather a large load to pull, and she had 
often driven him alone, she made no objection. 
He brought the carriage up to the store, helped his 
mother and sisters in, and then hurried to the 
railway station and clambered into the caboose 
at the rear of the train. It looked as if the start 
would be made within a few minutes of the car- 
riage. At the ‘‘shops,’’ a little way below the 
station, an unexpected delay occurred, so 
that the freight train was fifteen min- 
utes late in starting. The conduc- 
tor explained that, in order to GQ 
reach Titusville on time, he |||}? 
would have to run unusu- | 
ally fast. That point was ml 
a mile below the home of /| 
Fred, who, instead of  /| 
leaping off, would have | 
to stay aboard and /| | 
walk back from Ti- f | | 


tusville. 


Two miles below 
Lambertville the 
freight train was run- 

















ning at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 





This is prodigious 
speed for such trains, 
but necessity occa- 
sionally compels it for 
short distances. Fred 
was uneasy 
about his folks, 
whom he had 
left to drive 
home alone ; for, 
though the road 
for most of the 
way is at a con- 
siderable dis- 
tance from the 
canal, there are 
several places 

where it ap- 

proaches to the edge. There was one spot which 
caused him more misgiving than all the rest, 
and, bracing himself on the front platform, he 
peered out against the gale created by their 
tremendous pace and watched until they should 
pass it. 

The very thing he dreaded took place. The 
horse reached the place just ahead of the loco- 
motive. Mrs. Belden, not suspecting the high 
speed at which the cars were going, believed she 





could get beyond and at a safe distance from the 
track before anything would happen. But the 
engine thundered by with such a roar and racket, 
with the box cars rattling after it, that the horse 
again became unmanageable, and, with a wild 
snort, dashed headlong into the canal, just at the 
moment the horrified Fred came opposite. 
If there was any situation to try a person’s 
nerves surely this was one. The conductor, who 
knew Fred’s folks, almost 
fainted at the sight. 
**Great heavens ! 
we can do 



























” 


? nothing ! 


‘PRED STOOPED DOWN, GRASPED THE COUPLING PIN, 
AND QUICKLY DREW IT ForTH.”’ 


exclaimed the brakeman, who was hesitating 
about leaping from the car, but he could not gain 
enough momentum to reach the water at a single 
hound, and would be instantly killed if he struck 
the ground at the terrific speed of the train. 

But without hearing his despairing words, 
Fred stooped down, grasped the coupling pin, 
and quickly drew it forth. 

This disconnected the car. Then he seized the 
brake and applied it with might and main. The 
speed of the car decreased so fast that in a few 
seconds it was safe for Fred to leap off. He did 
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so, falling as he struck the earth, but received no 
injury. The conductor and brakeman were at 
his heels, for they were a considerable distance 
below where the carriage and horse had gone 
into the water. They worked desperately, and, 
leaping into the canal before they reached the 
spot, swam across and ran along the other side. 
To their great relief they found that Mrs. 
Belden and her children were so near shore 
when the carriage was overturned that they were 
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able to reach bottom, and thus escaped drown- 
ing. The mother had received a bad cut on the 
forehead, which bled a great deal and whose scar 
she will bear through life. 

As for the horse he was drowned. He had 
become entangled in the harness and floated 
slowly down the canal with the current. Fred 
looked at the round body for a moment as it 
drifted away, and then heartily exclaimed : ‘‘I’m 
glad of it!” 
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FROGS AS BAROMETERS. 


By EDWARD FRASER 


Hans was in the garden making mud pies. 
Suddenly heard his father call : 
‘‘Hans, come here; I want to speak to you.”’ 
‘* What is it, father?’ cried Hans, getting up 
from the ground where he had been playing and 
going over to the window where his father was. 
‘*Hans,’* said he, ‘‘I want you to find a tree- 
frog for me—like those you hear in the evenings.’ 
‘What do you 
want a tree-frog 
for?’’ asked the boy. 


Mynheer Voost took the frog from his son and 
went into the house, closely followed by the boy, 
who was anxious to see what his father was 
about to do. When he reached the workroom 
he saw on the table a jar which, to him, looked 
suspiciously like one of his mother’s preserve 
jars; and beside it lay a small ladder, about 
eight inches long, made of wood, and having 
four steps, each an 
inch wide. 

His father took this 





“Pll show you,” 
replied his father ; 
*“but get me the frog 
first.’ 

So Hans ran off, 
wonderingly, to the 
back of the yard, 
where there were a 
great number of 
fruit trees growing. 

Here he searched 


for some time unsuc- 


SSS 


cessfully. 


‘It's always the 
way,’ said he to 
himself. ‘* If I didn’t 
want one I could find 
a couple of dozen in 
quick time.”’ 

At last, as he was 
about to give up the search, he found one—-a 
big green fellow—sitting quietly in an old hollow 
stump, its coat so mingling with the color of the 
wood that he would have passed it by had it not 
uttered a croak of displeasure at being disturbed. 

With a ery of delight the boy picked it up by 
the hind leg, for, though Hans was not a cruel 
boy, he was sometimes thoughtless, and then he 
was a little afraid of frogs. He carried it to his 
father, who stood waiting for him on the porch. 


SS 








A FROG BAROMETER. 


ladder and placed it 
in the jar, the top and 
bottom resting against 
the opposite sides. 
He then put the frog 
in the jar, and screwed 
the top down, mak- 
ing the unfortunate 
frog a prisoner. 

‘*Now,’’ explained 
his father, when he 
had finished, ‘‘ I have 
a barometer. When 
the weather is to be 
clear and fine Herr 
Frog will go up the 
ladder, step by step, 
till he gets to the top; 
but if a storm threat- 
ens or the clouds are 
lowering, he wil! gradually descend to the bottom 
and remain there till the storm or rain is past. 
His position on the ladder, you see, will show 
the kind of weather-we are liable to have for 
the next twenty-four hours.”’ 

This style of barometer is much used in the low- 
lands of Germany, and, strange as it may seem, 
they are said to be better forecasters of the weather 
than any barometers that can be bought, as the 
frogs seldom make a mistake in their indications. 
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THOSE TWINS. 


T’S really hard for me to tell 
(Especially in rhyme) 
The great adventures that befell 
Many and many a time, 


Those twins ! 


They were the sweetest little 





dears 





You’d meet with anywhere , 
They had such pretty little ears, 
And such delightful hair, 


Those twins ! 
** CHRISTINA PUSHED THE SWING.”? 


Amelia Arabella Ann 
(That was the name of one), 
And it was always she began 
The mischief and the fun. 


(Such a twin!) 


Christina Carolina Clare 
Was quite a gentle thing ; 
When Anne went sailing in the air, 
Christina pushed the swing. 


(Sweet twin !) 


And thus it was in every way, 


Amelia first would dare, 


And she'd be first in every fray ; 


Then came Christina Clare. 


(The twins.) 


“TO BED THE TWINS WOULD Go.”’ 

















‘““THEY BOTH HAD DOLLS.’’ 


They both had dolls, and all day lofig 


They'd sit with them and play, 


And sometimes Clare would give a song. 
She'd quite a gift that way. 


(What a twin!) 


Then taking each her doll and light 
(They loved their dollies so), 
Quite punctually at eight each night 
To bed the twins would go. 


(Dear twins !) 
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Cuapter VII.— (ConrinvepD). 


ts ye NE afternoon, after leaving 
<7 the boat, Gerald was on 
his way home when he 
was accosted by a stran- 
ger—a_ stout, muscular 
man, roughly dressed, 
who looked like a labor- 
ing man. 
“Are you acquainted 
man ?’’? he asked. 
‘Ves sir,’’ 
‘‘T have a sister living here somewhere, but 
as I have never been in Portville before I don’t 
know where to find her.”’ 


hereabouts, young 


“Perhaps I can direct you,’’ said Gerald, 
politely. “What 

‘‘Her first husband was a Tyler, but I hear 
she married a rich man in this town—his name 
was Lane, I’m told.”’ 


is her name?’ 


Gerald was amazed. Was it possible that this 
rough-looking man was the brother of his step- 
mother and the uncle of Abel? It must be so, 
for Abel’s last name, as he recalled, was Tyler. 

“You have come to the right person for in- 
formation,’’ he said, 
father.”’ 

“You don’t say! Well, that beats all. 
true that my sister is again a widder?”’ 

Te : father is dead,’’ said Gerald, 
gravely. , 

‘“And did he leave Melindy well fixed ?”’ 
asked the stranger, vaguely. 

Ta.” 

Gerald did not feel like going into particu- 
lars. He felt too bitterly the injustice of his 
father’s will to speak of its provisions before a 


‘Your sister married my 
Is it 


my 


stranger. 

‘Well, I'm glad on’t. Melindy’s first hus- 
band was a no-account sort of a man, and it’s 
mv belief he didn’t leave her a hundred dollars. 
, and, besides, he drank.’’ 

So this was the man upon whom Abel must 
look as a father. Gerald felt glad to think that 
his father was a man of whom he had no reason 


He was shif’ less ; 


to be ashamed. 


‘* Have you seen your sister since—since her 
last marriage ?”’ 


‘No r I’ve 
upon her. 


he asked, with some curiosity. 


never had an invitation to call 


I guess she was too much set up by 


her marriage to a rich man to notice a workin’ - 
man. You see, I ain’t one of your ’ristocrats— 
I’m only a blacksmith, and have to work hard 
for a living.”’ 

‘You are none the worse for that, Mr. ——’’ 
here Gerald hesitated, for he had not yet learned 
the name of his new acquaintance. 

‘*Crane — Alonzo Crane — that’s 
young man. 


my name, 
I’m glad you don’t put on no airs, 
even if your father was a rich man. Do you 
know anything of my sister’s son, Abe! ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir; he is in Portville, living with his 
mother.’’ 

** How do you like him?’ Then, seeing that 
Gerald hesitated, he added: ‘‘ You needn’t mind 
telling me, for I ain’t much stuck on the boy 
myself, even if he is my nephew.”’ 

‘*T don’t like him much, Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘““T don’t know anybody that does, except his 
mother. He and Melindy—that’s his mother— 
have seen some pretty hard times. More’n once 
his mother has sent him to me for a little help 
when his father was drunk, and they hadn’t a 
penny in the house.’’ 

This was news to Gerald, of course, but did 
not necessarily prejudice him against his step- 
mother and her son, but it made their present 
pretensions and airs rather ridiculous. 

‘Why haven’t you been to call on your sis- 
ter before ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Because she never invited me, and I thought 
she wouldn’t like to have her new husband see 
me.”’ 

‘‘My father would have received you kindly, 
Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘I am sure he would if you are like him. You 
ain’t no kin to me, but I like you better already 
than Abel.’’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Crane.”’ 

‘You needn’t do that. It ain’t sayin’ much, 
for Abel, to my mind, is a disagreeable cub.”’ 


*See Synopsis in June Number. 





Gerald began to think that Mr. Crane, despite 
his relationship to Mrs. Lane and Abel, was a 
man of excellent sense. 

‘*T wonder what sort of a welcome he will get,”’ 
he thought. 

He had considerable doubt whether it would 
be very cordial 


By this time they had reached a point in the 


road from which the Lane mansion was visible. 

‘*That is where your sister lives,’’ he said, 
pointing to it. 

‘*You don’t say ! Well, it is a nice place. Me- 
lindy has feathered her nest pretty well.’”’ 

‘That is true enough,’’ said Gerald to him- 
self. 

*Tt’s lucky I fell in with you, young man. 
You didn’t tell me your name.”’ 

“Gerald—I am Gerald Lane.”’ 

‘*T wish you was my nephew instead of Abel. 
How long has Abel been here ?”’ 

‘*Only since my father died.”’ 


fE ROWED UP TO A LITTLE PIER NEAR WHE 


RE HIS NEW ACQUAINTANCE WAS STANDING,.”’ 


‘*Melindy was sly. Like as not she never told 
your father she had a son.’’ 

‘*She said he knew it; but I never heard of 
Abel till a few days since.”’ 

** It’s likely she didn’t tell him. Of course she 
wouldn’t own it up to you.”’ 

‘*Do you live far away, Mr. Crane?’ 

‘*T live in the town of Gladwin, most sixty 
miles from here. I’m fifty years old, but I was 
never so far away from home before. I shouldn’t 
have come now, only [ve been unlucky. My 
shop burned down last week, and there warn’ t no 
insurance on it. Thinks I, Melindy is rich, and 
now is just the time when I need help. Don’t 
you think she ought to help me?” 

Vow” 

‘Tm her only brother, and there’s only two 
of us anyway. I’ve got a wife and two children 
at home, and they'll be pinched if I don’t get 
help somewhere. Many’s the time I’ve helped 
Melindy and Abel.”’ 
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‘“Then you certainly have a claim upon Mrs. 
Lane.”’ 

They turned into the vard, and Gerald was 
about ushering his new acquaintance into the 
house, when Abel appeared at the door. 

' “Who are you bringing into the house, Ger- 
ald ?’? demanded Abel, sharply. 

‘*Don’t you know me, Abe?’’ 
Crane, with an ingratiating smile. 

‘*How should 1?’ asked Abel; but his face 
changed, for he did recognize his plebeian rela- 
tive. 


asked Alonzo 


‘“This is vour uncle,’’ said Gerald, gravely. 
‘“TIs your mother at home?’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A COLD RECEPTION. 


‘*T pon’?r think she is,’’ 
with mortification. 


said Abel, reddening 


Just then Mrs. Lane’s voice was heard from the 
head of the stairs. 

‘*Who are you talking with, Abel ?”’ 

“Tt's me, Melindy — your brother Alonzo,”’ 
said Mr. Crane. 

Mrs. Lane descended the stairs slowly, looking 
very much annoyed. She was ashamed of her 
plebeian brother, and very much disturbed that 
Gerald should have seen him. It occurred to 
her to deny the relationship, but this seemed 
impracticable. So she said with an ill grace, 
not even offering her hand : 

‘*What brought vou here, Alonzo? 

‘*T reckon the cars brought me here, Melindy. 
You 


LP) 


It does me good to see you well fixed. 


have feathered your nest well, I must say.’’ 

Mrs. Lane bit her lips. 

‘*You can come in and sit down,’’ she said. 
‘*T shall be glad if you will talk more like a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

‘But Pm not a gentleman, Melindy. 
an honest, hard - working blacksmith. 


I am 
Carrie 
the children send their love.” 

‘“‘T am obliged to them,’’ said Mrs. 
stiffly. ‘‘I wonder you could get away from 
your work for a visit.”’ 

‘‘Well, the truth is, Melindy, ’'m in hard 
luck. My shop burned down day before yester- 
day, and I need money to build it wp again.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it insured ?’”’ asked his sister, coldly. 

‘“*The insurance ran out a month ago. So I 
naturally thought of my only sister who is a rich 
woman, and I’ve come to ask a loan of two hun- 
dred dollars. That, I calculate, will set me on 
my feet again.”’ 


and 


Lane, 


‘‘The estate is not yet settled, and even if it 
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were I should not feel at liberty to take Mr. 
Lane’s money for such a purpose.”’ 

‘‘T reckon you'll spend it on yourself and 
Abel, Melindy.”’ 

‘*My husband left a son.” 

‘‘T know that, and he’s a gentleman, too,” 
said Mr. Crane, with a kindly glance at Gerald. 
‘““If he had money I am sure he would help 
me.”’ 

‘“Yes, Mr. Crane; I would,”’ said Gerald. 

‘“We won't discuss that matter now, Alonzo. 
As you are here, you can stay for the balance of 
the day.”’ 

‘*T shall have to stay till to-morrow, as there 
is no train from Portville till then. I hope you 
won't forget the help I gave you and Abel when 
you were first left a widder.”’ 

‘It isn’t very becoming to twit me with any 
little favors I may have accepted from you in 
the past,’’ said Mrs. Lane. ‘‘TIf you want me to 
receive you in a friendly way, you must behave 
and talk differently.” 

As Mr. Crane went into the house, following 
his not over-cordial relative, Gerald walked away. 
He felt that he had no place in the family con- 
clave, and was only sorry that it was not likely 
to prove very satisfactory to his new acquaint- 
ance. 

He walked away, and, having nothing else to 
occupy his time, went to the lake and got into 
his rowboat. He rowed about lazily for half an 
hour when he heard a voice from the bank. 

Looking up, he saw Alonzo Crane standing on 
the brink of the pond. 

‘** Halloo, Gerald !’ he called out, ‘‘ won’t you 
give me a ride in your boat?’’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Crane,’’ and he rowed up to 
a little pier near where his new acquaintance 
was standing. 

Alonzo Crane stepped into the boat and took 
a seat near the stern. 

"4 
always liked a rowboat, but I’ve been too busy 
in my business to use one. I don’t think I’ve 
Did my sister give 


‘‘This is a nice dory of yours,’’ he said. 


been in a boat for five years. 
it to you?” 

‘*No,”’ answered Gerald, hastily; ‘‘it was a 
gift from my father.’’ 

‘*T suppose, from what Melindy says, he left 
you most of his property ?”’ 

‘*She doesn’t say that tome. She says it is 
all hers, and that I am entirely dependent upon 
her.”’ 

‘“Whew! Well, that beats all. 
father friendly to you?’ 

‘*T always found him the best of fathers, and 


Wasn’t your 
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that makes me wonder at his leaving me de- 
pendent upon Mrs. Lane.”’ 

Alonzo Crane looked thoughtful. 

** You don’t suspect nothing ?’’ he said, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘What should I suspect ?”’ asked Gerald. 

“*Well,”’ said Alonzo, slowly, ‘‘ Melindy al- 
ways was tricky. She was always set on gettin’ 
money, and I don’t think she’d be over scrupu- 
lous. There might be such a thing as forgin’ a 
will, though I don’t know as I ought to say that 
considerin’ that Melindy is my sister.’’ 

‘‘Thank you for suggesting it, at any rate, 
Mr. Crane. The time may come when I shall 
look into the matter. At present I am only a 
boy 





‘*And a boy ain’t no match for a woman like 
Melindy. Oh, she’s cunning! What do you 
think she said to get rid of lendin’ me any 


money ?”’ 


ce 9 


I can’t guess. 
‘*She said that she must provide for you.” 
Gerald smiled, bitterly. 

‘* Because it would serve her purpose,” he re- 
sponded. ‘She has given Abel my place in the 
house. She has taken from me the large room I 
have for years occupied—given it to Abel—and 
put me in a small hall bedroom adjoining.”’ 

‘‘That’s too bad! Abel is a mean, conceited 
little upstart, who don’t treat me half decent, 
though he would more than once have gone 
without a meal but for the help I gave his 
mother.”’ 

‘‘ Has Mrs. Lane refused to loan you money to 
rebuild your shop ?”’ 

““Yes; she won’t think of it. She says | 
must have been careless, or the fire wouldn’t 
have happened. It hasn’t done much good to 
come to Portville. The only pleasure [ve got out 
of it is meeting you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Crane. I wish your sister 
were more like you.” 

‘¢T?’m a rough man, Gerald. There ain’t much 
polish about me, but nobody can charge me with 
being mean and ungrateful. 
you'll come and see me.”’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Crane. 


Some time I hope 


It may come about 
some day. Is there no one in your town who 
will lend you money to rebuild your shop ?”’ 
‘No; there ain’t much money in Hillsdale. 
It’s just a common country town, and the people 
are mostly farmers. I don’t know what to do.”’ 
And a look of sadness overspread his rugged 


countenance. 
‘““You are no worse off than I am, Mr. Crane. 
I have lost an indulgent father, and am left de- 
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pendent upon a woman I cannot like or re- 
spect.” 

“It does seem hard.”’ 

‘* But I have faith that some time things will 
come out for the best.’’ 
He had 
up to trust in God, and to have 
faith in His goodness. 


Gerald spoke gravely and calmly. 
been brought 
His words, young as he 
was, seemed to have a cheering effect on Mr. 
Crane. 

‘You're right, Gerald,’’ he said, ‘‘and [ll 
try to believe things are comin’ out right, though 
I can’t see how.”’ 


as Why did you leave the house so soon, Mr. 
Crane? I thought you would have a long con- 


sister and Abel.’’ 
too, but Melindy didn’t seem 


versation with your 
‘*T thought sé 


to hanker much after my company. About 
fifteen minutes after you went out, she said: ‘I 
shall have to leave you, as I have an errand in 
the village. Perhaps Abel will stay with you? ”’ 


*¢ No, I car said Abel. ‘Tm going to play 
ball with some of the boys.’ ”’ 

Gerald smile 

‘** None of the boys has invited Abel to play 
ball. They d t like him.”’ 

“Well, it don’t make no difference. He 
wouldn’t have been any company to me. It’s 
strange that you seem a good deal nearer to me 
than my own kin.”’ 

‘I am very glad of that. 
position to help you.”’ 


I wish I were in a 


If there’s 
anything crooked about that will of your pa’s, 
it'll come out right some time. Well, when Me- 
lindy and Abel had left me I thought I'd go out 
[ strayed down to the lake 
and saw vou rowing. I made bold to call to 
you. Would you mind my trying the oars to 
see if I've forgot how to row.’’ 

‘Take them and welcome.”’ 

Mr. Crane took the oars, and, though he was 
at first awkward, he soon showed that he had 
not altogether forgotten his old skill. 

‘* Well, I can row a little,’ he said, compla- 
cently. 

‘Yes, Mr. Crane, you can row better than 
Abel. He went out with me a day or two since, 
and upset the boat.”’ 

‘‘Did he tumble out?’ asked Mr. Crane, 
laughing. 

“Yes; and as he can’t swim, he might have 
drowned if I hadn’t got hold of him.”’ 

‘Did he thank you for saving his life ?”’ 

Ne’ 

‘* And he never will. 


Perhaps you will be some day. 


and take a walk 


It isn’t in his nature.”’ 
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‘“So far from that, he tried to make out that I 
upset the boat by moving about in it. That’s 
what he told his mother to account for his wet 
clothes.”’ 

‘‘ Just like him. I’m ashamed to have such 
a nephew. It would have served him right if 
you had left him to his fate.”’ 

‘You wouldn’t have advised that, I am sure, 
Mr. Crane.’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t know as I would; though it 
makes me mad to see a boy so mean and un- 
grateful.’’ 


For half an hour they remained in the boat 
talking about various subjects. Alonzo Crane 
evidently enjoyed the trip. 

‘I’m glad I came to Portville after all,’’ he 
said. 

But there was a sudden and startling interrup- 
tion. From a large house a hundred feet from 
the lake a sheet of flame became visible. Gerald 
saw it first. 

‘““Mr. Nugent’s house is on fire!’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Let us land and see if we can give any assist- 
ance.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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“ONE DOZEN BIRDS” PROBLEM. 


Tuts problem tells the story of a man who 
went out hunting. He boasted that he would 
bring back one dozen birds. Each bird was to 
have a different name. The omitted portions of 
the story will give the names of the twelve birds. 


In some cases the whole name is omitted from 
one word, and in others omitted parts of two 
adjacent words will give the desired name. 

The correct solution to this problem will be 
given in the next number. 



































** GODIVA.” 


To READERS of Tennyson and to lovers of legendary 
lore the story of the Lady Godiva will doubtless be an 
old one. It has been a favorite subject for the painter’s 
brush and for the sculptor’s chisel, but nearly always 
for the delineation of the nude. The picture reproduced 
on page 204 is the only conception of the subject in 
my knowledge where the draped figure has been used. 
The story dates back to the days of feudal tyranny, 
when the cruel clasp of the mailed nobility weighed 
heavily upon the bare necks of the defenceless burgh- 
ers and poverty-stricken serfs. Coventry, beautiful 
Coventry, with its spires and bridges, groaned under 
the taxes levied upon it by its harsh and relentless lord. 
The last and heaviest tax brought the hopeless and 
broken-hearted mothers to plead upon their knees, not 
to the grim earl, but to the tender woman-heart of the 
Lady Godiva. Pointing to their little ones, they clam- 
ored piteously : ‘‘ If we pay, we starve !’’ One can well 
conjecture that the gentle woman bade them go and be 
comforted ; that if it were in her power to move her 
lord to mercy, it should be done. But having sought 
him 

yr . . where he strode 
About the hall, among his dogs, alone,’ 


and having told him of their tears and entreaties, he 
flouted her with a mixture of rough amusement and 
scorn, insisting that while she might so far interest 
herself in these low-born churls as to ask a favor for 
them, she would be unwilling to suffer any inconveni- 
ence for their sakes. 
“You would not Jet your little finger ac he 
For such as these ”’ “ But I would die,” said she, 


begging that she might be put to the proof. 

The artist, E. Blair Leighton, has chosen the mo- 
ment when the rude-hearted earl finally proposes the 
only condition that he that he does 
not for a moment anticipate will be accepted. 





“He answered, ‘ Ride you naked through the town, 
And I repeal it’; and nodding, as in scorn, 
He parted, with great strides among his dogs.”’ 


The shocked woman, the pained wife, the pitiful mis- 
tress—ail are admirably portrayed in the picture. The 
struggle of contending emotions was long and harrow- 
ing, now pity uppermost, now pride; but pity won at 
last, and, her resolve once taken, she sent a herald 
forth to cry the hard conditions through the streets, 
begging the people as they loved her that from then 
until noon the streets of the town should be deserted, 


doors shut and windows barred. Two of the most dig- 
nified lines of Tennyson’s poem follow : 


‘Then fled she to her inmost tower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt.’’ 


The two long braids of golden hair that reach nearly to 
the floor were unbanded, and, draped only with these, 
she sought her palfrey. 


“Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity,” 


made her tour of the deserted streets, shrinking all the 
while with natural emotions of modesty and shame, 
her imagination peopling the blind walls with cracks 
and crannies ; but, upheld by her noble purpose, she 
rode on, passing again through the portals of her 
home as the brazen tongues of a hundred bells clashed 
out the hour of noon. And so the tax was canceled and 
an everlasting name gained. 
UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

Tue fair original of the statue by Van der Straeten, 
on page 161, flourished in the splendor of the First Em- 
pire, and was probably a favorite of its court. When 
the Senate created an Emperor from a first consul, in 
May, 1804, and after that Emperor had placed the 
crown upon his own head and then upon that of his 
first wife, Josephine (after having haughtily pushed 
aside the official hand of Pope Pius VIL ), a new nobil- 
ity sprang up to replace the one so nearly exterminated 
during the dark days 6f preceding years. Possibly it 
was because this somewhat disdainful mademoiselle 
was the daughter of a newly-created marshal that the 
drooping lids veil such an evident hauteur. 


‘MADAME RECAMIER.” 


JeAN Francore Jute Recamrer, a daughter of a 
banker of Lyons, named Bernard, was born in 1777, 
and when only fifteen was married to the man whose 
name she bore—a Parisian banker. He was a man old 
enough to be her father, and it is a generally accepted 
belief that his relationship to her was of a purely pa- 
ternal nature, their matrimonial alliance being simply 
a shield to protect the beautiful young girl, for whom 
M. Recamier had a very tender regard, through the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror. A rumor was, indeed, 
current that she was actually his daughter, whom the 
unsettled state of the times had induced him to marry, 
but in view of later events, it is certain that this was 
nothing more than an idle conjecture of the ever-wag- 
ging tongue of gossip. It was a merely nominal tie, 
however, and when, after the dark deluge of blood had 
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swept over the unhappy city, and when Napoleon had 
established the Consulate, her sa/on became the centre of 
Parisian social life. Here, arrayed in complete costume 
of white, this fair-haired, bright-eyed woman swayed 
and enraptured the poets, artists, and men of talent of 
all kinds of her time. Her whole life was a continu- 
ous successful effort to charm. ‘‘ Your office,’’ said 
one, ‘is to inspire.’’ ‘You are yourself a poem,’’ said 
another ; ‘‘more—you are poetry itself.’ 

She was offered and eagerly urged to accept a post at 
court, first by his Minister of Police, M. Fouché, and 
afterward by Napoleon himself. A stanch loyalist, 
and with, moreover, good cause for personal resent- 
ment toward the new power, she persistently refused, 
with all delicacy and tact, but still emphatically. The 
Emperor was greatly offended, and never ceased to re- 
gard her as an enemy to his cause, expressing particu- 


lar resentment and irritation atthe gatherings in her 
salon of his most distinguished officers and ministers. 
He finally said publicly, in the salon of the Empress 
Josephine, ‘‘that he should regard as his personal 
enemy any foreigner who frequented the salon of Mme. 
Recamier.’’ For this reason she repeatedly refused to 
see many of the ambassadors and visiting noblemen 
who craved to be presented to her, fearing lest they 
might incur the hostility of the Emperor on her ac- 
count. 

Both Gerard and David ‘have immortalized her 
beauty with their canvasses, and it is that by the lat- 
ter artist which we this month present to our readers 
on page 159. It displays the touch of sadness that she 
habitually wore, the natural fruit of a life in which 
friendship had ever to usurp the throne of conjugal and 
maternal love. 





SS. 


MONTHLY. CUIDE-TO: CURRENT LITERATURES 


Ovur talks about the new books this month -must be 
given up very largely to the praise of but one work in- 
stead of to many brief paragraphs about various publi- 
cations. The work is of such great literary importance, 
and is so full of interest to all who read and love books, 
that it deserves much more than our regular allotment 
of space. The subject is “‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes: His 
Life and Letters’’; the author, John T. Morse, Jr. ; and 
the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—a combination 
which at once assures a delightfui publication. 

The work is issued in two handsome volumes, 
and contains a number of illustrations, which include 
portraits of Dr. Holmes at various periods of his life, 
portraits of his parents, groups of the noted men in 
the famous ‘‘ Saturday Club”’ of Boston, a view of the 
‘Old Gambrel-roofed House ’’ where Holmes was born, 
and facsimiles of the page of the ancient almanac in 
which his father noted the date of his birth, and of the 
manuscript of his early poem, ‘‘ The Last Leaf.”’ 

The preparation of the work could not have been bet- 
ter done. Mr. Morse, who, it will be remembered, 
wrote several of the volumes in the ‘‘ American States- 
man Series,’? has used the somewhat limited material 
at his command—for Dr. Holmes was not a voluminous 
letter-writer, nor was his life in the least eventful—to 
excellent advantage, and has made a valuable and de- 
lightful contribution to American literature. He has 
shown excellent taste and judgment in what he has to 
say about Dr. Holmes, and also in the arrangement of 
his correspondence. 

The genial doctor left a few autobiographical notes of 


his early life, but they were merely disjointed memo- 
randa, dictated at odd moments, without method, con- 
nection or revision. Instead of taking these notes as 
material out of which to construct a narrative, Mr. 
Morse, knowing that the charm of reminiscences is gone 
when they lose the form of reminiscences, gives these 
jottings just as they were left by Dr. Holmes, with some 
omissions but no changes. They are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and readers will be glad that the editor de- 
cided as he did. Describing his boyhood in one of these 
notes, Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ Like all children, I began to 
speculate on the problems of existence at an early age. 
I remember thinking of myself as afloat—like a bal- 
loonist—in the atmosphere of life. I had come there I 
knew not how, but I knew I had got to come down 
sooner or later, and the thought was not welcome to 
one who enjoyed the present with all the keenness of 
lively boyhood. As for the government of the uni- 
verse to which I belonged my thoughts were very con- 
fused. The Deity was to me an Old Man, as represent- 
ed in some of the pictures I had seen. Angels and 
demons were his subjects, and fellow-inhabitants with 
myself in the planet on which I lived.” 

The doctor’s account of the influences which tended 
to make him a poet are also worth quoting: ‘‘In the 
first place,’’? he wrote in his notes, ‘“‘the infancy of 
every human being born under favorable conditions is 
full of inspiration, which acts in the consciousness long 
before it has found words to express its exalted and ex- 
cited emotions. The blue sky overhead, the green ex- 
panse under foot, the breath of the flowers, the song of 
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birds, the smile of a mother, the voices of loving guard- 
ians and friends, the changes of day and night, the roll 
of the thunder, the blaze of lightning—all that makes 
up the scenery and orchestra of Nature, as yet uninter- 
preted by language, sink into the consciousness to be 
remembered only in the effects they have produced. 
All this, I believe, is much more literally true than the 
poetic assertion of Wordsworth about the clouds of 
glory that we come trailing from a previous existence. 
Substitute for the ‘ Heaven which is our home’ the un- 
remembered world of our existence before we have 
learned to label our thoughts and emotions with words, 
and the child may be said to possess a wonderful inher- 
itance derived from his infancy before the time of their 
articulate expression.”’ 

Some bright, chatty letters to his schoolmate and 
friend, Phineas Barnes, written in the years between 
1828 and 1831, follow the autobiographical notes ; then 
there is an account of his education at home and 
abroad, showing how before taking up medicine he 
studied law ; then a chapter of letters from Europe, de- 
scribing his two years’ life in Paris ; then follow in suc- 
cession an account of his marriage to Amelia Lee Jack- 
son in June, 1840; his medical and literary lectures 
when the lecture-habit of the country, especially of 
New England and New York, was in its prime; his 
connection with the Aft/antie as a contributor of the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table papers; the famous 
Saturday Club, which ineluded besides Dr. Holmes 
such brilliant Americans as Emerson, Motley, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Lowell and Longfellow ; his novel- 
writing and religious teachings ; and something about 
his numerous correspondents, of which he was natu- 
rally a victim. The second volume treats of Dr. 
Holmes’s occupations and methods of work ; his writ- 
ing of the lives of Motley and Emerson ; his second 
European trip; old age and death, in October, 1894 ; 
and his letters to Lowell, Kimball, Motley, Mrs. Stowe, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and others which 
are not given in the course of the narrative. 

We can find nothing but praise for these two volumes, 
They are thoroughly delightful from beginning to end. 
One puts them down, after reading them through, with 
the pleasurable feeling that always comes from partici- 
pation in a real literary feast. 


In a preface of rather unusual length for a novel, but 
one that is made necessary by the character of the 
work, Mr. James Lane Allen fully explains the pur- 
pose of his new book, ‘‘Summer in Arcady” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York). After attacking the 
‘*black, chaotic books of the new fiction’’ that have 
lately come to us from the other side, Mr. Allen says: 
“Tt is against this downward-moving fiction of mani- 
fold disorder that the writer has ventured to advance a 
protest under cover of a story—a story, he is too well 
aware, that could not possibly carry with it the weight 
and measure of an opposing argument, but that should 
at least contain the taste and quality of healthful repu- 
diation. To this end, and with the use of the weapons 
put into his hands, he has taken two robust young peo- 
ple in the crimson flush of the earliest summer of life ; 
they are dangerously forefathered ; they are carelessly 
reared ; they are temptingly environed ; they are alone 
with one another and with Nature ; and Nature, intent 
on a single aim, directs all her power against their 
weakness. . . . From sucha situation he has tried 


to wrest a moral ry for each of the characters, a 
victory for the old-established order of civilized socie- 
ties, and a victory for those forces of life that hold 
within themselves the only hope of the perpetuity of 
the race and the beauty of the world.’’ This splendid 
purpose Mr. Allen has splendidly carried out. ‘‘ Sum- 
mer in Arcady’’ certainly contains ‘“‘the taste and 
quality of healthful repudiation’ of the erotic English 


novels. Although treats of passionate love with 


great frankness—too much frankness, perhaps — it is 
told so delicately, so reverently, and for so good a 
motive, that no or in read it without feeling bet- 
ter for it, without being uplifted. It touches a delicate 
chord, which, handled roughly, would snap and cause 
the most discordat tes ; but, handled as it is, pro- 
duces the sweetest music—the harmony of true love and 
the triumph of pu We think, however, that the 
author carried the story just a little too far; its moral 
effect would have been stronger had it ended with the 
marriage ceremony stead of continuing with the de- 


scription of the couple’s feelings after that ceremony. 
John Strange Winter, whose stories are always worth 
reading, and are s imes very good, maintains her 
reputation in ‘‘ Truth Tellers’? (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philad The new book is certainly 


entertaining and amusing. The scene is laid in Lon- 
don, where a sedate old maid is suddenly left the 
guardian of a troop of nephews and nieces, her broth- 
er’s children. They have been brought up on a rigid 
system of truth-telling, which leads to the most start- 
ling results in the nventional life of London. The 


story deals principally with the love-making of the eld- 
est girl. 
x 


Just one hundred 


ars ago—or, to be more exact, on 
July 21st, 1706—oceurred the death of Scotland’s great 
lyric poet, Robert Burns; and the centenary of this 
event will be appropriately observed throughout the 
world soon after appearance of this number of 
FRANK Lesuiz’s Po in Montruriy. The thousands of 
admirers of Burns who will take part in this general 
observance will be interested in a little book, just is- 
sued, entitled ‘‘ Robert Burns: A Centenary Ode,’’ by 
Hunter MacCulloch, and published by the Rose and 
Thistle Publishing Company, 430 Van Buren Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is a neat pamphlet of thirty two 
pages, bound in limp cloth, and containing a portrait 
and views of the church at Alloway, kitchen in Burns’s 
cottage, and the mausoleum at Dumfries. Mr. Mac- 
Culloch is himself a Scotch poet, and his thorough 
sympathy with his sebject is clearly manifest in every 
line of the ode. 


. * 

Where can a more enjoyable trip be made than to 
the mountains of Western North Carolina, reached by 
the Southern Railway, Piedmont Air Line, in a few 
hours ride from the Metropolis? The charming resorts 
of Asheville and others located in these glorious moun- 
tains are making their annual preparation for taking 
care of the large summer travel that seek a cool and 
pleasant trip during the hot days of summer. An at- 
tractive book giving description of hotel and boarding 
house rates is now being distributed by the Passenger 
Department of the Southern Railway System upon ap- 
plication to 271 Broadway, New York. 
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THE LESLIE 


A LA DANSE. 
CALMEST summer evening, 
Drifting in a boat; 

Pretty fancies weaving, 
As we gently float ! 
Sounds of music stealing, 

Sweetly soft and low, 
-aradise revealing, 
As we idly row. 


Lightly go the fingers 
O’er the tuneful lyre ; 
Now the music lingers— 
Can the music tire? 
No! again it rises, 
Here is welcome free, 
Tune in all its guises, 
Enter in and see! 


La Tovcne Hancock. 


This is the season for reveries. Under the shady 
greenwood-tree, rocking in a hammock, lying prone 
upon the sward, lolling in an easy-chair on a seaside 
piazza, and listening to the roar of the surf, or to the 
monotonous katydid, are all favorable to the promo- 
tion of summer reverie. Autumn and winter are sea- 
sons which inspire reminiscence and are particularly 
favored by elders. Spring, inspiring expectation, and 
summer, reveries, are seasons that belong to the young 
hearts, which, as the Knickerbocker poet Fitz Greene 
Halleck sung, ‘‘ Have music in them and happiness 
their theme.’’ Reverie, as derived from the French, 
is, according to the lexicographers, ‘‘a train of loose 
thought ’’—meaning which is irregular, disjointed, dis- 
connected and filled with random fancies. It is to 
pantomime what the monologue is to the stage ; and, 
in a sense, reverie is simply unspoken soliloquy, as an 
Hibernian might phrase it. Reverie is mental relaxa- 
tion. It is thought reduced to laziness. And how it 
embraces one’s brain on the deck of a sailing yacht or 
of a July or August steamship plowing through spark- 
ling waves that in immensity of vision soothe the mind 
and seem to sing in chorus to the marine-bound passen- 
ger, ‘‘ Begone dull care. I prythee have naught to do 
with me.’’ Shall we coin a word and call Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when ‘‘over the teacups,’’ or Bachelor Ik 
Marvel over his pipe, a reverieist? The reverieist is at 
peace with mankind, and, what is more important, 
with himself; his mental relaxation through dreamy 
summer days is something to be envied and imitated 
by any imprisoned bread-winner. 

x x 

Bishop Potter, who has lately been filling a very 
popular niche in the current history of the times, in 
his chapel address at the Washington Centennial Cele- 
bration of 1889, uttered a sentiment well worth remem- 
brance while in certain quarters pride in ancestry is 
being cherished. The bishop remarked: “If there 
be no nobility of descent, all the more indispensa- 
ble that there should be nobility of ascent, so that 
as men come within the circle of its influence they 
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involuntarily pay homage to that which is the one 
pre-eminent distinction—the royalty of virtue.” This 
clever phrase, ‘‘ nobility of ascent,’ was pre-eminently 
seen in the ascent of Lincoln, the rail splitter, or 
of Garfield, the canal bank driver, respectively, into 
the Presidency ; or of Dickens, from the post of a 
paster of mottoes upon blacking bottles as a youth, toa 
seat in the press gallery of the House of Commons, re- 
porting the speeches of statesmen who were yet to be 
moved by his pathos of “ Little Nell,’ or stirred to 
beneficent popular action by his marvelous denuncia- 
tion of social abuses in the dress of absorbing fiction. 
Let us all remember the Potter phrase: ‘‘ Nobility of 
ascent.’’ * 
* * 

A Sorosis Club in a western city has been debating 
the topic involved in the question: ‘‘ Which sex best 
loves and most indulges in gossip?’ The discussion 
naturally resulted in a debit for males. But even im- 
partial referees among the latter might well have in- 
dorsed the debit. As early as Shakespeare’s time and 
into that of Evelyn, and of Addison’s Spectator Sir 
Gossip was pre-eminent over Dame Gossip; even 
into the time of Holmes at the autocratic breakfast 
table, or ‘“‘ over the teacups.’’ Napoleon I. was a gossip 
when Josephine was not. Curiosity knows no sex, 
but all habitués of clubs perceive that the curiosity of 
its members about the affairs of others are as rife as at 
a quilting bee, or around the tea-urn of the spinsters 
with whom Maria Edgeworth and Florence Marryatt 
have made us acquainted. But women plead guilty to 
a love of gossip, while men are apt to lie about it. 

* . * 

The summer exodus to Europe, now at its height, 
suggests the question: How many of these travelers 
have explored the wonders, or visited the historical 
spots of their own land? Englishmen are often aston- 
ished to meet Americans who are praising the beauties 
of the British lakes without being able to describe from 
personal experience the grandeur of Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie and Ontario; or roaming over Scottish 
highlands ignorant of the Alleghanies and Rockies. 
American tourists will often grow ecstatic over the 
Field of Waterloo who have never been on the mead- 
ows of Saratoga, where a great Revolutionary battle 
was fought, nor have ever visited Gettysburg. They 
will wonder at the Giant’s Causeway in Ireland, or 
over Druid monuments at Stonehenge, while obliged to 
be dumb about the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, or 
the marvelous fissures and caves of Arizona, and never 
calling to mind the couplet of the poet Milnes : 

‘*A man’s best things are nearest him, 

Lie close around his feet.’ 
To be sure, Europe is filled with olden associations and 
sheds a glamour born of antiquity for attraction ; yet 
that is no reason why tourists thither should not also 
become imbued with the beauties and glories of their 
native land. But foreigners by thronging to the United 
States, as lately they have, may set us the fashion of 
home exploration. And Fashion is such a potent god- 
dess. 
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See ** General Robert E. Lee,” Page 261. 


PICKETT’S RETURN FROM HIS FAMOUS CHARGE. 


** General, my noble division is swept away.”’ 











